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Preface 


In 1985, eight months after receiving a free Morgan Dollar in the mail, I started attending our local coin 
club, the Mansfield Numismatic Society, in Connecticut. The next month, I went to a coin show and 
bought a 1964 mint set. This was the last year the US made regular issue 90% silver coins. I also bought 
a “War Nickel” (a war issue from 1942 to 1945 which substituted silver for nickel, a critical war 
material). And a “Steel Cent” (also a 1943 war issue which substituted steel for copper, another critical 
war material). I was hooked. As they say, I caught the bug! 


Two months later, I bid on a coin at our coin club auction. The coin had the date 1787, and everybody 
said it was American. I had no idea America made coins then, but thought, “How can I go wrong for 
$55?” It turned out to be a Very Fine Fugio copper, the first coin authorized by the United States. Even 
in 1985, when I could buy such a historic coin, people still did not appreciate American colonial coins. 
Numismatics was growing on me. 


Every year I traveled to “coin camp” for two weeks in Colorado Springs, run by the American 
Numismatic Association. I took courses on colonial coins, ancient coins, Byzantine coins, English coins, 
medieval coins, medals, Spanish colonial coins, and shipwreck coins. I took courses on continental 
currency, confederate currency, fractional currency, obsolete currency, National Bank Notes, grading 
coins and currency, and numismatic bibliography. 


Then in July 2000, Dan Sedwick gave a course with Tom Sebring on treasure coins — coins with a 
provenance. Provenance is an important part of an object’s history, but doubly important for shipwreck 
artifacts. What more important provenance can there be than a famous shipwreck? After Thomas 
Sebring told the tale of the Batavia wreck, and showed us the only known specimen in private hands, it 
motivated me to collect treasure coins. You can collect shipwreck coins, cannon, artifacts, auction 
catalogues and publications. But I did not want to open a museum to house cannon and artifacts, so 
collecting coins from shipwrecks was the next best thing! 


The entire story of Spanish development of the New World and their treasure ships is a fascinating 
chapter in world history. But the Spanish squandered their wealth — much of it ending up in British and 
Dutch hands. The Dutch East India Company was arguably the world’s greatest company in value and in 
sustained earnings for almost two hundred years. They also feature big in collectible shipwreck coins. 


I also took courses on how to photograph coins — a specialized area. Expert photographers often have 
no idea how to photograph coins and medals. But they are eye candy for collectors. What better way to 
preserve our collections than by photography? The essence of numismatics is the beauty of each coin or 
medal, and the story behind it. For shipwrecks, it is the story behind the coin — the coins are often badly 
damaged from centuries in the deep. 


I am indebted to Dan Sedwick, without whose help I would not have been able to publish this. I am also 
indebted to Heritage Auctions (HA.com), and Daniel Frank Sedwick Auctions, who have agreed to allow 


me to copy images. 


Each coin has its own story. As they say in Law and Order — these are their stories! 


Foreword by Daniel Frank Sedwick 


The concept of collecting coins from shipwrecks is relatively new, practically unheard of before the 
1960s, when metal detectors and SCUBA diving began to make shipwreck salvage commercially viable. 
Since that time, coins that were previously considered melt-value items have taken on new lives as 
historical objects, tangible relics from maritime tragedies related to storms, war, piracy or navigational 
error (and combinations thereof). What better way to appreciate history than to hold in your own hands 
actual objects that were there firsthand? 


This latest work from Peter Jones describes his collecting journey through several centuries’ and 
nationalities’ worth of shipwrecks around the world. Peter did not just collect the coins—he collected the 
histories, and he spent countless hours researching and writing about the journeys that brought each coin 
to him. In many ways, this book is inspired by and expanded from Tom Sebring’s 1986 classic Treasure 
Tales. Indeed Peter is very much like Tom was—eminently curious about every topic and eager to share 
every bit of knowledge to be found. In the process Peter has created this masterful book, a veritable 
Handbook for Treasure Collectors. Just about every treasure wreck is here, or at least the most important 
ones, meticulously organized by nationality and time period, with tables of data throughout and quick- 
reference summaries at the end. 


While eminently readable, this is not just a handbook or history book—it is also a picture book, 
supremely illustrated with top-quality coin photographs, maps, portraits and other graphics that bring 
everything to life. All five W’s—who, what, where, when and why—are not just answered but shown. 
Such a beautiful book is nothing short of inspiring. 


So whether you are an advanced treasure collector or just curious, enjoy Peter’s journey in these pages 
and experience the rush of truly owning history. The real treasure is knowledge! 


Daniel Frank Sedwick 


Dedication 


To my wife, Ann, who has patiently withstood my serial addictions to the demands of medical practice, 
magic, classical piano playing, an MBA, flamenco guitar lessons, classical guitar playing, and all the 
way along, numismatics and paper money collecting. 


To my three daughters, violinist Ashley, architect Rebecca, and photographer Alexandra, who have also 
put up with my same addictions. 


To the American Numismatic Association — an important organization that has fostered my lasting 
interest in financial history. To them I owe my numismatic education. 


IN_ THE BEGINNING 


King Perseus of Macedonia lost a battle to the 
Romans in 169 BCE. He ordered treasure dumped 
into Lake Lydia and later sent divers to recover it. 


The oldest known shipwreck is the Uluburum 
wreck during the bronze age in 1200 BCE. They 
used no metal fasters for their wood. Divers found 
it off South Turkey in the Mediterranean. 


Before I delve into shipwrecks and treasure, I 
would like to talk about where the treasure came 
from. Obviously, money came from mined 
bullion. But this introduces several subjects: 


e The functions of money 

What was the first macroeconomic theory 
(mercantilism)? 

Spanish occupation of the New World 
The Conquistadors 

Potosi’s Cerro Rico and the mining process 
The Flota System 

Why did they make cobs? 

The Dutch East India Company 

Britannia rules the waves 

Scuba diving comes of age 


What are the functions of money? 


e a medium of exchange 
e a pricing mechanism 
e a way to save 


This means ancient people started using money 
instead of barter to exchange goods because it was 
more convenient. They could also set the price 
using their money for various goods, which made 
exchange even more efficient. And they could 
save for capital purchases like a cow, or a fishing 
boat. 


What was mercantilism? 

No one sat down and wrote, “I have a brand new 
theory called mercantilism!” It evolved by itself in 
England, France, Spain, and Holland. 
Macroeconomics was not sophisticated as it is 
today. 
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How American dealt with mercantilism. 


Mercantilism started in the 1500s. But it had no 
label. Sir Thomas Mun in England and Jean 
Baptiste Colbert in France were the biggest 
advocates of mercantilism in the 1600s. Adam 
Smith, in his 1776 Wealth of Nations, gave it a 
name. Before that, it had no name. 


Encyclopedia Britannica says mercantilism was 
the economic counterpart of political absolutism. 
An easy way to understand it is: the country with 
the most bullion won — like the man who dies 
with the most toys. Silver and gold were the new 
measure of wealth. To achieve this, countries did 
the following: 


eA mother country’s colonies could only export 
goods to the mother country. The mother country 
would not send them silver and gold, but created 
accounts in the mother country, from which they 
made credits and debits. If a colonist wanted to 
buy something, they paid for it with a Bill of 
Exchange (see diagram). 


¢ The mother country’s interest always came first. 
They used the WIIFM principle: what’s in it for 
me? Colonies had to benefit the mother country, 
not drain it. 

¢The mother country had to export more value 
than it imported to accumulate bullion. 

e Mother countries would not allow you to export 
silver or gold specie to a colony. But practically 
speaking, colonists could not exchange local 
goods without some specie. How much specie 
got to the colonies was more a matter of degree. 
Importantly, Britain had to pay specie to British 
army regulars working abroad, who spent much 
of it locally. 

¢ The mother country paid for imported raw goods 
from the colony by selling them their 
manufactured goods. 

e Mother countries prohibited their colonies from 
manufacturing finished goods. 

eSumptuary laws, that defined who could wear 
fancy clothes or eat fancy food, prevented 
importing expensive goods (except for the 
chosen few). 

¢The mother country had to build expensive 
navies to police their sea routes. 


John Law, one of the first men to study 
macroeconomics, studied how the Dutch had done 
so well. He concluded that the availability of 
money and credit was the reason for Dutch 
commercial success. Deciding that paper money 
was the path to economic success, he wrote a 
treatise on a land bank in 1704, and another 
treatise on money and trade in 1705. He thought 
increasing the money supply would increase trade, 
production, and employment. His formula for 
banking was: 


¢ Assets are loans (private and public), and specie 
on deposit with the bank. 

e Liabilities are deposits and printed bank notes. 

e Fractional reserve banking (read on). 


He was way ahead of his time! With fractional 
reserve banking, banks could loan out more than 
the specie on deposit, and make money from 
interest, which increased credit. 


Let us assume that the fractional reserve ratio is 
50%. If someone borrows $100 from bank A, they 
can deposit it in bank B, who can then loan out 
$200, which they can then deposit into bank C, 
who can then loan out $400. This multiplication 
effect increases the money supply — normal 
banking practice today 


The Circular Flow 
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John Law also originated the circular flow model 
of money (see above) later espoused in the 1750s 
by the French physiocrats. The physiocrats said 
that land development (read agricultural products) 
was the source of all wealth and should be highly 
priced. They were the first to emphasize 
productive work as the source of national wealth. 


Another economist, Adam Smith, had even better 
ideas, expressed in his 1776 revolutionary book, 
Wealth of Nations. For the first time, Smith 
spelled out the word mercantilism. But his book 
also spelled the end of mercantilism. Instead, he 
advocated free trade, the division of labor, and 
legalized self-interest to enable each person to 
maximize their economic benefit. 


Alexander Hamilton tried to put Adam Smith’s 
ideas into practice in the new young America and 
conceived the Bank of the United States to handle 
America’s colossal revolutionary war debt. 
Congress drafted the Bank’s first charter in 1791, 
which Washington signed. America’s financial 
trajectory looked good until 1836, when President 
Andrew Jackson vetoed the third rechartering of 
the bank. Instead, he transferred its funds to 
smaller “pet” state banks, setting back American 
banking for decades. 


It was not until 1863 that the US National 
Banking Act established a regulated chain of 
National Banks with a fractional reserve system. 


The Spanish New World 

But let us return to the Spanish New World and its 
coinage. The interesting part was how 
mercantilism applied to Spain importing silver 
and gold. 


Columbus sailed to the Americas during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. His proper name was 
Cristoforo Colombo (1451-1506). He was 
supposedly born in Genoa, in the north of Italy, 
son of a weaver. However, Professor Estelle 
Irizarry at Georgetown University studied his 
language and grammar and concluded that his 
mother tongue was Catalan, not Italian. 


Aged 14, Columbus attended Prince Henry’s 
navigation school in Sagres, Portugal, and 
eventually became a Portuguese merchant 
mariner. Aged 22, he apprenticed as a business 
agent for three prominent Genoese families. His 
brother Bartolemeo was a cartographer in Lisbon. 


In 1476, aged 25, Columbus sailed to Chios in the 
Aegean, and three years later to Bristol, England, 
Galway, Ireland, and possibly Iceland. 


Returning to Lisbon in 1479, he married Filipa 
Moniz Perestrelo, daughter of a Portuguese 
nobleman of Genoese origin. He was proprietor of 
the six-mile long Porto Santo Island in the 
Atlantic 35 miles northeast of Madeira. Columbus 
and Filipa lived there for a while, which may have 
got Columbus thinking about voyages west. His 
marriage also gained him access to royal courts. 
He had one son with Filipa, Diego. Unfortunately, 
Filipa died soon after his _ 
birth. Columbus never — 
remarried, but in 1488 had 
an illegitimate son 
Ferdinand from Beatriz 
Enriquez de Arana. 
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Alejo Fernandez painted 
the only contemporary 
portrait of Columbus, 
showing him with red and 
early grey hair, and 
probably blue eyes. 
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At the time, Byzantium 
controlled the silk road 
routes for textiles, opium 
and spices to Europe. But, 
after the Ottomans defeated 
Byzantium in 1453, access 


Portrait of Columbus, prematurely grey, 
painted by Alejo Fernandez 1531-1536. 


became tricky. So Columbus and his brother 
Bartolemeo thought of a western route to the 
Orient. But they seriously miscalculated the 
earth’s circumference. 


Ptolemy had calculated the Eurasian land mass 
occupied 180 degrees of the earth, but others had 
calculated 225 degrees. Christopher and his 
brother, Bartolemeo, interpreted maps in Italian 
miles of 1.2 kilometers, thus downsizing the earth, 
hence their miscalculation. Islamic scholars had 
used Arabic miles of 1.8 kilometers. 


Eratosthenes, a Greek astronomer (276-195 BCE), 
was the first to calculate the circumference of the 
earth. He calculated the distance from the Canary 
Isles to Cipango (Japan) as 12,200 miles. No ship 
could carry enough water for such a voyage. In 
fact, few ships then travelled over 30 days without 
landfall. 


No one even knew America was in the way! 
Columbus miscalculated the distance to Japan as 
2,400 miles. He got copies of a letter and map 
sent by Florentine scientist Toscanelli in 1474, 
who felt the same way. But Columbus knew what 
few others knew: Atlantic winds blew west from 
the Canaries, but blew east across the Northern 
Atlantic. 


When he asked the King of Portugal to sponsor 
him in 1485, experts rejected him. Then, in 1488, 
Bartolemeo Diaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, presaging an easterly route to the Orient. 


In 1486, Columbus sought 
an audience with Queen 
Isabella of Spain, whose 
advisors also rejected him. 
But, perhaps to stop him 
from inspiring others, they 
kept him on a small 
s retainer of 12,000 
Maravedis a year. 


In 1492, Ferdinand and 
Isabella drove out the 
Islamic Moors and Jews. 
The same year, they agreed 
to finance Columbus and 
make him “Admiral of the 
Seas.” But they refused 
him 10% of profits. They 
thought he would die! 
However, when fabulous 


wealth followed, the Spanish crown tied up 
Columbus’ descendants in court for almost three 
centuries until 1790. 


In August 1492, Columbus set sail in the Santa 
Maria, Pinta, and Nina from Palos, Spain, where 
the Pinzon brothers (leading citizens of Palos) 
took part and enlisted seamen. Columbus sailed to 
the Canary Isles for re-provisioning and set sail 
again on September 6. He sighted land on October 
12 only five weeks later. 


Conquistador’s motives were “Gospel, Glory, and 
Gold,” i.e. converting natives to Catholicism, 
rising in nobility, and rising in wealth. Scholars 
first thought Columbus’ landfall was Samana Cay, 
though later they felt it was San Salvador 
(Watling) Island. In either case, the natives were 
apparently friendly. 


Later, Columbus sailed to Cuba and Jamaica, then 
returned to Hispaniola (present day Haiti and 
Dominican Republic). He butchered the Tainos 
(Native Americans of Hispaniola), cutting off 
their hands if they did not bring gold, which was 
scarce. The Tainos had inferior weapons, so they 
fled, committed suicide, died of European 
diseases, or were enslaved. When Columbus 
arrived in 1493, an estimated 250,000 Tainos 
lived in Hispaniola. After his genocide, only a few 
hundred remained. 


Spaniards under Bartolemeo moved to Santo 
Domingo in the south of Hispaniola in 1495/6 — 
a better settlement. Then Columbus left for Spain 
in 1496, leaving Bartolemeo as governor. 


Columbus did set foot in present-day Panama, but 
not in what is now the United States. He spent 
most of his time in the Caribbean. When the 
Spanish first came to the New World, they 
brought supplies with them. But as they started 
settling, they needed money for exchange. There 
was no New World mint yet — that started in 
1536. Instead, they bought money with them from 
Spain. 


The crown took the “royal fifth,’ (20%) of all 
bullion found. They also took one real per mark of 
silver, and 2% and later increasing percentages of 
cargo and ship values at each Spanish port. 
Though, to be fair, Spain used some of this to 
improve their ports. 


The Conquistadors 


This table simplifies history into a series of 
conquistadors, who subdued central and south 
American Native American tribes. Each stole their 
religious bullion relics, then enslaved them to 
mine more bullion. 


A Conquis- A 
Country ‘don Capital Date 
Aztec ‘ Mexico 
Toltec Mexico Cortez City 1522 
Old 
Mayan RTE) LO Guatemala | 1524 
(Mexico) Alvarado Ci 
ity 
Peru, 
Inca (Bolivia & Pizzaro Lima 1535 
Ecuador) 
Chibchas Colombia Giménez Bogota 1538 
: : Pedro de ‘ 
Araucanian Chile Valdivia Santiago 1541 


The Prize from Potosi 

In 1545, a Spaniard, Juan de Villarroel, had an 
Indian working for him who discovered silver in 
Cerro Rico (“rich hill’). The mountain rose 
17,000 feet into the clouds. Cerro Rico in Potosi 
would produce 85% of all Spanish colonial silver. 


Within a year, the town of Potosi mushroomed, as 
miners and speculators flocked there. But, at the 
base (elevation 13,343 feet), mountain sickness 
was common and the air very thin. Today during 
daytime, temperatures reach into the 50s and 60s, 
but at night they are often below freezing. The 
Council of the Indies soon located an Audiencia 
(court) in La Plata (now Sucre, see map). There, 
daytime temperatures are in the more comfortable 
low 70s and night time around the 40s. 
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Anyone, Indians and blacks included, could mine 
Cerro Rico as long as they paid the quinto real 
(the 20% tax which netted the king 1.5 million 
pesos yearly). Mines and tunnels laced the 
mountain. Owners had to register a claim within 
30 days. If left unattended for more than a year, 
the Crown considered their mine abandoned. 


Cerro Rico back: round on a Potosi Street today. 


Most of the mine owners were Spanish. But most 
of the mine workers were Indians, for whom life 
was hard. They chewed coca leaves to make them 
oblivious to mountain sickness, and the cold and 
exhaustion of climbing up the mountain at such 
high elevations. 


Potosi was the first real New World city. In 1530, 
they had a population of 120,000, rivaling London 
and Paris. Sucre and La Paz are today co-capitals 
of Bolivia. The railroad from La Paz to Potosi 
crosses the third highest rail pass in the World, the 
Condor Pass at 15,700 feet. Ticlio in Peru is 100 
feet higher. In 2006, China opened a_ higher rail 
pass in Tibet at 16,627 feet elevation. 
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From the mid-1500s to 1800, New World mines 
produced 3 to 3.5 billion ounces of silver, or 
100,000 tons! Potosi was by far the largest mine. 
Between 1500 and 1550, the quantity of silver and 
gold in Europe tripled. Annual New World output 
was ten times that of the rest of the world. 


But 60% of silver flowing into Spain immediately 
left to pay debts of the profligate monarchy. Most 
of the silver flowed to England and Holland. This 
led to English and Dutch commerce, mercantilism 
and colonization. They, not the Spanish, 
controlled world business. Increased availability 
of silver led to: 


e inflation 

e amiddle class 

* amonetary, not a barter economy 

¢ money, not land, became the basis of wealth 

¢ undermining of Islamic power, because Europe 
became the international market system instead 
of the Middle East. 


Eighty percent of Inca miners died during their 
first year of labor. They had to climb up a system 
of ladders with 50 Ib. sacks of silver ore on their 
backs. Falls were frequent and fatal. Incas called 
the mines the “man-eating mines of Potosi.” 


Smelting at high altitudes was inefficient because 
of insufficient oxygen for red-hot fires. The Incas 
used guayras, or wind ovens, until Bartolomé de 
Medina in Mexico discovered the mercury 
amalgamation process in 1554. They transported 
mercury from Spain until 1572, when they 
discovered mercury mines at Huancavelica (see 
map). The Incas called it, “The mine of death.” 
But the amalgamation process extracted silver 
more efficiently — they even reprocessed tailings 
to extract more silver. But tragically, many 
enslaved Incas died from mercury poisoning. 


The Potosi Casa de La Moneda (Mint) used 
special trunks with multiple keys to open them to 
prevent theft. But theft was still common. And in 
many ways, the New World was the key to later 
European industrialization. More available 
money led to finance, which in turn led to 
development. A host of other discoveries flowed 
from the New World, including cotton, dyes, gold, 
rubber, quinine, and potatoes. But the Spanish 
were too busy transporting silver around the world 
to engage in business, and became displaced by 
the English and Dutch, who also took over the 
expanding slave trade. 


Mint at Potosi today. 
Mining & Minting Process at Potosi 

A Spanish mining claim was a 60 by 40 paras, a 
rectangle with an infinite depth. One para was 


32.9 inches. Thus, most ore came from vertical 
shafts with limited horizontal shafts. 


Potosi Silver Mining by Theodoor de Bry. 


Producing silver from the mines was a long and 
arduous process, involving many people and 
many processes: 


e Miners (barreteros) took a long iron pry bar 
and tallow candles down the vertical mine 
shafts, spending all day there. They were 
usually Indians, fortified by chewing coca 
leaves. 

¢ Haulers (aspiris) were also usually Indians, 
also fortified by chewing coca leaves. They 
climbed up wood ladders with leather crossbars 
carrying leather bags of 50 pounds of ore. 
Every 10 paras (27 feet), they had a resting 
platform, which also helped to reduce deaths 
from falling rocks. 

e Sorters at the surface (palladores), usually 
Indian women, sorted the ore into silver 
bearing or not. 
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e They placed the sorted ore on carts pulled by 
castrated llamas, holding woolen bags of 50 
pounds of ore to the stamp mill at the mountain 
base. 

e At the mountain base, a long aqueduct ran a 
series of water powered stamp mills (ingenios) 
which crushed ore. Inhaling the powder caused 
silicosis, a potent killer. 

e Next, they mixed the powder with copper 
sulfate, mercury, salt, powdered iron, and water 
on a patio and stirred it for about two weeks to 
form “pasta”. 


ew 


Patio process, Gould & Curry Mill 1866 USA. 


¢ Once amalgamated, they put the pasta in cloth 
bags and twisted them with stout poles to expel 
the valuable excess mercury. 

e They then heated the mixture and condensed 
the mercury for re-use, leaving 100 pound 
conical “pifias” — unrefined silver. 

e Some mine owners hired private smelters to 
smelt the pifas into 70 pound ingots or 
splashers of plata corriente. Other mine 
owners sold the pifas direct to a silver 
merchant who did the same thing. 

e Plata corriente went to the Casa de Fundacion 
(foundry), where the assayer (ensayador) took 
the quinto real (King’s fifth). He assayed silver 
into bars stamped with fineness, to show the 
owner had paid the quinto real. 

e Assayed bars went to the Casa de Moneda 
(mint) for cob production, or for direct to 
shipment to Spain. The foundry later moved 
into the Mint. 

e At the Mint, the assayer refined the silver to 
99.2% pure, then diluted it with copper to make 
it 93.1% pure. They poured these into strap- 
shaped molds ready for planchet cutting. This 
avoided having to roll and beat the silver into a 
uniform thickness. 


e The cutter (cortador) cut the planchets with 
large steel shears, one arm of which was fixed 
to the floor or to a table. He could then put his 
entire weight onto the other arm to shear off 
silver. 

¢ Trimmings (cizalla) were prime objects for 
theft. Guards tried to prevent this. 

e Once cut (usually slightly overweight, not 
under-weight), the weigher (balanceador) 
weighed the piece. If underweight, the piece 
had to be remelted, which cost more money. 

e They threw correct weight pieces into a basket. 
The blancher (blanqueador) heated the 
planchets, then removed fire scale and took 
them to the treasury office. 

¢ Once recorded by the treasurer, the blancher 
took the blanks into the coining room, where 
the coiner’s assistant placed a planchet on the 
obverse fixed die (pila) using tongs. The coiner 
used a hammer weighted with lead to hit the 
reverse die on top of it. 


In 1626, the Potosi reservoir dam feeding the 
aqueducts burst, flooding the ingenios with mud. 
The mint took years to recover from this. 


The Flota System 

Between 1500 and 1820, 17,000 voyages took 
place between the Indies and Spain, most of 
which carried bullion. Around 5% (850) were lost 
at sea. Of this 5%, the Spanish salvaged around 
3% (500). The Spanish flota system, which started 
in 1564, was also called the Plate fleet (from plata 
meaning silver) or the Silver Fleet. There were 
four fleets: 


The Flota de Tierra Firme, nicknamed the 
“galeones.” They left in August from Seville, 
stopping at the Canary Isles for supplies. They 
then sailed 3,900 miles to Cartagena, picking up 
pearls and bullion, then sailed to Portobello for 
the fairs. After overwintering in the Caribbean, the 
fleet reached Havana in the spring, hopefully 
leaving in June before the hurricane season. 


The Flota de Nueva Espafia, nicknamed the 
“flota,” left Seville in the Spring, or sometimes 
together with the Tierra Firme fleet in August. If 
together, they would split up in the Caribbean. 
The Nueva Espafia fleet stopped after 3,000 miles 
at Santo Domingo, then sailed to Veracruz to pick 
up Mexican bullion. Then, they paired up with the 
Tierra Firme fleet in June to leave Havana for 
Spain — the longest leg at 4,500 miles and the 
most risky through the Florida Straits. 


The Manilla galleons started in the late 1560s. 
They were larger for the longer Pacific voyage, 
stopping at the Marianas, a 7,700 mile journey, 
then the Philippines. There they picked up silk, 
spices, and porcelain from China in exchange for 
silver and sailed 8,900 miles to Acapulco on the 
Pacific coast of Mexico. There, they transferred 
the goods to a mule train to cross Mexico, or 
sailed down to Panama City for the easier isthmus 
crossing there. 


The South Seas Fleet brought bullion and gems 
1,700 miles from Callao (Lima) to Panama City. 


Typical transit times and months were: 
Sanlicar to Canaries 7-8 days, August, (700 
miles) 


Canaries to Hispaniola 25-30 days, Aug/Sept. 
Hispaniola to Nombre de Dios 15 days, October 
Hispaniola to Veracruz 28 days, October 
Veracruz to Havana 20 days, Feb/March/April 


Peruvian silver traveled by mule train 1,000 miles 
from Potosi to Lima. From there, ships took silver 
and gold from Callao (Lima’s port) to Panama 
City. Colombian gold, silver, and gems also 
traveled to Cartagena. Ships from the Cartagena 
fleet would also visit Cubagua, off present-day 
Venezuela, where the Spanish had cultivated skin 
divers to find pearls. 


The flota or fleet system protected merchant naos 
with armed galleons. Each fleet, depending on 
bullion output and supply needs, had 10-90 naos 
and 2-10 galleons. The largest galleon, the 
Capitana, carried the Captain-General (the 
commander-in-chief of the fleet) in the front. The 
smaller Almiranta galleon carried the Admiral of 
the fleet (the second-in-command) in the rear. 
Galleons carried the bullion. The naos carried 
passengers, supplies, and lesser value goods. 
Smaller ships (avisos) also travelled back and 
forth between the galleons and naos during the 
voyage to transfer supplies, passengers, etc. 


Early cities in colonial Panama. 


Before 1597, Nombre de Dios was the gathering 
place for the fleets. After that, the more easily 
defended Portobello became the Atlantic 
Panamanian port of choice. Bullion, emeralds, and 
precious stones from South America travelled 
from Panama City by mule train on the Camino de 
Cruces, then by boat on the River Chagres to 
Portobello. Oriental goods shipped from Acapulco 
to Panama City traveled on the same route. From 
1606 to 1739, Portobello hosted a 40-day fair 
where merchants from Spain, Panama, Colombia 
and Peru flocked to exchange Spanish and New 
World goods. 
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After the great fairs met from November to 
February, the two fleets combined in the spring at 
Havana. From there, they sailed to Spain, 
hopefully before June. But after British Admiral 
Vernon took Portobello in 1739, Spanish South 
Seas ships preferred the Cape Horn route, and the 


Portobello fairs fizzled out. The Panama 
Audiencia (court) gradually deteriorated until 
Spain suppressed it 12 years later. 


The two fleets were supposed to leave Havana in 
June to avoid the hurricane season. But they often 
put off leaving until July or August because of: 


e inefficiency 

* ship repairs 

* pirates 

¢ failure of linking ships to arrive 
e hurricanes 


The two fleets left Havana, picking up the gulf 
stream traveling northeast through the Florida 
Straights, often during hurricane season. Indeed, 
the main shipwrecks areas for the Spanish fleets 
were the Florida Keys, Eastern Florida, and the 
Caribbean Islands. 


By contrast, most Portuguese, Dutch and British 
shipwrecks were in South and East Africa, the 
English Channel, and the North Sea. 


The combined fleets arrived in Spain at Sanlucar 
de Barrameda, the entrance to the Guadalquivir 
River. There they had to negotiate a dangerous 
sandbar, then ascend the river to Seville. The 
Crown demanded they unload all bullion at the 


| Torre de Oro, the Crown’s “customs.” As ships 
- grew in size, Spain allowed them to load and 


unload in Cadiz to avoid the Sanlicar sandbar. 


Between 1500 and 1800, Spain controlled 80% of 
world silver and 70% of world gold. But, like a 
childish lottery ticket winner, they simply spent it 
on wars and royal excesses — they did not invest 
it in their country or economy. Of course, back 
then, there were no macroeconomists. They were 
called politicians — who curried royal favor with 
their schemes and intrigues, frittering away 
Spanish wealth. Instead, the Dutch and English 
got rich. 


But the flota system worked. They lost most ships 
from hurricanes and from striking reefs. Only in 
1628 did they lose a fleet to Dutch Admiral Piet 
Hein, and in 1657, to the English Admiral Robert 
Blake. England also captured four Manila 
galleons. But Spain got 95% of their fleets 
through. 


Why did they make cobs? 

Spain knew their colonies could not function 
without money. They did not want to send them 
money from Spain, but they wanted them to have 
enough money to support a good economy. The 
story of the Captaincy General of Guatemala, 
whose economy flowered when their mint made 
enough circulating cobs, is instructive. It speaks 
against mercantilism. But Spain could make the 
money cheaply. As long as it contained enough 
silver or gold of the correct fineness, that was all 
that really mattered — hence the importance of a 
visible assayer mark. 


The colonists struck cobs by hand. They were 
cheap to make. Spain struck cobs too. Colonial 
Spain did not have to coin all its bullion. Treasure 
ships were full of bars of bullion going to Spain. 
The cobs were for the local economy and for 
Spain to buy foreign goods. Excess cobs went to 
Spain. Stamped ingots and cobs both certified 
payment of the quinto real. 


Lasting for two centuries in Spanish America, 
cobs became iconic for treasure hunters and 
collectors. 


Cobs as collectibles 

Until the end of the Second World War, there was 
little interest in cob collecting. The invention of 
the Self Contained Underwater Breathing 
Apparatus or SCUBA in the late 1940s spurned a 
diving craze. And with it came commercial divers 
who hunted for treasure. For some, it became an 
addiction. 


The enormous quantities of cobs and treasure bars 
brought up from the deep by scuba divers led to 
an explosion of interest in cobs. Frank Sedwick 
and his son, Daniel Frank Sedwick, have been the 
prime dealers in such pieces. What creates even 
more interest is the scholarship that goes along 
with it. Cobs have become detective items. You 
have to figure out what the cob is, based on an 
extensive knowledge of which designs, styles, 
assayers, and dates they show. 


They can make you feel like a Sherlock Holmes. 
But most Sherlocks need references. The best I 
have found is Daniel Frank Sedwick’s The 
Practical Book of Cobs. 


Alan Craig’s book Spanish Colonial Silver Coins 
in the Florida Collection talks about 25,000 coins 
in their inventory. Over 95% of these came from 
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the eleven-ship 1715 Fleet, shipwrecked along a 
35-mile stretch of southeast Florida. 


In his book, Craig mentions that Mexico City to 
Veracruz was a 10-day low-risk mule journey. The 
Bogota to Cartagena journey took longer but was 
relatively safe. But pirate and Indian raids made 
the Panama, Potosi, and Lima trips much more 
dangerous. Most Potosi and Lima cobs crossed 
Panama to get to Spain. 


After 1630, Mexico, the Caribbean, and North 
America refused “Peruvians,” so most ended up in 
Panama or Spain. As Potosi entangled itself in 
graft, Spain became an absentee landlord for 
about 30 years. What happened in Spain for 30 
years? The Thirty Years’ War, a European 
religious war from 1618 to 1648. 


Following this, the Potosi Mint scandal erupted. 
But after 1652, Potosi cobs were acceptable 
everywhere. By 1740, the Portobello trade fairs 
became less important, as ships could now 
navigate around Cape Horn. 


Dutch East India Company 

The Dutch East India Company (VOC or 
Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie) was one of 
the largest companies in history, lasting from 1602 
to 1799. The first chartered company to issue 
dividend-paying stock, it was also the first 
formally listed public company. For almost 200 
years, they paid an incredible annual dividend 
averaging 18%! The first conglomerate, the VOC 
included shipping, ship building, armed forces, 
overseas posts, exploration, trade, and foreign 
direct investment. 


In 1609, the VOC hired the mariner, Henry 
Hudson, to find a northeast passage. This was a 
presumed sea route north of Russia to sail directly 
to China and Japan. Hudson soon switched to 
searching for a northwest passage through 
America. The idea caught on and experts sent 
many expeditions looking for this route. 


Considered by many the forerunner of the modern 
corporation, the VOC became so powerful it had 
its own army and navy of 10,000 men. They even 
had their own coins (see the picture of the three 
gulden piece). 


They built 1,500 of their own ships and sent a 
million Europeans east, in 5,000 ships, moving 
five times the tonnage of the British East India 
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Company. The VOC held the spice monopoly for 
the 1600s but also imported sugar, coffee, wine 
and textiles. This was the new Silicon Valley 
startup of its day. Not to be outdone, the British 
imitated its structure with the British East India 
Company in 1657. 


The Dutch State granted the VOC government- 
like powers: they could wage war, sign treaties, 
issue coins, imprison and execute people and 
establish colonies. 


In 1621, the Dutch formed the Dutch West India 
Company, and in 1624 persuaded 300 Walloon 
families to colonize New Netherland between 
British Virginia and French Canada. But the VOC 
dwarfed the Dutch West India Company. 


In 1611, entrepreneurs founded the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange. Most of its business was the 
VOC. This was the first stock exchange, and it 
inspired John Law to write about finance and 
banking. Law decided the reason for the VOC’s 
success was the availability of money created by 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. The first to 
challenge mercantilism, he advocated paper 
money and fractional reserve banking to increase 
the money supply. But in practice, as the 
Controller General of France, he created the 
Mississippi bubble that almost bankrupted France. 


Britannia rules the waves! 

Britain, as an island, needed a navy to defend her 
interests. Starting in the 700s, Vikings raided 
England, Ireland, and France until France came up 
with a clever idea. They would give the Vikings 
land in Northwest France, then perhaps they 
would settle down and become farmers rather than 
raiders. The idea worked, and the Normans 
became powerful, so powerful that they took over 
England in 1066. England fought France 
repeatedly until the battle of Waterloo, which 
ended the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. But as an 
island nation, she knew that a powerful navy was 
indispensable. She ruled the waves from about 
1750 to 1920. 


History of Diving 

Without diving for shipwrecks, the field of cobs 
would be tiny. Almost as fascinating as cobs is the 
history of the science behind diving. 

I divide it into six types: 


1. Breath holding diving 
2. Diving bells and caissons 
3. Diving chambers or submersibles 
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4. Helmet diving 
5. Armored diving suits 
6. Scuba 


1. Breath-holding diving 

“Skin diving” started around 4,500 BCE. Some 
shells found in Mesopotamia could only have 
come from the sea floor. Around 2,500 BCE, 
Cretan divers dove for sea sponges, which they 
sold. They and other Greeks dove for sponges 
until Dupont developed synthetic sponges in the 
1940s. Divers also brought up pearls, murex for 
purple dye, and red coral for jewelry. They used 
weights to descend fast, and a rope to pull them 
up fast. Breath-holding with training and 
experience likely lasted 2-3 minutes. 


Large scale pearl diving occurred in 550 BCE off 
India. Marco Polo later said these divers could 
descend up to 90 to 120 feet! In ancient times, 
they also used divers to salvage sunken treasure 
and for pier construction. 


Aboriginal Caribbean pearl divers existed long 
before Columbus. On his third voyage in 1498, 
Columbus’ men located oyster beds off Cubagua 
Island near Venezuela, after seeing a Carib 
wearing pearls. The Carib divers soon died from 
European diseases, excessive demands for diving, 
or shark and manta ray attacks. So, in the 1530s, 
the Spanish started training enslaved blacks to 
dive. They kept Indian diver teams, and later 
black diver teams (including salvage outfits) at 
Havana, Veracruz, Cartagena, and Panama City, to 
recover sunken treasure. 


During the 1550s convoys (flotas) developed to 
prevent pirate attacks. Each ship had native or 
black divers who inspected ships below the water 
lines before they set sail. If a ship leaked during a 
voyage, they lowered divers on ropes to seal the 
holes with lead or to overlay nailed planks of 
wood. 


On arriving at Seville’s Torre de Oro, many ships 
would toss undeclared bullion overboard then 
send divers later to retrieve it. But the Crown 
caught on and had their own divers beat them to 
it, looking for the same treasure! 


Bermuda privateers seized local pearl divers and 
forced them to salvage treasure. These divers 
stood the best chance of receiving their freedom 
under the pirates’ democracy. Salvaging sunken 
treasure ships was Bermuda’s major industry from 
1610 to 1650. The center of piracy then moved to 
Port Royal, Jamaica. 


In 1641, the flota for Spain had 8 galleons and 22 
naos. Two days from Havana, a hurricane struck, 
sinking all except the almiranta, which limped 
along till it struck a reef 50 miles north of 
Hispaniola. Of 600 souls, 400 sheltered on a sand 
spit, the other 200 sailed on rafts to Santo 
Domingo. Only a few survived. For 20 years, the 
Spanish mounted over 60 failed breath-holding 
diver expeditions to salvage the fleet. 


The New Englander, William Phips, caught the 
treasure bug early. He got English King Charles II 
to back him, then James IJ. He discovered the 
Concepcion wreck of 1641 and salvaged $12 
million (today’s figures). The crown gave him 
one-sixth of it and a knighthood. 


In 1692, a major earthquake hit Port Royal, then 
the pirate capital in Jamaica. Much of the city 
became submerged. Divers again had a heyday 
salvaging valuables. 


In 1715, a hurricane hit the combined Plate fleet. 
They lost 14 million pesos off the coast of 
Florida. Port Royal skin divers swarmed the site, 
recovering half a million pesos. Spain then sent 
warships to keep them at bay, then recovered 
around seven million pesos. Early salvage used 
breath-holding divers, grappling hooks and 
rudimentary diving bells. 


2. Diving Bells and Caissons 

A 600 CE Arab historian wrote a (? fanciful) 
account of Alexander the Great descending in a 
diving bell to inspect diving actions during the 
siege of Tyre. Aristotle also mentioned diving 
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bells in 360 BCE, writing, “A kettle is let down to 
them (sponge divers)...full of...air...it is forcibly 
kept upright...to prevent the air from escaping...” 
The first modern description of diving bells was 
in 1531 in Lake Nemi, south of Rome. They 
found pleasure galleys of Emperor Caligula. 


In 1689, a French physicist, Denis Papin, used a 
bell with fresh surface air from a bellows pump. 
This eliminated carbon dioxide buildup, provided 
unlimited time, and allowed greater depth bells. 


Surface pressure air would only occupy half the 
volume at a depth of 34 feet, and a third at 68 feet. 
This reflects the atmospheric pressure of 34 feet 
of water at sea level. Thus, 34 feet below water, 
water pressure compresses gas to two 
atmospheres. Pump capacity at the time only 
reached three atmospheres, i.e., 68 feet. 
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Enclosed pressurized caisson. 


Caissons are like diving bells, only they are larger. 
In 1788, John Smeaton invented the caisson. This 
was simply a mammoth diving bell of cast iron 
with 6-12 people working inside it. They used it 
to build the Plymouth lighthouse footings in 
England. Workers could spend hours or a day 
there, as it was shallow. If the caisson was deep, 
they pumped in atmospheric pressure air to avoid 
the bends. 


Shallow caissons can be open to the air above. 
But they need to pressurize deeper caissons to 
stop seabed mud from being pushed up into the 
caisson. Deeper caissons can be used to lay 
concrete footings on the seabed. 


3. Diving chambers or submersibles 

The Englishman, John Lethbridge, patented a 
rigid 6 by 2 1/2 feet cone with armholes, and a 
glass window in 1715. But over a depth of 50 feet, 
it leaked too much. It had a closed air system, so 
the chamber periodically resurfaced for an air 
change. 


He used it with great success to salvage the 1724 
Slot ter Hooge VOC shipwreck and many others. 


Wooden chambers ruptured at depth, so steel 
chambers replaced them. The French engineer, 
Ernest Bazon, built a steel chamber in 1865 to 
salvage the Vigo Bay Treasure. In 1934, William 
Beebe and Otis Barton called their diving 
chamber a bathysphere (meaning “deep sphere”’.) 
It descended to 3,000 feet. 


Submersibles holding one, two or more people 
sprang up. Soon remote submersibles with video 
cameras, lights, sensors, and remote arms 
operated at great depths without needing humans. 
In 1988, the Columbus-America Discovery Group 
used an ROV (remotely operated vehicle) to 
salvage over $100 million of gold from SS 
Central America at 2 as feet. 


ROV Hercules 2005 Mystic Aquarium. 


4. Armored Diving Suits 

Also called atmospheric diving suits, like a 
chamber, they isolated the diver from outside 
pressure, so he could breathe regular air. These 
are really a subclass of diving 
chambers and submersibles. The 
problem was the early ones were very 
heavy and the divers poorly mobile. 
Suit weights reached 600 pounds. In 
the 1920s, the American, Benjamin 
Franklin Leavitt, designed a suit and 
salvaged wrecks. He tried to salvage * 
the Lusitania, but the British 
government repeatedly refused 
permission. The Italian, Giovanni 
Quaglia, salvaged the Egypt wreck \/ 
from 1928 to 1932 for $6 million of ° 
gold. He used a diving observation A) 
chamber to guide grapple hooks & 
above and to lay explosives from the 
surface. 


Armored Diving Suit. 


§. Helmet Diving 

Pumps in the 1700s could only create enough 
pressure for air at 15-20 feet below the surface. 
The problem is that every 34 feet below the 
surface, the atmospheric pressure increases by one 
atmosphere. Thus, at 100 feet, a pump must create 
four atmospheres of pressure, not one. 


In 1819, an Englishman, Augustus Siebe (the 
father of helmet diving), made a brass helmet into 
which air compressors on the surface pumped air. 
His leather and canvas suit had exhalation vents in 
the waist. But if he deviated from upright, the air 
all escaped via the waist vents and asphyxiated 
him. 


In 1837, Siebe made a suit giving the diver the 
ability to control the air coming in. He could thus 
increase the pressure as the water pressure 
increased against his body on descent and inflate 
his suit to ascend. By 1860, helmet diving suits 
replaced diving bells and caissons. 


In 1885, Alexander Lambert salvaged the Spanish 
ship Alfonso XII at 162 feet. Others at the time 
would only go to 80 feet. He recovered the entire 
gold treasure of $500,000, but got the bends and 
had to retire. In the bends, too rapid an ascent 
causes nitrogen to bubble in the blood, just like 
unscrewing the cap to a soda bottle. The bubbles 
block blood vessels, especially in joints and the 
brain. No one understood the physiology of this 
until the Frenchman, Paul Bert, worked it out in 
1878. 


In 1917, a German mine sank the White Star 
Liner, Laurentic, off the Irish coast. She carried 
$25 million in gold bars. Under absolute secrecy, 
a British navy salvage team 
disguised as a trawler raised the 
gold over six years from a depth of 
132 feet using helmet divers. 


The two dreaded complications of 
helmet diving were the bends and 
the squeeze. The squeeze was 
caused by a sudden loss of air 
pressure in the suit, like a blocked 
air line. When this happened, the 
increased pressure at depth forced 
the skin into the helmet and tubes, 
which was usually fatal. But a mild 
case caused only hemorrhage from 
the nose, ears and eyes. 


By 1900, divers felt 120 feet was the limit of 
diving because of the bends, inefficient work at 
depth, and carbon dioxide poisoning. In 1907, the 
British physiologist, Haldane, worked out carbon 
dioxide poisoning and mandated 1.5 cubic feet of 
air per minute flow. Diving then became possible 
to 200 feet, which was the limit of air 
compressors at the time. 


Helmet Diving Suit. 


Physiologists soon worked out that, to spend one 
hour at 300 feet, you would need a complex 
sequence of 7 1/2 hours of decompression to stop 
the bends. 


When depths increased, another problem came 
along — “raptures of the deep,” or nitrogen 
narcosis. In the 1930s, American Professor Elihu 
Thompson substituted a heltum/oxygen mixture, 
which prevented nitrogen narcosis below 200 feet, 
and decreased decompression times. 


6. Scuba Diving 

Scuba stands for Self-Contained Underwater 
Breathing Apparatus. In 1865, Benoit Rouquayrol 
and Auguste Denayrouze (both French) invented 
SCUBA. The diver had a cylinder on his back, 
supplied by 40 atmospheres via a surface pump. 
The diver used a mouth regulator with a 
membrane sensitive to water pressure. As the 
pressure increased, the membrane caused a valve 
to allow air into the suit. The regulator only sent 
air to the mouthpiece if the diver took a breath. 
This membrane regulator was a major advance. 
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In 1867, they also changed from goggles to a face 
mask so water pressure did not flatten the goggles 
against the eyes. Some apparatus used scrubbers 
to remove carbon dioxide so they could re-use the 
air. 


In 1926, Yves le Prieur used compressed air tanks 
without regulators and a constant flow. It is 
puzzling that it took until 1942 for Jacques 
Cousteau and Gagnon to add back the membrane 
regulator of 1865. Their scuba modernized diving, 
leading to the post-war boom in recreational 
diving and treasure hunting on wrecks. 


The Professional Association of Diving 
Instructors (PADI) in the US numbers 137,000. 
Twenty-seven million people have scuba dived in 
the US. Scuba diving uses the compressed air 
tanks with a regulator feeding into a nose and eye 
mask. By contrast, “skin-diving” means 
snorkeling often with a spear gun to catch fish. 


Modern scuba diver. 


East West, Trade’s Best! 

The East (present-day China, India, Indonesia, 
and Philippines) had things that the West wanted. 
They had silk from China and cotton from India; 
new perfumes; gems like diamonds, sapphires, 
rubies, and jade; porcelain, paper, and gunpowder 
from China; and spices from the Moluccas (later 
called the Spice Islands, and now part of East 
Indonesia). 


The West had silver and gold. From ancient Greek 
times, silver came from mines in Europe and gold 
from Africa and Egypt. But the West wanted the 
East’s textiles, gems, spices and porcelain. 


A trade started along the Silk Road, opened by 
Darius I of Persia in 130 BCE. It lasted until 1453 
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German map of the Silk Road 114 BCE to 1453 CE. 


CE, first controlled by Arabs who later became 
Muslims. The Silk Road (see map) was not a 
single road, but a series of trade routes connecting 
East and West that changed over time. Those who 
controlled the western end of the route controlled 
western trade. 


After Alexander the Great’s conquests, his 
generals (called diadochi) split the spoils, each 
ruling an area in the Near East: 


¢ Ptolemy — Egypt 

e Cassander — Macedonia 
e Lysimachus — Thrace ye / 
e Seleucus — Babylon leucid Empire in 200 BCE 
¢ Antigonus — Asia Minor 


The Seleucid Kingdom turned into one of the 
largest (see map) and they controlled East-West 
trade. But by 63 BCE, the kingdom had 
contracted and the Roman general, Pompey, took 
over the kingdom. Subsequently, the Indo- 
Scythians controlled the Indus River civilizations, 
then the Hephthalites who both controlled access 
to the Silk Road. 


Barbarian invasions in the West in 500 CE 

stopped sea trade and closed down European trade 

along the Silk Road during the dark ages. Then, 

around 700, the Umayyad Muslim Caliph, the Ottoman Turks took Byzantium in 1453, this 

Muhammad bin Qasim, controlled the area. again spelled the end of Silk Road east/west trade, 
giving way to Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch 

This Umayyad Caliphate re-opened trade to _ trade by ship. 

Europe via Muslim ports in Sicily and Spain in 

the 700s. Christian Byzantium severed trade in Portugal was the first. They sought alternative 

1000 CE trying to make their own silk. But when _‘ routes to the East round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Umayyad Caliphate around 700 CE. 


Chapter 1: In the beginning 


They established Goa in India in 1510, the Spice 
Islands in the 1520s, and Macau in China in 1557. 
Spain started a Pacific trade route to the 
Philippines in the 1560s from the New World, 
exchanging gold and silver for textiles, gems, 
spices and porcelain. The Manila galleons sailed 
once a year from Acapulco, Mexico, to the 
Philippines. Trade goods arriving in Acapulco 
could cross land through Mexico to Veracruz, or 
sail to Panama City and cross the more dangerous 
route across the isthmus of Panama to Porto Bello 
and thence to Spain. 


After Portugal’s sea trade round the Cape of Good 
Hope, Holland soon followed suit. In 1602, they 
formed the VOC (Vereenigde Oost Indische 
Compagnie or Dutch East India Company), which 
lasted almost 200 years until 1799, the most 
successful company of all time. 


Before bullion arrived, China used copper for 
cowry, spade, hoe and knife money from 900 
BCE. They also used bank notes starting in the 
800s. The only remaining notes known today are 
the Ming Dynasty notes of the 1300s, printed on 
mulberry bark paper (see picture). 


Chinese had little silver of their own until the 
1500s, so produced copper “cash” holed coins. a ; 

China cast these from around 330 BCE to 1912. Ming Dynasty Chinese Bank note. 
When trade silver increased in the 1500s, China 
melted silver into ingots called sycees (see 
picture). These were commonly boat shaped silver 
or gold ingots, cast from ca. 200 BCE until 1912, 
when the Xinhai Revolution overthrew the last 
Qing Emperor Puyi. The Chinese used sycees 
more as a store of wealth than as currency. Sycee 
is an anglicization of the Cantonese pronunciation 
of the characters for “fine silk”. 


When silver arrived, Chinese merchants stamped C 


. é : ash copper coin from Northern Song Dynasty. 
silver coins with chop marks. These denoted the —_4101-1125 CE. Courtesy Heritage Auctions. HA.com 


merchant and silver content. US trade dollars and 
Mexican 8 reales coins often come chop marked. 


_—— 


Chinese Sycee 1800s 50 taels. Courtesy of Heritage 
Chop marked Mexican 8 reales. Courtesy Wikipedia Auctions HA.com_5 inches and 58.8 troy oz. silver 
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Chinese merchants far preferred these coins to 
sycees. But the Qing dynasty resisted minting 
silver coins until 1890, when they minted a 0.72 
tael silver coin at par with the Mexican peso. This 
became the yuan in 1910. In 1933, the Chinese 
Nationalist party abolished the yuan’s parity with 
the tael, then abandoned the silver standard in 
1935; 


A brief history of ships 

The first boats may have been dugouts, rafts or 
bundled reeds. The oldest known surviving boat, 
the Pesse canoe, was found in the Netherlands — 
a dugout dating to 8,000 BCE. We know the 
Babylonians sailed to India and knew astronomy 
ca. 3,000-2,500 BCE. Egyptians sailed the 
Mediterranean to Crete and Syria ca. 3000 BCE as 
well as the Red Sea. They used an A-frame mast 
folded up and down using ropes. 


Over 100,000 years ago, humans _ probably 
reached Crete by rafts, dugouts or reed boats. 
Minoans (from Crete) and Phoenicians (from 
present-day Lebanon) regularly sailed the 
Mediterranean from 2,500 BCE. They were both 
more seagoing than the Egyptians, who preferred 
the Nile to open seas. 


Around 1,500 BCE, ships developed keels and 
single masts. The Etruscans in Italy and ancient 
Greeks also sailed the Mediterranean from around 
700 
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Assvrian bireme warship with pointed ram from 
Nineveh 700 BCE. 


Galleys were large rowing boats. An Assyrian 
relief from Nineveh (modern-day Mosul, Iraq) 
depicts a relief of a bireme (two tiers of oars on 
each side), around 700 BCE. Greek vases show 
biremes dating to around 500 BCE. Two tiers of 
oars did not necessarily require two stories. The 
largest were five tiers, perhaps using three stories. 
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Galley builders found propulsion was better with 
two men on one oar than two men with two oars. 


In the Mediterranean, winds were capricious. As a 
result, the more maneuverable galleys could easily 
prey on sail ships. Biremes and triremes could do 
eight knots and had rams to pierce ships below the 
waterline (as seen in the relief picture). 


This Lycian stater pictured below, ca. 400-300 
BCE, shows the underwater ram on the left, 
pointing to the right. The reverse (on the right) 
shows the aft of the ship with the letters DAXH, 
for the city state Phaselis in Asia Minor. 


Phaselis Stater showing underwater prow ram. 


Byzantium used Greek fire, invented by a Syrian 
engineer, Callinicus. Composed of a mixture of 
naphtha, sulfur, and salt peter, they ignited it in a 
tube.One end of the tube had bellows to squirt at 
the enemy to set them alight. Byzantium kept the 
formula a secret. After around 200 CE, Byzantium 
dominated the Mediterranean. 
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irate, Thomas the Slav, using Greek fire 
against a Byzantine ship in 821. 
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In the East, Muslims, who had conquered the 
Arabian peninsula in the 600s, became expert 
seafarers in the Indian Ocean, sailing to East 
Africa and South Asia. 


Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese explorer 
trying to sail to the Indian Ocean round Africa, 
blew off course and discovered Brazil. Likely, 
others also blew off course to the Americas. 


Until the discovery of America, Western 
civilization revolved around the Mediterranean. 
Authorities estimate that between 1500 BCE and 
1000 CE, there were 20,000 shipwrecks in the 
Mediterranean, which are still there. 


Outside the Mediterranean, Vikings raided the 
European coast from 793 CE (Lindisfarne) to 
1066 CE (Norman conquest of England). Viking 
wrecks are often well preserved because they sank 
in cold waters where teredo worms and coral 
organisms are not active. 


In the late 1100s, Hanseatic League ships included 
stern rudders, fore-and-aft castles, and measured 
100 by 23 feet, with a 10 feet draught. The first 
known stern rudder (rather than free oar rudder) 
dates from 1180. 


In the 1400s, most large ships had single masts. 
The lateen sail, a type of fore-and-aft sail, started 
at least as early as the 800s, but a gravestone from 
the 100s CE also shows a lateen sail. French King 
Louis IX’s 7th crusade used twin lateen sails in 
1268 sailing from Venice. 


Seafarers did not use galleys in Russia, Sweden or 
the Baltic, perhaps because it was too cold there. 
Galleys lasted in the Mediterranean until the 
1600s. The last battle using a galley was Matapan, 
off Greece, in 1717. By around 1620, sailing ships 
preferred using cannon from a distance to destroy 
the enemy rather than boarding enemy ships. Ship 
design then focused on cannon and gun decks, and 
lowering the center of gravity. Galleys could only 
fire from the front and relied on boarding enemy 
ships. 


Carracks developed in the 1300s with multiple 
masts. We know of one from 1367 which used a 
square rig with lateen foremast for Atlantic 
sailing. Their shrouds used block and tackle from 
early 1400s. Although they could have three 
masts, they used the fore-and-aft sails more for 
steering than propulsion. However, to sail into the 
wind, you needed a fore-and-aft sail like a lateen 
sail rather than a square sail. 


Carrack construction used a ratio of LOA (length 
overall):keel:beam of 3:2:1, for example 90:60:30 
feet in the 1400s. Columbus’ Santa Maria 1492 
was probably a carrack, but we are still unsure 
what it looked like. 


The Portuguese developed caravels, which used 
two or three lateen sails, making them highly 
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maneuverable for sailing down the West African 
coast. Sailing against the wind was no problem. 
They had a LOA:beam ratio of 3.5:1, 1.e., were 
narrower than a carrack. They often measured 40 
feet by 11 feet up to 60 feet by 17 feet. Columbus’ 
Nifia was caravel. But sailors found lateen sails on 
all 3 masts unsuitable for westward sailing from 
the Canaries, so they re-rigged them with some 
square sails. 


Carrack ca. 1558. 


In 1555, the French pirate Jacques de Sores burnt 
and sacked Havana (see picture). 


Sacking of Havana. 


Two Spanish naval experts, Alvaro de Bazan and 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (both pictured), 
designed a new ship to defend the Spanish against 
pirates. The new ship was the galleon. Bazan got 
an exclusive concession to build galleons in 1550. 
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Alvaro de Bazan & Pedro Menandez de Aviles. 


The big sailing ship of the 1400s and early 1500s 
was the carrack. Galleons were usually under 500 
tons, but the Manila galleons reached 2,000 tons. 
Galleons differed from the carracks. they were: 


¢ lower and longer 

e lower forecastle to decrease wind resistance 
¢ square, not rounded stern 

e 3-4 masts square-rigged, but lateen aft rig 

¢ carried 24-36 cannon 


Lateen rigged sail. 


In addition, the galleon was carvel built rather 
than clinker built, which meant heavier frames. 


A nao was the Spanish and Portuguese word for a 
carrack merchant ship. 


Galleons started replacing carracks in the mid- 
1500s. Their LOA:keel:beam ratio was 4:3:1. A 
typical galleon LOA: keel: beam was 100:75:25 
feet. By contrast, carracks were 3:2:1 e.g. 

~ : 90:60:30 feet. Galleons were longer, lower and 
Spanish Galleon late 1500s. narrower, more seaworthy and better able to carry 


cannon. They often used lead sheathing or treated 
Clinker-built Carvel-built wood and had copper bilge pumps. Initially 100 


tons, they grew in size. Tonnage, called “tonelaje” 
in Spanish, was a variable measurement, 
sometimes referring to cubic capacity, sometimes 
weight. You cannot compare given ship tonnages 
in different countries. 


Ship building was a family affair using experience 
rather than scientific methods. They kept it secret 
and used no drawings. Early on, ships needed 
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ne Carrack Galleon 


LOA:keel:beam 322.5 4:3:1 
90:60:30 100:75:25 


Typical size 


Forecastle low and small 
Hull 


Masts 


high and large 
clinker built 
3-4 


carvel built 


3-4 


2 square 


front 2 square 
2 lateen 


Rigging rear lateen 


Typically 


high and wide 


low and long 


round 
20 
1 


Stern square 
24-36 initially 


1,2 o0r3 


Cannon 


Gun decks 


Differences between a carrack and _a galleon. 


high castles for boarding. Later, high castles 
increased wind resistance, decreased visibility and 
seaworthiness, and became obsolete once ships 
depended on cannon rather than boarding to fight. 


Sailors commonly deserted ships after arriving in 
the New World. Everyone wanted to make their 
fortune there! Provisions included one liter of 
wine per sailor per day, biscuits, olive oil, vinegar 
and cheese. Officers had to bring their own 
foodstuffs. 


A brief history of navigation 

Before 1552, pilots used maps but were often 
poorly literate and did not use celestial navigation. 
In 1552 Spain started a school of navigation at the 
Casa de Contratacion in Seville, the regulatory 
agency since 1503 for all trade with the Indies. 
Starting with one year of lectures then an exam, 
they soon shortened the course. Pilots were 
supposed to have six years of experience crossing 
the Atlantic but, being well paid, they often bribed 
officials instead. 


The padron was a navigation map updated yearly 
from other pilots’ journeys. Latitudes were often 
incorrect and pilots often had to go ashore to take 
latitude readings. They also used a 200 fathom 
line with a 14 pound weight and a shorter line 
with a 7 pound weight. They put wax into the 
bottom of the sound, so could tell if the bottom 
was shells, sand, or mud. Navigation directions 
often included this information. The first map 
project was the Mercator projection in 1569, 
which projected the earth from a sphere to a 
cylinder. Pilot schools taught how to use sounds, 
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maps, compass, astrolabe, quadrant or cross staff. 
They also taught computing latitude, plotting the 
ship’s position, and understanding tides from the 
phases of the moon. The discovery of accurate 
longitude came in 1762 with Harrison’s 
chronometer. 


Glossary of ship terms 

Bow front of ship, aft is back of ship, and 
stern is the back part of the ship. 

Bowsprit. Diagonal mast projecting from the 
front of the ship. Often used lateen spritsail. 
Bonaventure mast. Behind mizzen mast. 
Decks. Bottom was called the hold. Above that 
the lower deck, above that the main deck, 
above and behind that was a half deck. Behind 
the mizzen mast was a higher poop deck for 
rudder control. 

Forecastle is the deck in front of the foremast. 
They used a beak head in front of the forecastle 
for the crew toilet. Officers’ toilets were 
covered and projected from the rear sides. 
Frigate. Smaller 6-12 gun ships initially, but 
in 1600s increased to 60 guns. In 1700s, 
usually meant a single gun deck ship. 

Galeass was a cross between a galley and a 
large ship. 

Grating deck protected gunners for falling 
rigging and allowed smoke to disperse in 
battle. 

Port is left as you face forward, starboard is 
right. 


FOREMAST 


Diagram of location of masts. 
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The Englishman, Mathew Baker (1530-1613), 
was the first naval architect to commit his designs 
to paper, rather than using a model, or working 
traditionally from laying the keel. 


The French were late to ship construction. In 
1624, Cardinal Richelieu, Louis XIII’s chief 
minister, first started building ships that could 
compete with English and Dutch ships. Before 
that, they really had no competent navy. He fitted 
out shipyards and ordered five Dutch ships as 
models. The first ocean-going warship was the 
English HMS Revenge in 1577, a 46-gun galleon 
that fought in the Spanish Armada in 1588. In 
1616, the Portuguese, Manuel Fernandes, first 
wrote a book on Naval Architecture. The German, 
Joseph Furttenbach, wrote another book on 
shipbuilding in 1629. 


The Dutch developed the fluyt (flute in English), 
which had square-rigged main and foresails, and a 
mizzen lateen rigging. They were much easier to 
handle. For example, a 100-ton English ship 
needed 30 crew, but a 100-ton flute needed only 
10 crew. A pinnace was similar, but smaller and 
had a flat stern. The Dutch preferred lighter 
construction, which often meant they lost in a 
cannon battle, but they could sail into shallower 
waters, sometimes escaping from heavier ships. 


One of the largest galleons of the 1600s was the 
1628 Swedish warship the Vasa, which sank on 
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View of the ship Vasa from rear port side. 
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her maiden voyage less than a mile from harbor! 
In 1961 Sweden raised it. Weighing in at an 
incredible 1,400 tons, she measured 226 feet and 
carried 64 guns, 145 sailors and 300 soldiers! In 
an amazing state of preservation, she now rests in 
the Vasa Museum in Stockholm. 


After the changeover to galleons in the 
mid-1500s, ships got more cannon, going to two 
gun decks. In 1653, the British Admiralty ordered 
battleships to form a line to increase efficacy of 
broadside cannon fire. Initially first, second, and 
third rate ships had over 90, over 80, and over 50 
cannon respectively, which they called ships of 
the line. The Royal Navy paid officers more if 
they worked on a higher rated ship. But as time 
went on, classifications changed. 


Mechanical propulsion of ships started with steam 
engines driving paddle wheels. In the mid-1800s, 
engineers soon found that propellers (also called 
screws) were more efficient. The first 
commercially successful steamship was Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont, sailing up the Hudson River in 
1807. 


In 1909, the Hudson-Fulton Commission and the 
American Numismatic Society jointly produced 
the Hudson Fulton medal. It commemorated the 
300th anniversary of Hudson’s Half Moon sailing 
up the Hudson River in 1609, and the 100th 
anniversary of Fulton’s first steamboat, which I 
will discuss in more detail in chapter five. 


# 2043 
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Emil Fuchs engraved the medal, which they 
produced in silver, silver-plated copper, bronze 
and aluminum from 1.25 to 4 inches in diameter. 
They struck 123,698 medals, attesting to the 
widespread interest in the event. 


Emil Fuchs self-portrait 1905. Brooklyn Museum 


They struck only 100 4-inch silver medals to 
present to members of the commission and VIPs 
at banquets during the celebration. Two were also 
struck in gold, and nine in Alaskan gold for 
President Taft, and the heads of eight foreign 
countries who attended the ceremony. 


The celebration was a PR event for New York 
City, promoting it as a world-class city. JP 
Morgan and Andrew Carnegie sat on the 
organizing committee. Wilbur Wright flew around 
the Statue of Liberty — few had ever seen a plane 
before! Organizers used electric lights, fireworks 
and sailing ship parades. The ships included the 
Lusitania, and full scale reproductions of 
Hudson’s Half Moon and Fulton’s Clermont. 


The obverse shows Capt. Henry Hudson, wearing 
a hat, on the deck of the Half Moon with his 
sailors hoisting something heavy from below — 
perhaps fresh fish and water for the crew, 
apparently referred to in the ship's log. The 
obverse legend reads, DISCOVERY OF 
HUDSON RIVER BY HENRY HUDSON AD 
MDCIX / THE AMERICAN / NUMISMATIC / 
SOCIETY / HUDSON-FULTON / 
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CELEBRATION COMM. In the obverse exergue, 
is Hudson’s ship with the words HALVE MAENE 
(Dutch for Half Moon). 


The reverse show three seated allegories, the 
central one holding on her lap a model of Fulton’s 
steamship Clermont, representing the allegory of 
steam navigation. Above her hangs an enwreathed 
relief of Robert Fulton with his dates, 1765 to 
1815 below. The allegory on the left holds an 
anchor, presumably personifying seafaring. The 
allegory on the right holds a scroll, personifying 
history. 


Above, on the left, is a shoreline scene of New 
York City in 1807 with the Hudson River in the 
foreground. On the right is a scene of the 
skyscrapers of New York City in 1909. The 
exergue inscription reads: FIRST USE OF 
STEAM IN NAVIGATION / ON THE HUDSON 
RIVER / 1807. 


Emil Fuchs visited Holland several times to study 
all details of dress, rigging, and names. He found 
the Dutch wrote Hudson’s name as Henry (as he 
was British), not Hendrich. He agonized over the 
spelling of Maene versus Maen. After engraving 
Maene, a Dutch newspaper said the contemporary 
spelling was Maen. Fuchs halted the steam press 
and cabled Dutch experts for opinions on the 
contemporary spelling. They confirmed it was 
Maene! 


Born in Austria, Fuchs lived in London working 
as a sculptor, painter and medallist, teaching at the 
Royal Academy. John Singer Sargent was his 
former mentor. In 1905, Fuchs started traveling to 
New York to paint wealthy socialites. During the 
First World War, anti-German sentiment swept 
through Britain, so in 1915 he emigrated to New 
York. He had surgery for cancer in 1928, and 
anticipating a painful death, he shot himself in 
1929. The medal is reminiscent of the art nouveau 
style of Oscar Roty. 


Different authorities give different numbers for 
the medals. Medallicartcollector.com says 20,000 
2-inch aluminum medals sold for 10 cents, 2,200 
2.5-inch bronze medals sold for 25 cents, and 
1,250 4-inch bronze medals sold for $2 each. 
They also list 900 bronze medals in halves. They 
list no 1.25 or 1.5 inch medals. According to the 
American Journal of Numismatics, they 
distributed the medals as follows (Aquatics 
means aquatic games): 
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To return to the history of ships, the Phoenix was 
the first seagoing steamship, and the Savannah 
was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 
However, the Savannah was really just a sailing 
ship with a seldom used steam driven 
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Cy rus Field circa 1860. 
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paddlewheel. It took some time before ship 
builders developed confidence in a steam only 
ship to cross the Atlantic. 


The trans-Atlantic cable started with the financier 
Cyrus Field (1819-1892). In 1854, he put together 
a team, which included Samuel Morse, calling it 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company, for which he put 
up a quarter of the capital. The British 
manufactured the cable weighing 1.1 tons a mile. 
They gave him £1,400 a year and loaned him the 
HMS Agamemnon. The US Congress also gave 
him a grant and loaned him the USS Niagara. 


Field laid the first cable in 1857 with the two 
ships meeting in the mid-Atlantic. After repeated 
breakages, the cable ran from Newfoundland to 
Ireland. Queen Victoria and President Buchanan 
telegraphed each other, but each character took 
two minutes to transmit! After a month of 
operation, the cable failed. 


In 1858, Congress voted him a medal. But some 
accused Field of fraud and fakery, so the public 
lost confidence and he could no longer finance 
further efforts. Nevertheless, he persisted and got 
British contractors interested. By the end of the 
Civil War, the British had had more experience 
laying Mediterranean cables, resulting in a cable 
weighing 1% tons per mile. 


This $20 gold certificate shows a vignette on the 
back of the eagle joining the two cables. 


$20 Gold Certificate “Ocean Telegraph”. 
Series of 1882. Fr 1178, #1352. 


The British Admiralty tested propellers versus 
paddle wheels in 1845 and found screws were less 
fragile and more efficient than paddle wheels. In 
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Transatlantic cable running from Eastern Newfoundland to South-West Ireland. 
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1843 Isambard Brunel, a famous British engineer, 
designed the Great Britain, the first all iron ship. 
But it still had sails — few trusted steam! 


Brunel visited the English Crystal Palace 
Exhibition in 1851 and realized America was 
wealthy and attractive to immigrants. With John 
Russell, an experienced naval architect, they 
persuaded the English Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company to build the Great Eastern, designed in 
1854 by Brunel. The ship was five times the size 
of the largest ship to date — 692 feet, 27,000 tons 
and double-hulled. It carried 4,000 passengers and 
400 crew. It had four steam engines, side paddles, 
six masts of sail, and a single screw. The wood, 
lignum vitae, was the discovery that made 
possible a non-leaking seal and spurred the 
change from paddle wheels to propellers. 


But it had a pronounced roll which upset 
passengers and was too big for most ports. 
Russell, the ship's contractor, went bankrupt and 
financial problems plagued Brunel and the ship. 
The first few voyages starting in 1860 carried 
only 100-400 passengers only rather than the 
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4,000 projected, with huge financial losses. The 
ship sustained damage on its third voyage, and in 
1862 sustained a huge 83-foot gash in Long Island 
Sound. Hemorrhaging money, the company sold it 
for £25,000. They had paid £285,000 just to have 
it launched! 


It was bought by Daniel Gooch, who, with 
Brassey and Pender, set up the Great Eastern 
Steamship Company. They, in turn, chartered it to 
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Field’s Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company for £50,000 in 1865. 
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Great Eastern before launch in 1858. 


Now Field used Brunel’s Great Eastern ship for 
cable laying. He fitted her with three iron tanks 
for 2,300 miles of cable. 


Great Eastern in Newfoundland after cable laying 1866. 


In 1865 she left Ireland, but after 1,000 miles the 
cable snapped. In 1866, Field finally laid his third 
cable from Ireland to Newfoundland. This time 
one ship was carrying the entire cable from one 
side to the other rather than two ships splicing in 
mid-Atlantic and going in opposite directions. The 
next month, the Great Eastern set out to grapple 
the end of the second 1865 cable in the mid- 
Atlantic. Many thought they were crazy, but they 
were successful, spliced the end to more cable, 
and established two transatlantic cables. 


The 1866 cable could only transmit eight words a 
minute as the cable resisted alternating current 
because of a buildup of magnetic fields induced 
by the electrical current. They solved this problem 
later by using iron tape wound around the cable. 
In 1888, they sold the Great Eastern for scrap. 


Field had been a successful businessman retiring 
aged 33 with a fortune of $250,000. In 1853 he 
financed landscape painter Frederic Church’s 


expeditions to South America. Field had hoped to 
lure investors to his projects there. He was a 
pioneer in financing telecommunication, but poor 
investments left him bankrupt later in life. 


It was the Crimean War that convinced navies of 
the value of the propeller over paddle wheels, and 
of iron hulls over wooden hulls. In 1859, the 
French made a 250-foot armor plated steam 
gunship. Not to be outdone, the English followed 
the next year with a 380-foot one! 


The Monitor, built in 1861, designed by John 
Ericsson in the US, had the first gun turret on a 
warship and fought the CSS Virginia. 


Our Little Monitor Civil War Token 1863 #622 


The Union scuttled the USS Merrimack when 
Virginia seceded to avoid it falling into 
confederate hands. But the confederates raised it 
and rebuilt it into the first armored ship, the CSS 
Virginia, outfitted with 12 guns. Warships 
gradually increased the number of turrets, bore, 
screws, speed, armament, etc. 
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CSS Virginia (formerly USS Merrimack) 1862. 
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invented a hand 
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Tropical Cyclones have a 
defined center and occur 
only in tropical and 
subtropical zones. Heat 
extracted from the ocean 
Hadley cell southeas rises by convection into the 
troposphere. The air cools 
as it rises and causes 
Mid-latitude cell : vertical rotation of air. 
Sailors have long known of 
the doldrums — intense 


. . i, solar heating extending 
iagram showing westerlies in temperate zones about five degrees either 


1864. and easterlies in tropical and sub-tropical zones. 


side of the equator, which 
In 1898, the USS Holland became the first | imterrupts winds. This forces up warm moist air 
officially commissioned US submarine, 54 feet into the atmosphere like a hot-air balloon. The air 
long, with a torpedo tube. It used a gasoline cools as it rises, precipitating a band of showers 
engine above water, and electric motor below the and rain around the equator. 


surface. By the First World War, most nations had : . 
submarines in their navies. Tropical depressions are tropical cyclones under 


38mph. A tropical storm is a tropical cyclone 
The first aircraft carrying ships were seaplane 39-73 mph. A hurricane is over 73 mph. 
tenders, e.g., HMS Engadine 1911. Though flat 


topped vessels started during the First World War, A typhoon is the name for a hurricane in the 


Second World War. 1 to November 30. Categories of hurricane are: 
Category 1: 74-95 mph some damage 
Category 2: 96-110 mph extensive damage 
Category 3: 111-129 mph devastating damage 
Category 4: 130-156 mph catastrophic damage 
In 1274, Kublai Khan (Genghis’ son) sent 150,000 | Category 5: over 156 mph catastrophic damage 
troops in over 1,000 ships to invade Japan for the 
second time. For the second time, massive storms 
wrecked the boats. The Japanese referred to these 


Weather and shipwrecks 
Ships sink principally from bad weather, 
negligence, war, and hitting rocks and reefs. 


Outside the tropics and subtropics are the 
temperate zones which have gales and storms. A 
gale means sustained winds of 39-54 mph for 
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over one minute not associated with a tropical During the Second World War, German U-boats 
cyclone. A storm is the same, only 55-73 mph. sank 5,150 allied ships. The US navy sank 1,950 
Japanese ships. 


Trade winds are confusingly labeled: westerlies 

blow east; easterlies blow west! Westerlies blow When a ship sinks, it settles on the ocean floor. 
from the west to the east between 30 and 60 However, the ocean floor varies. The hard rock at 
degrees latitude (see diagram). Easterlies blow _ the base is called hardpan, but it is often covered 
from east to the west between 30 degrees north by layers of sand or mud, which can be up to 30 
and 30 degrees south. Where easterlies meet feet thick. Over time, this sand or silt can cover 
westerlies in the North and South Atlantic, the ship and its contents. After 300 years, this 
hurricanes can form. Where process of deposition can place a ship 
easterlies meet westerlies in the below 30 feet of sand. Wrecks in very 
North and South Pacific, cold water deteriorate slower. Teredo 
typhoons can form. worms and other marine borers do not 
drill into wood in cold temperatures. 
The churning action of sand and silt 
erodes wood, but if mud encases the 
wood in cold temperatures, this can 
help to preserve it. Iron rusts away in 
any water. 


Southeasterly and northeasterly 
trade winds meet at the 
intertropical convergence zone 
(ICTZ), also called the 
doldrums. 


Neglect is one of the biggest | 
contributors to shipwrecks. It 
sounds simple to counter, but 
neglect is human. Some sailors 
would sign up, get given 
money, then sign up with 
another ship, leaving the Side-scan sonar. 
captain with insufficient crew. 

Sailors arriving in the New World sometimes 
deserted their ship. Sailors got drunk, pilots relied 
on intuition, not science, and superiors appointed 
people based on politics instead of proficiency. 
One of the biggest examples of this was the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, whose head had no sea 
experience at all! I am sure Ronald Reagan was 
not the first to joke, “I’m from the government 
and I’m here to help you!” 


A very simple technology invented by 
Mel Fisher was the “mailbox”. By 
hooking a device like a mailbox over the 
boat’s propeller, you can push a lot of 
water vertically down to the seabed, 
blowing away sand and exposing hardpan. 
Today, they use PDUs (prop wash deflector 
units) — large 90 degree ducts — to do the 
same thing. 


During the Second World War, planes used MADs 
(Magnetic Anomaly Detectors) to detect 
submarines. They only detected iron. After the 
War, metal detectors (often used to detect mines), 
were repurposed to find treasure. Although they 
only respond to iron in cannon, straps, cannon 
balls, etc., this can help find ships. 

Though captains knew sailing in the hurricane ; 

season could spell disaster, they still did it. Another tremendous advance was side-scan sonar, 
Authorities often overloaded boats because of | Which enabled a ship to explore the seabed for 
their greed, including non-registered cargo, anomalies that might be shipwrecks. A towed 


insufficient provisions, or illicit extra passengers. underwater scanner (called a tow fish) sends 
hydro-acoustic beams on each side which reflect 


Disease was rampant, though, to be fair, no one projections off the seabed, and create a series of 

knew feces transmitted dysentery, or that lice | two-dimensional slices. 

transmitted typhus, or that Vitamin C deficiency 

caused scurvy. Large graveyards for shipwrecks are the Florida 
Keys and Florida Straits, and around Bermuda. 

War and piracy caused many a shipwreck. When Bermuda is low-lying and often surrounded by a 

one country wanted to encourage piracy against haze or mist and surrounded by reefs. Authorities 

another, they issued letters of marque, which feel there are around 1,000 shipwrecks off 

made the pirate a privateer. Strangely, Spain did Bermuda. Until the Second World War, 

not issue letters of marque until 1674. Bermudians often salvaged wrecks for scrap. 
Other graveyards are the Mediterranean, the North 
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Sea, the Cape of Good Hope, and the billion to $20 billion. The 62-cannon Spanish 


Mozambique channel. galleon exploded (we don’t know for sure why), 
killing 600 people and sinking to a depth of 2,000 
Politics of Shipwrecks feet. 


Ownership of shipwrecks can be a tricky question. 
Maritime Insurance companies, e.g., Lloyds own A group of US investors, called Sea Search 
shipwrecks. Anyone can buy title to a shipwreck. Armada (SSA), claimed to have discovered the 
However, governments often supersede that. The wreck in 1981. Colombia refused a 65/35 split. 
US government owns all sunken US and The Colombian parliament then passed a law 
confederate warships. giving SSA a 5% split on which they would 
charge 45% tax! In 2007 (26 years later), the 
After the Second World War, with the Colombian government Supreme Court awarded a 
development of scuba gear, diving for treasure 50/50 split. SSA asked the US to opine. In 2011 
became a hobby and profession. It can be and 2015 US courts dismissed the case on 
extremely dangerous and many have lost their technicalities. All the while, SSA kept the 
lives doing it. For some, it inspires dreams, coordinates of the wreck secret. 
technology, expeditions and investment. But for 
many, treasure diving is full of hype and lies. | The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute (WHOI) 
There is another side to treasure diving: should — then discovered it in 2015. People called it the 
you leave sunken artifacts untouched or bring “Holy Grail of Shipwrecks”. 
them to the surface? 
That same year, Colombia announced her navy 
Many people do not understand the attraction of | had located the wreck, identified by the dolphin 
shipwrecked treasure and its provenance (also decorations on the bronze cannon. Colombia then 
called custodial history). I recall being at a coin claimed the wreck in its entirety as Colombian 
show when I bought a shipwrecked item for “patrimony”. Spain also claimed the galleon, as 
several hundred dollars. Another dealer said I did the Bolivian indigenous nation Qhara Qhara, 
should have bought the same item, “un- from whose land the bullion was extracted. 
shipwrecked,” from him for a tenth of the price! I Colombia then claimed that SSA’s coordinates 
later sold the coin for several times what I paid. differed from the actual coordinates, so had no 
As Q. David Bowers wrote in a Numismatist — claim to the ship. 
article, “A coin is a coin is a coin, but if it can be 
attributed to a treasure, then it becomes very Another group, Maritime Archaeology 
special.” Consultants (MAC), who took part in the 2015 
Sa search, claimed up to 45% of “non-cultural 
heritage items”. Now six different countries and 
entities claimed possession of the wreck! 


Now stir into the mix a few dozen lawyers, 

government bureaucrats, and marine 

archaeologists, and you have got what’s called an 
unholy mess! 


_ In 1987, the US passed the Abandoned Shipwreck 
-~ Act. It gave title to shipwrecks within US 
territorial waters (3 miles) to the US government, 
not the salvor or discoverer. Insured wrecks, on 
which companies had paid out money, are 
1708 San José blows up during battle with British, PTOPetty of the insurance company: But their 
contents are owned by others. Military wrecks are 
owned by their countries. Some countries claim 
all discovered wrecks within their territorial 
waters. In 2001, UNESCO adopted a convention 
to protect “all traces of human existence with a 
cultural, historical or archaeological character”. 
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When shipwrecks are discovered, governments 
spring into action. For example, the San José 
(above) sank in a battle off Cartagena in 1708, 
laden with bullion and emeralds worth today $10 


Such “cultural heritage” protected wrecks from 
looting, salvage, or destruction. 


Admiralty law is a collection of English then 
American court decisions over several hundred 
years. The US Constitution applies Admiralty law 
on the open seas, 1.e., more than 3 miles offshore. 


However, marine archeologists have stepped in. 
Following the early finds of Howard Carter, who 
found Tutankhamen’s tomb in 1922, people used 
to consider archaeologists grave robbers and pot 
hunters. It has taken several generations for 
archaeology to become a respectable science and 
they remain sensitive about any association with 
profit-making, like treasure hunting. 


Duncan Mathewson, who worked with Mel Fisher 
on the Atocha from 1973 to 1986, found himself 
blackballed by the rest of the archaeological 
community. He said they prevented him from 
giving papers at archaeological conferences and 
discouraged him from submitting any reports on 
the Atocha site to any professional journals. 


But, as he said in 1986: “There isn’t a museum in 
the country that has the endowment money to 
gamble $8 million on the chance of finding a 
historic shipwreck. Mel Fisher did.” 


Some have claimed shipwrecks should be 
surveyed and left untouched until they eventually 
disappear. Noble metals persist, but wood and iron 
disintegrate and over centuries often disappear. 
Salvors would rather raise items of significance to 
restore and display them where people can see 
them. However, archaeologists often say we can 
raise a little now, but in 20 years, new techniques 
may allow raising more artifacts less 
destructively, i.e., there is no harm in waiting. But 
if you wait too long, wood and iron often 
disappear. 


Marine archeologists now also play the graveyard 
card. They are trying to create an emotional pull 
that is not warranted. This is surprising, 
considering the first marine archaeologist, Dr. 
Margaret Rule, raised the entire wreck of Mary 
Rose intact! But since then, they say salvage 
disrespects the dead, and is garish and tasteless. 
Apparently, Margaret never thought that. I asked 
my wife what she thought. She suggested an 
official service honoring the dead would be 
appropriate and that preserving their artifacts and 
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memory would do more to honor them than 
abandoning the wrecks. 


Pompeii was a gravesite too. And simply papering 
it over, saying it was a gravesite would not honor 
its inhabitants nearly as much as archaeological 
digs to reveal Pompeii to the world. 


Why should there be a prohibition on raising 
wrecks or their salvage because people died in 
them? Just because people died in a wreck does 
not mean we should leave it undisturbed. We 
routinely salvage airliners to understand the cause 
of the crash. I'll wager if New Orleans graveyards 
were to become submerged, there would be plenty 
of surviving relatives waiting to raise them and 
move the graveyard! Salvors would say, bring 
them to terra firma where we can still see them 
centuries from now. 


Undisturbed shipwrecks simply disappear over the 
centuries — we should salvage and restore items 
now so that future generations can see them. But 
governments and their bureaucrats side with 
archeologists. They prefer to leave wrecks to 
disintegrate until no trace is left. 


Investors side with salvors, feeling that items of 
cultural, historical or archaeological significance 
should be preserved rather than left to 
disintegrate. 


Archaeologists point out that porcelain, glass and 
gold will not rot. That it true. But just because the 
Mary Rose was wood, does not mean we should 
have left it to rot. If people did not die, would that 
make it suddenly respectable to preserve her? 
Charity paid for the Mary Rose salvage. But 
charity will not pay to salvage every wreck. 
Salvage can help pay to preserve wrecks. The 
alternative is oblivion. 


Salvors also hire marine archeologists. The money 
comes from investors. Without investors, 
governments will be less inclined to raise items of 
cultural, historical, numismatic, and 
archaeological significance. 


But often the main problem, as outlined with the 
San José, is the legal squabbling that goes on with 
salvage law. Investors, not the government and 
archaeologists, salvaged the SS Central America, 
surely a culturally significant ship. By contrast, 
the US government, rather than private investors, 
dealt with the USS Arizona in Pearl Harbor. 
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Spanish flota system. Courtesy Google Earth 
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Archaeologists have tried to expatriate collector 
and museum coins under the guise of “cultural 
patrimony.” The Ancient Coin Collectors Guild 
has formed to fight this. Still, many archeologists media/File: Wager's an of 
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right to study and preserve past artifacts or coins. 
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SPANISH SHIPWRECK STORIES 


TUMBAGA 1562 & 18 


19 


#M-57 Ag Tumbaga bar. Tumbaga gold finger bar 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


1477& 1430 


4R C&J M - G, source of 3 8 reales C&J probably | - 2 chests 


PADRE ISLAND = 1554 FLEET 


711 & 716 


4R M-AC&J, 3 of 4 ships lost, 4th made it to Havana, No O or L 


Un-Id wreck off Santo Domingo 


2176 & 911 


C&J 4 reales late R. # 911 is 4 reales S 


SAN MARTIN 1061 


2 x 8 reales cluster Mo & Potosi. Maybe pirate ship 


ATOCHA 


927 & 1584 


Grade 2 1618-1622 8 reales P-T. Grade 1 Cartagena 8 reales 


DRY TORTUGAS 865 


8 reales P Philip III 


SANTA MARGARITA 1062 


8 reales P 


CONCEPCION 939 


1631 8 reales P-T, most are rare 1630s 8 and 4 reales 


SAN FRANCISCO 866 


8 reales Mo Philip IV 


CAPITANA 


1063 & 1566 


1652 E 8 reales P-H. Countermarked Potosi shield 


MARAVILLAS 1690 


1653 8 reales E Potosi P & W. 1650s Mexico cobs mainly 


JUPITER 926 


8 reales P - R Charles II 


CONSOLACION 867 


8 reales P- C 


1715 FLEET = PLATE FLEET 


869 & 1760 & 2010 


8 reales Mo Charles IT. Mo 8 escudos cob 1695. 2 escudo Cuzco 


1733 FLEET 870 


8 reales Mo Philip V 


NUESTRA SENORA DE LUZ 2131 


4 reales Potosi Bolivia 1745 q 


EL CAZADOR 1475 


8 reales Mo 1783 


SANTA LEOCARDIA 1589 


The “Big Five” are the Atocha, Concepcion, 
Maravilla, 1715 Fleet and 1733 Fleet. 1 will cover 
19 Spanish wrecks. A lot to cover! Here goes! 


TUMBAGA WRECK 1529 
Silver Tumbaga Bars 


Superb metal-smiths, the Tarascans were 
constantly at war with the Aztecs. They lived west 


Location of Tarascans in Michoacan State. 


Crist6bal de Olid grew up in Velazquez’s 
household in Cuba and sailed with Cortez in 1519. 
After Cortez conquered the Aztecs, he sent Olid to 
conquer the Tarascans in 1522. His army had 
many Tlaxcaltecans and 174 Spaniards. The 
Tarascan chief, Calzontzin, chose not to fight. 
Instead, he surrendered, giving up vast quantities 
of treasure. 
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1799 Lima, Peru bust dollar 


Cortez wrote to the king (Carlos I), referring to 
the Michoacan metal as combining copper, silver, 
and gold. Tumbaga is an alloy of copper, silver, 
and gold with a lower melting point — probably 
why Tarascans combined the metals. 


The Spaniards took their gold and silver and 
returned to Tenochtitlan. But the Tarascans hid 
twenty chests of gold dedicated to the Gods. The 
wily Spanish found them anyway — on several 
islands in Lake Patzcuaro (see picture below). 


Volcanic Isla de Janitzio on Lake Patzcuaro. 


Cortez made a silver cannon for King Charles 
called “The Phoenix”. Made of Michoacan silver 
of 700 to 1300 out of 2400 purity (29-54% pure), 
it weighed 300 pounds. He also sent the king 


5,000 castellanos of gold and 1,500 marks of 
silver. A mark was 230 grams, so 1,500 marks was 
about one-third of a ton of silver! 


The Spaniards divided the Tarascan artifacts into 
silvery and gold appearance. They marked an “R” 
code on the bars, perhaps related to what they 
thought the purity was from their color. Melting 
the Tarascan treasure into bars using charcoal and 
bellows, they poured it into simple molds of clay, 
or sometimes just depressions in the sand. You 
can still see incompletely melted trinkets poking 
out of some bars. 


The Spanish started a foundry in Michoacan in 
1525. But inspectors closed it as they found they 
were not paying their 20% tax (quinto real) and 
instead selling metals directly to merchants. 


They shipped these bars to Spain around 1528. 
But the ship sank on a reef north of Grand 
Bahama Island, called the “Mimbres” Reef 
because of the willows that grew off the reef. 
Mimbres is Spanish for wicker or willow. 


Some named the bars tumbaga after the Samana 
Bay and Tabasco Indian names, tuob and guanin, 
both referring to a low grade silver the Tarascans 
mixed with gold and copper. 


Marex Company, a sea salvage outfit, excavated 
the ship, salvaging over 200 bars in 1993. They 
numbered the bars with M numbers (for Marex). 
Dan Sedwick says on his website: “In 1995 we 
had the great fortune to be offered 133 silver bars 
from this wreck... represent(ing) a corner on the 
market, as the rest of the bars found (including all 
the gold bars) were sold at auction or doled out to 
company officials and contractors well before we 
made our large purchase.” The Sedwicks, aware 
of their importance, bought all of them. 


There are three sizes of bars: small bricks under 5 
pounds, large bricks of 6-8 pounds, and flatter 
bars of 9-12 pounds. They also came as patties, 
from pouring the silver into a shallow bowl. 
Patties weighed 3 to 36 pounds. 


People have suggested several names for these 
bars: tumbaga, Michoacan metal, and mimbres 
bars. But the name “tumbaga” stuck. 


Using neutron activation analysis, experts have 
shown a 23% variation with contemporary 
Spanish assays. But other modern assays have 
shown the Spanish assays were very accurate. 


Many bars have two stamps. One may be a 
Michoacan mark, and the second a re-assay mark 
in Mexico City. Douglas Armstrong researched 
the stamps on the Tumbaga silver bars, publishing 
an 80 page booklet in 1993 (see references), 
interpreting the marks on the bars. When I bought 
Tumbaga bar M-57, I received a copy of the 
booklet with the bar. 


Agustin “Augi” Garcia-Barneche, Dan Sedwick’s 
partner, published The Tumbaga Saga in 2010, 
with a second edition in 2018. He studied 194 
bars, further developing our understanding of the 
bar markings. Armstrong had studied 170 bars. 


Garcia-Barneche divided the markings into: 

1. Fineness stamps. Assayers marked silver 
fineness out of 2400, and gold out of 24. They 
used a variety of different scripts for the 
numerals, though most are in Common 
Caroline script or Roman Square script. 

2. Partial tax stamp, usually an arc of a circle, 
sometimes with visible lettering. As they then 
lacked engravers, a blacksmith made an iron 
stamp. They only struck partial stamps to stop 
the punch from disintegrating. 

3. Owner or quality controller stamps. 

4. Assay bite. 


The accompanying picture shows the assayer’s 
bite. Top middle is the fineness stamp. The X 
stamps above and below this are assayer stamps. 
Top right is the tax stamp. 


A. FINENESS STAMPS 


The following table shows the fineness stamps: 
Common Roman Modified Italic 


# Caroline Square Caroline Caroline Roman 


2,000 ITU ITV IlU ITV MM 
1,000 IU IV IU IV M 
500 9 Oi backwardB OO D 
100 Cc Cc Cc ( Cc 
50 L L L L L 
10 ».4 xX »4 xX xX 
4 Hl Il HI Hl IV 


400 TYTT TTT TITT TITT cD 


After [IV or IU, they could write III instead of 
CCe. 


Opposite, top middle shows the fineness markings 
on my tumbaga bar, M-57. There is IV (looks like 
an N), then 0, then L, with an X above and below. 
IV is 1,000, 0 is 500, L is 50. Thus the fineness of 
1,550 out of 2,400, 1.e., about 65% silver. 


# 1531 


1,488 GRAMS, 23 X 6 X 2CM 


57: 


TumBAaGA Bar M- 


On Daniel Frank 


Then there is the R code. 
Sedwick’s website, he says the R, followed by 
Roman numerals, is a serial number of the bar. 


However, in Garcia-Barneche’s 2018 The 
Tumbaga Saga, he refers to these as follows: 


RL = over 2,000 fineness 

RLXXX = 1,500-2,000 fineness 

RC = 1,000-1,500 fineness 

RCXXX = <1,000 fineness 

R-codes may have been approximations of copper 
content (50-130/240 copper) from visual 
inspection, applied in Michoacan. 


B. TAX STAMPS 

The partial tax stamps show two concentric circles 
of pellets, between which were the letters 
CAROLVS : IMPERATOR X, with a castle inside 
the inner circle for the silver bars. 


Gold tax stamps showed different lettering: POR 
IMPERADOR : DOM CAROLVS : 


Using Imperador speaks to the fact that the Pope 
appointed Carlos I Holy Roman Emperor in 1519. 


C. ASSAYER STAMPS 

« X above and below the fineness, in Roman 
Square script. 

e S before the fineness in Modified Caroline 
script. 

¢ MS before the fineness in Italic Caroline script. 


D. OWNER STAMPS 

-0O 
101 of the 194 bars had B V within a square 
cartouche, the owner stamp of Bernardino 
Vazquez de Tapia, one of Cortez’s captains, as 
well as an assayer. 


14 of the 194 bars had this mark: Bo RA within 
a rectangular cartouche. People think this was 
Alonso Garcia Bravo, a master builder in charge 
of Mexico City construction, or Anton Bravo, 
mine owner and encomendero. 


Another owner was Joan de Becerra, I ns 

. lend 
a soldier and encomendero who pgE BEA 
arrived in 1526. This was his mark 
within a cartouche: 


Five of the 194 bars showed the following A 
mark, possibly Martinez de Salvatierra, an Ss 
overseer for the Cuban Governor. This is 

his mark also within a cartouche: 


The partial tax stamp on my bar looks to me like 
+ CA, ie., the beginning of CAROLVS, but 
maybe I am reading too much into it. If you look 
at the images of the silver bar, it looks as if they 
poured the silver into a bath shaped mold, perhaps 
clay (top bar image). In addition, the flat top 
(bottom bar image) appears as though they 
covered it with cloth. Several knobs stick up from 
the flat bottom, suggesting these were larger 
lumps of silver objects that melted incompletely. 
Armstrong records this bar in his work, and 
comments that the mold of M-57 precisely 
matches the mold of M-56. Interestingly, 
collectors, not museums, bought most of the 
Tumbaga bars. 


Gold Tumbaga Bars 

The Tumbaga wreck also had thirteen low fine- 
ness gold bars. These had the fineness marked in 
Roman numerals out of 24. They also had S and B 
marks, probably also owner marks. Because the 
gold bars have more plentiful tax stamps, we can 
more easily reconstruct what the whole stamp 
looked like. 


The tax stamp reads DOM CARLOS POR 
IMPERADOR between the concentric circles of 
pellets. Inside the inner circle was a crown over a 
Burgundy Cross, with an S on the right perhaps 
for Santo Domingo, and X on the left for the 
assayer. Although Carlos I became King in 1516, 
he became Holy Roman Emperor (Imperator) in 
1519. This suggests they made the stamp after 
1519. Cortez did not invade Mexico until 1519, 
and Olid conquered the Tarascans in 1522, so 
these dates tie in. 


When elected Emperor in 1519, Charles I 
inherited Habsburg lands (Netherlands and 
Austria) from his grandfather, Maximilian I. 
Charles I then became Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V. 


Tumbaga silver bar tax stamps read CAROLVS 
IMPERATOR X, and the center shows only a 
castle. Tax stamps are almost always partial. 


The pictures of the Tumbaga gold bar (right) show 
five tax stamps, clearly using just the edge of the 
stamp to preserve the stamp for future use. 


There are six fineness stamps of VI, meaning the 
bar is six carat or 25% gold. There are two B 
owner stamps, perhaps for Bernardino Vazquez de 
Tapia, one of Cortez’s captains, who was also an 


# 1819 


TuwBaGa GOLD Fincgr Bar Deralts, 5 TAX, 6 FINENESS, 2 OWNER STAMPS, 229 MM, 310 GRAMS 


# 1819 


TuwBaGa GOLD Fincgr Bar Ca.1528. 5 Tax, 6 FINENESS & 2 OWNER STAMPS, 229 X 28x 8 MM. 310 GRAMS 
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Location of Mimbres Shipwreck off Grand Bahama Island, showing sailing routes. Courtesy Google Maps. 


assayer, and may have assayed and owned the bar. The S in the center of the tax stamp raises the 
The front is flat and a little rounded at the edges, possibility that they picked up the gold bars 
and received all the stamps. The back is perhaps a separately in Santo Domingo or Cuba before 
line drawn with a thumb in clay. At 28 mm wide, returning to Spain. In which case, why did they 
the bar is too wide for a finger, but wide enough — wreck northwest of Cuba and Santo Domingo? 
for a large thumb. I have also read they poked ; 
tubes in boxes of damp sand to use as molds for Here is the answer: Once they started from 
finger bars. But this would not explain the Veracruz (see map), they would have traveled to 
constricted middle of this bar shown in the photo. Havana. All ships had to stop in Cuba before 
returning to Spain. Though they struck the gold 
They cut the bar at one end, perhaps an assayer bars with an S tax stamp, they likely picked them 
bite. Garcia-Barneche summarizes in his book that up in Havana, Cuba, rather than Santo Domingo. 
the conquistadors were ill-prepared to smelt such They typically navigated north through the 
enormous quantities of silver and gold so early in Florida Straits, picking up the gulf stream flowing 
their conquests. Some had seen a little work of northeast and the trade winds blowing east above 
native Cuban smelters. But without an official 30 degrees north. This is why they shipwrecked 
foundry, they resorted to Tarascan techniques to off Grand Bahama Island 350 miles northeast of 
melt the metals. Havana. Daniel Frank Sedwick’s website has a 
map of shipwrecks showing a concentration of 


eter teassayme in Mexico Cay, te Spanish shipwrecks along the Florida Straits. 


sometimes used cryptic and temporary markings 
for purity and ownership. References 
Armstrong, D.R., Tumbaga Silver for the Emperor Charles V of the Holy 


Roman Empire. Self-published Palm Bay, FL 1993. 
Gold bar fineness ranged from 27.6 to 73.5%. Aureo & Calico. Numismdtica Espanola. Barcelona, Spain 2019. 


Silver Tumbaga bars contained the following Whiten PoblEMic LLC Atle Ga Gold. ddencan Money: telat 


ranges of metals: Craig, A.K., and Richards, E.J., Spanish Treasure Bars from New World 
Shipwrecks. EN RADA publications, West Palm Beach, FL 2003. 
* Gold — 0.4 to 6.2% Garcia-Barneche, A., The Tumbaga Saga. 2nd Edition. Daniel Frank 
°C 20 32% Sedwick Publishing, Winter Park, FL 2018. 
opper — to 0 Krause, C.L., and Mishler, C., Standard Catalog of World Coins. Spain, 
e Silver — 53 to 92% Portugal and the New World. Krause Publications, Iola, WI. 2002 


Nesmith, R. I. The Coinage of the First Mint of the Americas at Mexico 
H City 1536-1572. ANS. NY 1955. 
The first photo of the gold bar shows sections Opitz, C.J., An Ethnographic Study of traditional Money. First Impressions 
enlarged to show the stamps. The second photo rae nn ss —_ —— 
Pradeau, A.F., Numismatic History of Mexico from the Pre-Columbian 
shows the complete tumbaga gold finger bar, giochi ic 1823, Self Published. Los Angeles, CA 1938. 


#M-1014. Garcia-Barneche photographed and Proctor, J. A., The Forgotten Mint of Colonial Panama. Self-published. 
f d both this b d th iI b in Th Laguna Hills, CA. 2005. 
referenced both this bar and the silver bar in /he Sedwick, D. and F., The Practical Book of Cobs. 4th Edition. Self- 


Tumbaga Saga. The book even references this Published. Winter Park, FL. 2007. 


! Bowers and Merena Galleries. Treasures of the World including Part I of 
gold bar on the cover! the Jay Roe Collection. pp 99-110. June 2002. 
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Chapter 2 : Spanish shipwreck stories 


GOLDEN FLEECE Ca. 1550 


Capt. Joseph Bannister worked for years sailing 
between England and Jamaica. In 1684, a 
revelation hit him. Why not become a pirate? So 
he commandeered a 100 man, 30-40-gun ship, the 
Golden Fleece. 


The British captured Bannister and acquitted him 
of his crime, but ordered him to stay in Port 
Royal, Jamaica. He escaped and, when cornered 
by the Royal Navy in 1686, he used the Golden 
Fleeces guns as a shore battery, while his new 
ship underwent repairs. After two days, the Navy 
ran out of ammunition and sailed away, capturing 
and killing him the next year. 


But Bannister’s ship was so badly damaged he 
scuttled it off Samana in the Dominican Republic. 
Capt. Phips spotted the wreck in 1686. 


Howard Ehrenberg and John Chatterton found the 
wreck in 2008. However, do not get excited! This 
was a different Golden Fleece! In 1819, yet 
another Golden Fleece, sailing from Jamaica to 


. . . ' . ou 
Liverpool, wrecked. Often, multiple ships share ene dc 
the same name. Duke Philip Il] wearing the Catholic Order of Golden 


Fleece. He founded the Order in Bruges _in 1430. 
The original so-called “Golden Fleece” sank 
around 1550, in the northern Caribbean. No one 
knows the name of the ship, but Dan Sedwick 
gave it the nickname “Golden Fleece.”’ The ship 
yielded a few thousand coins: Carlos and Juana 
precobs (including some 8 reales cobs) up to but i 
not including assayer S (hence the rough dating of Order of the Golden Fleece. 
the wreck); a few Santo Domingo pieces; a few 
dozen silver splashes; and gold finger bars with 
fineness markings and some royal stamps 
(“Golden Fleece’’), but no tax stamps. 


Wic AL hon 
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The salvors will not disclose the wreck’s location 
except to say it was in international waters in the 
northern Caribbean. They have been salvaging it 
since the early 1990s, when they found the first 
Carlos and Juana eight reales coins. 


Only three such eight reales are known, all from 
the Golden Fleece wreck, selling in the mid six- 
figures. Engravers supposedly represented the 
eight reales denomination by a cross potent (“cruz 
de ocho puntas” meaning cross of eight points). In 
1537, a royal decree ordered 4 and 8 reales 
Rincon assayer coins instead of the 3 reales then 
being struck. When they started 4 reales coins 
they used the Arabic numeral 4, so why no Arabic Carles ll 1797.4 eecudecain 
8? No one knows. 


roudly showing order. #1757 
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The specimen I am 
holding is 27.13 
grams of 93.06% 
silver (25.25 grams 
actual silver 
weight). The first 
US dollar in 1794 


was 26.96 grams of ™ 


90% silver (24.264 
grams actual silver 
weight), modeled on 
the 1732 and later 
Spanish milled 
dollar of 27.07 
grams of 91.67% 
silver (24.81 grams 
actual silver 
weight). 


Initially, salvors 
sold to dealers who 
low-balled them. 
Later they sold to 
Daniel Frank 
Sedwick, who dealt 
more fairly with 
them. Consequently, 
Sedwick has 
become the prime 
front for these 
salvors. 


The four early 
assayers in order 
were: 


eAssayer R 
Francisco del 
Rincon, April 
1536 to spring or 
summer 1538 

e Assayer P Pedro 


de Espina, spring or summer 1538 to after 


October 22, 1541 


e Assayer F Esteban Franco (?), some period 
after October 22 to December 1541, or possibly 


to February 1542. 


e Assayer G Juan Gutiérrez starts between 
December 1541 to February 1542, finishes fall 


of 1548. 


Late series assayers, in order, were: 


Chapter 2 : Spanish shipwreck stories 


Above, the author holding an 8 reales Carlos and Juana in 


April 2018. Below is a specimen, courtesy of Heritage 
Auctions, HA.com 


eAssayer R 
Francisco del 
Rincon Late 1544 
for months until late 
1544 or early 1545. 
eAssayer A Alonso 
Gutiérrez (brother of 
Juan) fall of 1548 
for few months. 
eAssayer L Luis 
Rodriguez (also 
owned position) 
November 1548 to 
before Jan. 14th, 
1568 (dies 1569). 
eAssayer S_ Pedro 
de Salcedo (?) 
briefly in 1553. 
eAssayer O 
Bernardo de Ofate 
briefly in 1561, then 
again 1564 to 
December 1578. 


So how do we date 
the wreck to 1550? 
It yielded early and 
late Carlos and 
Juana coins 
including G, R, A, 
and L. (I show a 
photo of a G assayer 
four reales coin 
from the “Golden 
Fleece” wreck). But 
there were no S or O 
assayer coins. Thus, 
this dates the wreck 
to somewhere 
between 1548 and 
1553. 


We do not know the name of the ship. The 


nickname “Golden Fleece” derives from a few 


order. This one has none: 


e Assayer G Juan Gutiérrez 1542 (?) to fall 1548 
(also owned the position). 
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rare gold finger bars stamped with emblems of the 


Courtesy Heritage Auctions. HA.com. 


In 1433, Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy 
founded a Catholic order of chivalry called the 
Distinguished Order of the Golden Fleece. This 
was to celebrate his marriage. They have only 
awarded this 1,201 times over the last 600 years. 


They chose the golden fleece as a symbol of 
ancient Greek mythology. The golden fleece of 
Colchis was from the golden-fleeced and winged 
ram, Chrysomallos, which symbolized authority 
and kingship. Colchis was on the eastern Black 
Sea, now in Georgia. The mythical King Pelias of 
Colchis ordered Jason and his Argonauts (named 
after their ship Argo) to find the fleece. 


And with Medea’s help, they found it. Medea was 
the daughter of the King of Colchis and 
granddaughter of the sun god Helios. King Pelias 
then made Jason King of Colchis. 


What did the golden fleece mean? One 
interpretation was that gold seekers stretched 
fleeces over wooden frames to pick up placer gold 
deposits in streams in Georgia. Others placed the 
fleece on tables in moving streams which would 
trap alluvial gold. 


Carlos I ruled Spain with his mother Juana from 
1516 to 1556. The first Habsburg monarch of 
Spain, his liberal donations of gold to the Vatican 
treasury helped to ensure that the Pope would 
make him Charles V Holy Roman Emperor! It 
was Carlos who re-instituted the Order of the 
Golden Fleece as the highest award of the 
Habsburg monarchy. 


References. 
https://coinweek.com/world-coins/new-worlds-first-dollar-treasure-coins/ 
Ponterio and Associates Sale # 143 Pages 43-47 1554 Plate Fleet. 

Jones, P. D., The First Coins of the Americas. BookBaby, Pennsuken, NJ, 
2021. 
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PADRE ISLAND (1554 FLEET) 


Fray Bartolome de las Casas 


In 1552, Spain gave command of a flotilla of 54 
vessels to Captain-General Bartolomé Carrefio. 
An experienced sailor, he had crossed the Atlantic 
33 times. Bishop Fray Bartholomé (pictured 
above), then 78 years old, who had championed 
the rights of Indians, said the ships were 
overloaded. 


At the last minute in Spain, authorities changed 
their minds and re-outfitted six merchantmen as 
armed warships. Based on a 2% tax on the value 
of the ships and their cargoes, the values of four 
ships were: 


San Esteban (master Francisco del Huerto) 2.4 
million pesos 

Espiritu Santo (master Damian Martin) 2 
million pesos 

San Andrés (master Antonio Corzo) value 
unknown 

Santa Maria de Yciar (master Alonso Ojos) 1 
million pesos 


After a long delay, they set sail from Sanlicar de 
Barrameda, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir 
River, the traditional setting off point for the New 
World. They would approve only seven of these 
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vessels to return to Spain. Authorities did not want 
to risk a good ship on a risky trans-Atlantic 
voyage. 


Farmers and artisans often sold all they had to sail 
to the New World to make their fortune. This 
starved Spain of its workforce. If you could not go 
yourself, you might help finance another person, 
by paying their expenses and obtaining a patent 
(permission). 


A storm blew up on their way to the Canaries. A 
dozen ships anchored off Africa, while French 
privateers took five other ships. Only 29 of the 
original 54 ships left the Canaries. Ship owners 
routinely over-insured the ships and their cargo 
for twice the value, so did not care that they were 
overladen, unseaworthy or sitting ducks for 
pirates. Then the flagship caught fire from a 
lantern, so they had to transfer three hundred 
people to other ships. 


By February and March 1553, 26 of these arrived. 
Only 14 ships would return to Sanlucar. 


The next fleet was supposed to leave in October 
1553. But they did not leave until January 31, 
1554, with 49 ships. Two ships collided and had 
to return to port. The Captain-General Cosme 
Rodriguez Farfan, heard the French pirate, “Peg 
Leg,” was waiting for him with eight ships in the 
Canaries, so did not stop there for their usual re- 
provisioning. 


This time, all 47 ships arrived at Hispaniola on 
April 2, 1554. The Almiranta and 4-5 other ships 
went to San Juan de Ulua, an island fortress seven 
miles from Veracruz. The ships may have looked 
like this: 


Pieter Bruegel engraving 1561-5. 


Garcia de Escalante Alvarado, the City Mayor, 
had suggested to King Charles I in 1552, a 
fortified mainland warehouse, a ship repair 
service and more fortification. But a severe 
hurricane in September that year buried the town 
in mud and destroyed six ships at anchor. Thus, 
when ships arrived in Veracruz in 1553 and 1554, 
the port was still very disorganized. 


On April 9, 1554, four ships from the 1522/1523 
crossing, the Santa Maria de Yciar, San Andrés, 
Espiritu Santo and San Esteban, set off from 
Veracruz for Havana carrying the year’s bullion. It 
weighed 55 metric tons, equivalent to 2 million 
pesos of silver, worth $42 million today with 
silver at $24 an ounce. Looking similar to the 
engraving shown bottom left, they sailed without 
covering warships. 


Manifest of Cargo aboard Santa Maria de Yciar 


Gold ducats 250 x 3.5 grams = 0.8 Kg 
Gold tepuzque 11,304 x 27.468 grams = 310 Kg 
Silver pesos 38,490 x 27.468 = 1,057 Kg 
Silver marks 20,316 x 230.044 = 4,903 Kg 


Maravedi 176,628 x 4 maravedi pieces x 5.81 = 1,026 Kg 


Metric tons of declared bullion = 7.1/4 Metric tons 
Cochineal 9,368 Kg 
Liquidamber 3,810 Kg 

Wool 1,452 Kg 

Cow hides 1,226 pieces @ 70 Ibs each = 38,928 Kg 

White sugar 567 Kg 

Silk Thread 65 Kg 
Sarsaparilla 1 barrel est. weight = 250 Kg 
Metric tons of declared cargo = 54 1/2 metric tons 
TOTAL ~ 62 tons 


Other items: anime 60 Kg, 46 feather items, personal belongings 
ae 


The accompanying sheet above shows the 
approximate cargo manifest from one ship, the 
Santa Maria de Yciar, showing about 62 tons of 
registered goods. But unregistered goods 
sometimes exceeded registered goods! 


The manifest is not unusual. Other items included 
tree resins, letters, textiles, clothing, water, wine, 
food, cannon, crossbows, gunpowder, sails, 
anchor and pitch. People on board included 
sailors, soldiers, merchants, VIPs, returning 
citizens, slaves, and prisoners. 
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Padre Islands off Texas. 


Around April 29, though it was not yet hurricane 
season, a storm blew the Santa Maria, San 
Esteban, and Espiritu onto Padre Island (see map 
above). Pilots preferred to hug the coast to avoid 
getting lost. But it was six of one and half a dozen 
of the other — a storm could wreck them against 
the shore. The voyage to Havana usually took 
18-20 days. The Captain-General, Antonio Corzo, 
in the San Andrés, deserted the other three ships 
and limped back to Havana. But he was too badly 
damaged to continue to Spain. Instead, Captain- 
General Farfan arrived from Nombre de Dios in 
August to take the cargo to Sanlucar. 
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The three ships wrecked off Padre Island had 304 
souls on board. Survivors reached the Island at the 
approximate point of the present-day Mansfield 
cut (see map). In the 1950s, the Army Corps of 
Engineers dredged the Mansfield cut, which 
divided Padre Island into South Padre Island and 
(North) Padre Island (see map left). While 
dredging, they likely destroyed the Santa Maria 
de Yciar. 


Francisco del Huerto, master of the San Esteban, 
took several men in a small vessel and reached 
Veracruz in mid-May 1544. He gave the news to 
everyone, which duly reached the Viceroy in 
Mexico City. In November, an Ensign of Farfan, 
Francisco Mufioz, said around 30 survived on 
boats back to Veracruz. 


Padre Island seemed to be a site where currents 
converged and deposited driftwood. Storms blow 
many boats onto the sandbar, encouraged by the 
currents. Some call it the “Graveyard of the Gulf”. 


When three hundred unprepared souls washed up 
on the beach on Padre Island, a lot of supplies 
washed up with them. Knowing that Huerto had 
left for Veracruz, they stayed on the beach 
consuming provisions, waiting for another ship to 
arrive. But they had not heard of the local 
Karankawa Indians (see map below). 


Golf von Mexiko 


Original Karankawa Indian lands. 


The Karankawas were a group of nomadic South 
Texan tribes who shared the same language. The 
Spanish had difficulty converting them to 
Catholicism. They said they were giants 6 to 7 
feet high, with great strength and endurance, 
expert swimmers, cannibals and treacherous. How 
much of this true we do not know. Males did 
average over six feet. But the stories lived on and 
petrified the Spaniards. 


The Spaniard, Fray Solis, wrote in 1769, “They 
cut off a piece of (the victim’s) flesh, come to the 
fire and half roast it, and within his sight devour it 
ravenously. They go on tearing the victim to 
pieces until he dies.” 


Here is the story according to Fray Agustin Davila 
Padilla: After five or six days on the beach, 
waiting for Spanish rescue ships to appear, 
Karankawas approached the survivors and gave 
them food and firewood. As they cooked the food, 
the Indians suddenly showered them with arrows. 
Wary Spanish crossbowmen killed three of them 
and wounded others. The Spanish then decided to 
walk to Panuco, which they thought was only a 
three or four days’ walk away. 


sou JOURNEY OF ADF 


Karankawas constantly attacked and killed 
stragglers during their five-day walk to the Rio 
Grande (called Rio Bravo in the book). They 
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crossed the river using cordage they had kept 
from the boat to string together logs into a raft. 
But, while crossing by raft, they lost their 
crossbows (see Rio Grande on map left). 


South of the Rio Grande, probably other Indian 
tribes attacked them, wounding them with arrows. 
The Indians seemed fascinated with their clothing, 
so the Spanish disrobed to delay them. However, 
they came upon mangrove swamps and thorny 
marshes. The priests suggested the naked women 
and children walk ahead of the men to maintain 
their dignity. 


Previously identified as the Rio Grande, 
authorities now think the Soto La Marine is Rio 
de las Palmas (see map left). When they got there, 
they found Indians had killed all the women and 
children sent ahead. Only 200 men remained. 
They crossed the river in a canoe they found. 
Upon arriving the other side of the river, Indians 
killed another 50 men. 


After another 20 days of travel on the beach, the 
group, now down to less than 150 naked 
Spaniards, tried to cross the Tanipa River. But a 
swarm of stinging ants attacked them, forcing 
them to immerse in the water. Indians appeared in 
canoes, shooting more arrows at them. 


On the other side of the Tanipa River, Fray 
Marcos had seven arrow wounds, including one in 
his eye. Near death, his comrades buried him in 
the sand at the river’s edge with his face exposed. 
After many hours, Fray Marcos regained 
consciousness. He decided to travel by night and 
hide by day from the Indians. 


After four days, he reached Panuco in early July, 
where two friendly Indians took him to a Spanish 
house in present-day Tampico. From there, he 
traveled to the Spanish occupied Panuco (see map 
left), where he lived to tell his tale. He died 30 
years later in a Lima monastery after telling his 
story to Fray Padilla (book shown next page). 


There were other survivors. In mid-June, at Soto 
La Marine, a soldier, Francisco Vazquez, stopped 
with a black female slave and with Fray (Brother) 
Hernando Méndez for 40 days. The slave and 
Méndez both died, but Vazquez returned to the 
wreck site and hid, awaiting Spanish ships. Capt. 
Villafafia met him there and took him back to 
Veracruz. Vasquez and Fray Marcos, the other 
priest, were the only two survivors of those who 
had landed on the beach. 


The Texas Antiquities Committee salvaged what 
they believed to be the San Esteban and estimated 
its measurements: 


Beam 29 feet 

Keel 63 feet 

Length Overall 90.5 feet 
Four masts 

Nao, not a galleon 
Estimated 286 tons. 


They found 36 silver patties and 5 lead weights. 
Of the coins they found the following numbers: 


2 reales 4 reales 


1536-8 


1538-41 


1542-8 


1544 


1548 


1548-68 


1553 


1561 


The coin mixes suggest the wreck is between 
1553 and 1560, and closer to 1553 because we 
know S is extremely rare, and the wreck has 
several S coins. Coins in situ often have an orange 
rusty color. My coin is an A assayer, one of the 
rarer coins from the wreck. Over the years, other 
salvagers have picked the wreck. The list above 
shows only State of Texas coins. The Corpus 
Christi Museum of Science and History houses a 
permanent exhibit of the 1554 wrecks, chiefly the 
San Esteban, including the oldest known dated 
astrolabes. 


A stone’s throw from the causeway to South Padre 
Island is another museum, the Port Isabel 
Treasures of the Gulf Museum, also showing 
artifacts from San Esteban. It is illegal to own a 
Padre Island coin in Texas. 
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Fray Padilla’s story of Padre Island privations. 


UNIDENTIFIED WRECK OFF SANTO 
DOMINGO 1554 


A 2007 Ponterio auction of 80 coins was very 
similar to what people found at Padre Island, and 
Ponterio declared them to be the 1554 Fleet. 


However, the coins came from an unidentified 
wreck found off Santo Domingo composed of: 


4 reales 


2 reales 


1536-8 
1538-41 
1542-8 
1544 
1548 
1548-68 


https: en, wikipedia. org/wiki/Karankawa_ people#/media/ 
File:Wohn sbiet_Baranka apn. 
CC BY- 3.0, https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php? 
curid= 31475 
https://www.tshaonline.org/handbook/entries/padre-island-spanish- 
shipwrecks-of-1554 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bartolomé_de_las_Casas#/media/ 
File:Fray Bartolomé _de_las_Casas.jpg 
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1553 
1561 


# 2176 


UNIDENTIFIED Wreck OFF SD. 554, CaRLOS & JUANA 4 Reaves Lave Senzes R Assaver, Nes-74 jovi, 8.51 GRaws 


This wreck is part of the story of the 1554 New 
Spain Fleet that wrecked off Padre Island. 


Captain-General Antonio Corzo, commanded the 
New Spain Fleet. He abandoned the fleet and 
limped along in his ship, San Andrés, to Havana. 
There, he abandoned his damaged ship and 
transferred the treasure to Captain-General 
Cosme Rodriguez Farfan’s fleet. 


Farfan’s Tierra Firme Fleet sailed from Nombre 
de Dios to Havana. There, he picked up the 
treasure from the San Andrés. 


Another storm hit Farfan's fleet in the northern 
Caribbean. One ship wrecked on Florida’s east 
coast near Cape Canaveral. The usual route from 
Havana was north through the Florida straits to 
pick up the gulf stream: 


Florida Straits. Courtesy Google Maps 


Archives suggest Spanish ships brought some San 
Andrés treasure to Puerto Rico for unknown 
reasons. The salvors of the unidentified wreck 
will only admit the wreck was off the Dominican 
Republic (then Hispaniola). The treasure is 
identical in make-up (coins, ingots and artifacts) 
to the Padre Island wrecks, suggesting it was part 
of the New Spain fleet from Veracruz to Havana 
in 1554, e.g., San Andrés. Presumably, it ended up 
off Hispaniola during shipment between Puerto 
Rico and Havana. 


I show a photo of an R assayer four reales coin 
claimed to originate from the unidentified wreck 
off Santo Domingo. Weighing in at only 8.51 
grams, it should weigh around 13.7 grams, thus 
only 62% of legislated weight. Seawater can 
dissolve silver. 
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SAN MARTIN (GREEN CABIN WRECK) 
1618 


The San Martin was the 300-ton Almiranta of a 
small fleet from Trujillo in Honduras. In Trujillo, 
they picked up cochineal, indigo, hides and 
bullion. The Honduran Fleet included the 
Capitana, Santisima Trinidad (which also sank) 
and several pataches. It joined the New Spain and 
Tierra Firme Fleets in Havana to form the Plate 
Fleet sailing back to Spain. 


But, as frequently happened, the fleet of 31 ships 
left far too late in the year — September 10! Not 
unexpectedly, a hurricane hit them two days later. 
Only four of the 31 ships (including the capitana 
under General Tomas Raspuru) reached Spain. 
Twelve limped into various Caribbean ports. But 
fifteen ships were never found. Most sank off the 
reefs of the Bahamas or the East Florida coast. 
The hurricane swept the 10-cannon San Martin 
onto present-day Wabasso Beach in Florida. 


The Spanish governor in St. Augustine Juan de 
Salinas (who was incidentally very unsympathetic 
towards Indians), heard about the wreck. He sent 
20 soldiers under Captain Alonso Diaz to rescue 
survivors and salvage the wreck. After finding 53 
starving, shivering, and naked crew on the beach, 
they salvaged a 2,000 pound cannon and some 
treasure. But seawater had ruined the main cargo 
of cochineal, indigo, and hides. 


Fast forward 300 years. Born in 1906, Kip 
Wagner grew up in Miamisburg, Ohio, where the 
nuclear industry prospered during the Second 
World War. He followed in his father’s footsteps 
as a housing contractor. Aged 15, he drove to 
Florida with his older brother Ed in a Model T 
Ford. But they broke some rivets off their 
differential gearbox and ended up in Wabasso. 
Kip grew so fond of the place that he returned 
regularly for vacations. 


At the end of the Second World War, he moved 
there permanently. One afternoon after a 
rainstorm, he had a few beers with a local retired 
sea captain by the name of Steadman Parker. 
Parker told him coins washed up on the beach 
from 1715 shipwrecks, especially after storms. In 
1948, Kip started finding coins himself on the 
Wabasso and Sebastian beaches. He befriended an 
internist named Kip Kelso (1918-2005) who came 
to his home to do an insurance physical. They 
both caught the treasure bug. 
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Kip Wagner also befriended Robert Nesmith, then 
the foremost American authority on Spanish- 
American coins. Wagner had noticed all his beach 
combing coins bore dates before 1715. In the 
1950s, Florida gave him an exclusive permit to 
hunt treasure in the area. As he was not a diver, he 
used a float and face mask. In 1959, he asked four 
sport divers from the Space Program to help: Lou 
Ullian, Del Long, Dan Thompson, and Harry 
Cannon. Then in 1961, they all formed the Real 
Eight Company (because all their salvaged coins 
were 8 reales). Kip became the first major US 
salvor. 
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Real Eight Stock Certificate 1970s. 


By late 1960, they finished excavating what they 
called the wedge wreck. From 1961 to 1972, they 
worked another local wreck, also from the 1715 
Fleet. In December 1962, one of the Space 
Program divers, Lou Ullian, met Mel Fisher at 
Fisher’s skin-diving store in Los Angeles. Mel 
and his team called Treasure Salvors then traveled 
to Florida to work with Kip Wagner. 


In the early 1960s, a lobster fisherman spotted a 
wreck in a lease area owned by Kip Wagner. They 
had discovered what they called the “Green 
Cabin” wreck, named for a nearby green beach 
cabin (not to be confused with Santo Cristo De 
San Roman, the 1715 “Cabin Wreck”). Initially, 
they thought it was one of the 1715 treasure fleet 
wrecks, but found no coins dated after 1618. Only 
interested in the 1715 Fleet, they ignored the 
wreck. Then later in 1970, Bob Marx worked the 
wreck. 


Eugene Lyon, an archaic Spanish expert, whom 
Mel Fisher met at church, identified the 1618 
wreck as the 300-ton San Martin, built in Vizcaya 
(Basque territory in Northern Spain). 


Dave Horner, a friend of Lou Ullian, got a lease 
on the San Martin site from the state of Florida in 
the spring of 1979. In May, he got salvors and an 
attorney, Fred Denius, interested in a percentage 
deal. After a magnetometer survey showed five 
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cannons and two anchors, salvors used an old 31- 
foot Chris Craft with Captain and Chief Diver, 
John Brandon, and three other divers. They found 
two anchors and ballast stones 200-300 yards off 
the beach in 20-25 feet of water, but little else of 
value. 


Dave Horner was building a Popeye’s Famous 
Fried Chicken franchise in Central Florida, and 
after three months without significant finds, he 
met with his attorney/backer Fred Denius. They 
agreed on a secret code of “Hot Dog” in case of a 
treasure find. David’s deaf father (also named 
David) took the all-important call and hung up on 
Denius when he called to say he had some hot 
dogs! They had found 797 silver coins with a 
mailbox blower invented by Mel Fisher. 


By law, the state of Florida could remove all 
recovered items for examination before awarding 
the salvors 75% of the find. God knows how long 
that might have taken! 


Meanwhile, back at the ranch, Mel Fisher had 
filed admiralty claims against every known 
treasure site on Florida’s east coast. Why? 
Because the state of Florida was trying to take 
legal possession of the Atocha 40 miles off the 
Florida coast (the territorial limit was 12 miles). 
Attorney Denius pressed the State for a settlement 
on the San Martin, which they granted in 
December 1979. From the earliest wreck on the 
East Florida coast, they found over 3,000 silver 
coins, and other artifacts! 


In 1993, Kane Fisher, Mel Fisher’s youngest son, 
salvaged an astrolabe dated 1593 from the San 
Martin. David Moore, a marine archaeologist, 
published partial results of the salvage, including 
parts of the hull with lead sheathing, astrolabe, 
guns, and coins. One of four retrieved bronze 
cannons bore the date 1594, consistent with a 
1618 wreck. They calculated the keel length at 71 
feet, width at 27 feet and length overall at 90-100 
feet. 


The wreck has yielded only silver cobs like the 
clump photographed on the previous page. In 
1618, the New World produced no gold cobs. That 
would start in Bogota in 1622. 
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ENRADA 


THE 1622 FLEET, ATOCHA, 
MARGARITA AND ROSARIO 
(DRY TORTUGAS). 


From 1614 to 1648, Spain was embroiled in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Why did she fight? Yes, you 
guessed it — religion! 


The war started in 1618 with the rigid reign of the 
Catholic Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand II of 
Bohemia. Bitter Bohemian Protestants in Prague 
threw his representatives out of the window 
(called the Defenestrations of Prague) and elected 
a Protestant King! Enraged, the Catholic League 
crushed the Bohemian Protestants. Denmark and 
Sweden entered the war to support the Protestants. 
Bourbon France, though Catholic, wanted to 
decrease Catholic Habsburg power, so supported 
Sweden! But after the Swedish King died in 
battle, France switched sides to the Habsburgs. 
What a mess! 


The war killed eight million people! Populations 
were then: Spain 8 million, Habsburg Empire 5.5 
million, Dutch Republic 1.5 million, France 20 
million and England 6 million. The Peace of 
Westphalia ended the war in 1648. Bourbon 
France curtailed Habsburg ambition and 
recognized the Protestant Dutch Republic, 
ushering in Holland’s golden age. 


The Spanish crown was desperate for their New 
World treasure every year, but in 1622 the new 
Spanish king, Philip IV, was even more desperate. 


Aa sb : 

Philip IV of Spain ca. 1631-1632 aged ~26. 
Count-Duke Olivares, 18 years King Philip IV’s 
senior, became his personal advisor from when 
Philip was ten, and later prime minister from 1621 
to 1643. Philip IV ruled from 1621 to 1665. Not 
only did Olivares embroil Spain in the Thirty 
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Years’ War, but he also tried to take back 
Protestant Holland. To pay for it all, Spanish taxes 
soared, leading to revolts in Catalonia and 
Portugal (then part of Spain). Nothing in Spain 
was more important than the annual treasure fleet. 


The Tierra Firme fleet left Spain in March 1622. 
The Almiranta (flagship of the chief naval 
officer), traveling in the rear, was the Atocha. As 
usual, the fleet stopped at Cartagena, then 
Portobello, in May 1622. At Portobello, they had 
to wait an extra month because the South Sea 
Fleet was late. The Atocha and Tierra Firme fleet 
reached Havana on August 22, 1622. The 
combined Plate Fleet sailed to Spain under the 
Marquis de Cadereita in the capitana, Nuestra 
Senora de Candelaria, on September 4, well into 
the hurricane season, despite pilots’ protestations. 


Sure enough, two days later, a hurricane mauled 
them in the Florida straits. Sailors crowded to the 
priests for confession. To die in a state of sin was 
worse than death itself. The fleet comprised 6 
galleons, 5 scout ships and 17 naos. They lost 9 
ships on the Florida Keys and several others 
elsewhere. Over 1,000 died. The Keys wrecks 
included three with treasure: the Atocha, the 
Margarita and the Dry Tortugas (Rosario); five 
merchant naos, and one patache (smaller 
reconnaissance ship). It was the worst loss in 50 
years. The Marquis postponed his journey back to 
Spain until 1623 to direct salvage of the sunken 
treasure at once. 


Built in Havana in 1621 and named after a 
Catholic shrine in Madrid, the Atocha, under 
Capt. Jacome de Veider carried 265 people, 40 
tons of bullion and 70 pounds of contraband 
Colombian emeralds. The next day, another 
vessel, the Santa Cruz, rescued the only five men 
surviving. They had climbed the Atocha mizzen 
mast, which stayed above water. A month later, 
another hurricane hit the Atocha, scattering and 
burying the wreck 55 feet under. 


The Margarita, under Captain Pedro Guerrero, 
carried 194 people of whom 68 survived. As the 
Margarita foundered on a sandbar, they saw the 
Atocha suddenly disappear beneath the waves, 
leaving only a mizzenmast showing. After a four 
year search, the Spanish finally found the 
Margarita 30 feet underwater and salvaged it for 
four years. They also found the Dry Tortugas. 


The Atocha lay on the edge of the gulf stream, 
which moves at 1-3 knots. Within two months, 
sand built up to 12 feet over the main deck, hiding 
it from Spanish divers. 


Enter Mel Fisher, treasure hunter extraordinaire, 
the Great Promoter, and the world’s biggest 
optimist! Born in 1922 in Hobart, Indiana, his 
parents ran a chicken farm. Inspired by TJreasure 
Island as a child, he made a diving helmet from an 
old paint can. In 1942, Jacques Cousteau and 
Emile Gagnan perfected modern scuba diving, 
which led to a post-war boom in recreational 
diving and treasure hunting. 


Mel majored in mechanical engineering at Purdue, 
where he joined the Army Reserve. During the 
Second World War, he served in the army as an 
engineer in France. After the war, he spent four 
years in Tampa, Florida learning to skin dive, and 
bought one of Cousteau’s aqualungs. But he could 
not refill it with air, so forgot about it for a while. 


Mel then moved to California, where he helped 
his father build a chicken farm in southern Los 
Angeles. Still smitten with diving, he started a 
dive shop in a feed shed and soon realized he 
made more from that than chicken farming. After 
he bought an air compressor to refill scuba tanks, 
he built a 20 by 20-foot shed on his father’s farm 
where he designed and built spear guns. By 
teaching people to dive, he found they bought 
more of his equipment. 


His father sold the chicken farm to a family by the 
name of Horton, from Montana. Mel taught their 
daughter Dolores (nicknamed Deo) to dive and in 
1953, they married. They honeymooned off Key 
West, diving on old wrecks. He paid for their 
honeymoon by filming the wrecks and selling the 
films to a diving equipment manufacturing 
company. 


Mel then built “Mel’s Aqua Shop,” a dive shop at 
Redondo Beach in the Los Angeles area. To 
finance the project, he and Deo dived for lobsters! 
He cultivated his own TV program, showing his 
underwater movies, and taught divers to dive in 
Northern California riverbeds to find gold. 
Expanding his operation to one of the largest in 
the country, in 1954, he started teaching a five day 
course in diving for $35. He taught 65,000 
students in all — the more students, the more 
diving equipment! He had a head for marketing 
and engineering. 


But something else happened to him. Mel went to 
Acapulco, Mexico to film more diving. On the 
beach he met a Mexican boy who told him about 
vast treasure from a Manila Galleon which sank in 
Acapulco Bay. Mel caught the treasure bug right 
there and then! Scuba had opened the way for 
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amateurs to dive on shipwrecks previously only 
accessible to professional hard hat divers. 


Mel heard about magnetometers to detect iron at a 
distance. They did not detect silver or gold. But 
old ships had cannon, cannon balls and large iron 
spikes. So Mel visited an Arizona airfield with 
surplus airplanes and tons of military equipment, 
where he spent $1,000. The US military had used 
magnetometers during the Second World War for 
planes to detect submarines. 


Mel also bought a 55-foot diesel vessel for 
$25,000, which he named the Golden Doubloon. 
He used it to take parties out spearfishing, taking 
underwater photographs and diving on shipwrecks 
off Los Angeles. He salvaged one of Al Capone’s 
gambling ships off California, which made news. 
Starting in 1960, Mel periodically took it through 
the Panama Canal to Florida and to the 
Concepcion wreck on Silver Shoals, north of the 
Dominican Republic. 


There he met Fay Feild (not a typo!), a project 
engineer on radar approach systems. Fay’s wife 
was a seashell collector (conchologist), notably 
the rare spiny oyster shell (shown below), which 
often clung to wrecked iron hulls. So Fay invented 
an improved magnetometer, fashioned after 
similar machines that World War Two aircraft 
used to detect submarines. This machine could 
detect ships from a considerable distance. 
Subsequently, Fay worked with Mel for many 
years. 


Spondylus Americanus (Spiny Oyster Shell). 


In 1962, Lou Ullian, one of Kip Wagner’s four 
divers, visited Mel’s shop in California. Mel then 
visited Kip Wagner, who showed him the Cabin 
Wreck site. Fisher offered to partner with him on 
a 50/50 basis for any 1715 wrecks after Florida’s 


25% cut. The next year, Mel sold everything he 
had and moved with six of his best divers to 
Florida. There, he befriended Dr. Eugene Lyon at 
a Methodist church. Lyon would prove invaluable. 
He read archaic Spanish and could research old 
Spanish documents. 


In Florida Mel came up with the idea of the 
“mailbox,” a 90-degree bend to direct propeller 
wash onto the bottom of shallow areas to wash 
away sand and murky water over shipwrecks. 


Mechaisin of aaailhex ro wah deflector: 


Fay Feild then invented a detector that 
differentiated between ferrous and precious 
metals. For a year, they found nothing. Then, on 
May 8, 1964, they found 1,033 1715 fleet gold 
coins off Fort Pierce, Florida. Over a week, they 
found 2,700 gold coins. Treasure seekers flew in 
like flies attracted to light. The state of Florida 
started restricting licenses. Many salvors 
responded by pirating wrecks. 


In 1962, salvor Bob Moran shipwrecked while 
treasure hunting off Cuba. Castro threw him in 
jail. When he got out, he met Mel in 1964. Bob 
had an idea: replicate a Spanish Galleon to use as 
a movable museum off the US’s east coast. They 
bought a wooden-hulled Swedish vessel for 
$25,000 and sailed it into Fort Pierce to convert. 
Completed in 1967, they also named it the Golden 
Doubloon. This became Mel’s headquarters in the 
Florida Keys! Great PR! 


Mel, like many treasure hunters, devoured John 
Potter’s 1960 Treasure Diver's Guide (see right), 
giving locations of many wrecks (some correct, 
some incorrect). In 1969, he became obsessed 
with the Atocha and decided to search for it, 
whatever the cost. He left Wagner’s Real Eight 
Company, forming a new company, Treasure 
Salvors. Putting up his treasure coins as collateral 
for bank loans, he moved to the Florida Keys. 
There, he formed another company, Armada 
Research, to do magnetometer surveys in the 
Florida Straits, east of the Keys. 
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The IRS wanted tax on all found coins before 
sale! Luckily, a ruling deferred taxes until after 
sale. But in 1966, Florida State archeologist Carl 
Clausen wanted to stop all salvage, though 
fortunately Governor Hayden Burns blocked this. 
Then in 1968 Florida expanded their state 
boundaries for salvage beyond three miles. 


Everyone said the Atocha went down off the 
Matecumbe Keys and Mel spent many years 
looking there. After searching 120,000 miles with 
a magnetometer east of the Keys, Mel asked his 
friend Gene Lyon in 1969 to search the Archives 
of the Indies in Seville, Spain. Lyon was going 
there anyway for a Ph.D. dissertation. 


Meanwhile, Art McKee and his protege, Burt 
Webber, were also hunting for the Atocha. They 
hired a Spanish medieval scholar, Sefora Flores, 
who translated a critical word “west,” as “east!” 
Boy! Were they out of luck! 
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Lyon found accounts of Capt. Francisco Nunez 
Melian, a salvage master, with Spanish divers off 
the Keys of Matecumbe. Melian could not break 
the seals of the Atocha, which he identified 
because the mizzen mast still protruded above the 
waves in August 1622. Juan Bajfion, a slave diver, 


brought up a silver bar from the Margarita 
nearby, earning his freedom. 
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Archives of the Indies in Seville Spain. Buildin started in 1584 
for the Merchant’s Guild of Seville. First occupied 1598. 
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Matecumbe location. Courtesy Google Maps. 
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Melian had insufficient equipment, so returned to 
Havana for heavier equipment, leaving a buoy 
there to mark the spot. But another hurricane in 
October damaged the Atocha further, scattering it 
beneath the waves, and the buoy disappeared. In 
1626, Melian had a 680-pound copper diving bell 
constructed and salvaged 380 silver bars, 67,000 
silver coins and eight bronze cannons from the 
Margarita over a four-year period. But he never 
found the Atocha. 
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Marquesas & Dry Tortugas location. 


Courtesy Google Maps. 
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In 1970 Lyon researched the Archivo de Indias in 
Seville, Spain. He found Melian’s report 
identifying the Atocha and Margarita wrecks off 
the Matecumbe Keys within four miles of each 
other. The writing was called procesal, a flowing 
cursive script, difficult to decipher. Matecumbe is 
the name of a key half way along the Florida 
Keys. But in the 1600s, the name Matecumbe 
referred to all the Florida Keys (see later). 


Lyon also found the Marquis de Caldereita visited 
with a fleet in 1623 to recover the Atocha 
treasure. They camped on an island between Dry 
Tortugas and present-day Key West. After 
camping there, the Spanish named the island after 
him — the Marquesas Keys. Lyon told Mel Fisher 
all this. 


This was west, not east of the Florida Keys! In 
1970, Mel had been working 40 miles to the east 
of this! He hired Lyon, moved his company to 
Key West, and searched the Marquesas Keys area. 
Others searched too, but with inferior intelligence. 


In May 1971, Mel discovered a huge anchor, 
which he assumed came from the Atocha in the 
Marquesas, but they could not be sure. He 
announced: “Today’s the day!” Don Kincaid, a 
National Geographic photographer, came to 
photograph the anchor and found an 8 1/2 foot 
gold chain. Mel filed with the state of Florida for 
salvage rights. 


But Mel seemed to attract negative PR. The state 
accused him of working outside his salvage areas. 
Jealous competitors (including Bob Marx) said he 
was salting his wrecks (planting artifacts or coins 
in wrecks). Archaeologists said he was “raping 
historical shipwrecks”. While broke and 
disillusioned, several associates left him. 


But in 1972, the National Geographic offered 
$20,000 for an exclusive TV film. Even Dr. 
Pradeau, the prime Mexican numismatic scholar, 
supported Fisher. Perhaps things were changing. 


Mel and his publicist then decided the solution to 
all this negativity was to hire a professional 
archaeologist. So they hired Duncan Mathewson, 
an American Edinburgh-trained archeologist. 


Mathewson used grids to explore the area. Then, 
for several years, they searched with 
magnetometers, side-scan sonars, and sub-bottom 
profilers (which also use sound waves), making 
hundreds of blow holes, all to no avail. 
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Quicksands & Hawk Channel. Courtesy Google Maps. 


Mathewson knew from Lyon the ship sank in 55 
feet of water, then a hurricane submerged it and 
drove parts of it northwest onto the “Quicksands” 
area. The Quicksands lay at 10-20 feet depth, the 
Hawk Channel lay at 30-60 feet depth (see map). 
Importantly, Florida granted salvor rights, which 
others often challenged. 


In 1975, Mel’s son Dirk discovered five bronze 
cannons by chance (magnetometers could not 
detect bronze). Mathewson was then able to 
corroborate the cannon’s exact numbers with 
Lyon’s Atocha manifest numbers. 


Tragically, one week later, Dirk, his wife Angel, 
and diver Rick Gage all drowned. They were 
asleep on the boat, Northwind, as it filled with 
water and capsized. The cause was a leaking toilet 
valve, and a malfunctioning fuel distribution valve 
causing fuel to collect on one side only. 
Meanwhile Mel’s galleon replica tourist 
attraction, Golden Doubloon, was gradually 
sinking because he had no money to maintain it. 
So, they surrounded it with a vast rubber 
membrane to stop it from sinking. 


Mel then bought the Arbutus, an 187-foot hull 
without functioning engines, for $17,000. He then 
towed it from Miami to Key West, later using it as 
a sentry vessel over the Atocha. In 1976, National 
Geographic opened an Atocha exhibition at which 
Mel gifted one of the bronze cannons to Queen 
Sophia and King Juan Carlos. 


Meanwhile, the state of Florida wanted a piece of 
the action. Mel hired David Horan, a Key West 
treasure lawyer, who ultimately fought over 100 
court proceedings all the way up to the Supreme 
Court. At one point, Florida State Police seized 
Fisher’s silver and gold. He spent $1 million to 
defend himself, though Atocha was well outside 
Florida’s jurisdiction. In July 1982, his case 
reached the US Supreme Court, who ruled in his 
favor. 


In 1980, Mel found and salvaged the Margarita, 
much of which was exposed. Even so, he could 
not find the Atocha mother lode (which was 
beneath 25 feet of sand). It took until July 1985 to 
find the mother lode. Mel chanted every day to his 
outfit: “Today’s the day”! 


Mathewson still maintained the motherlode was in 
the deep Hawk Channel, where the main ship 
ruptured before fragments dispersed in another 
hurricane. Mel’s son Kane agreed. But Mel had a 
steady harvest from the quicksands area (see map 
previous page) and was loath to give this up. 


Everyone pitched in. But it was Mathewson who 
guided them to the mother lode and became a 
dedicated colleague. Mel found mailbox blowers 
became less useful at depth where instead he used 
portable “Hydra-Flow” blowers. Feild returned 
with new magnetometer ideas. National 
Geographic's photographer and filmmaker, Don 
Kincaid, tried aerial photography. Cartographers 
suggested novel approaches. And Mathewson 
hired others to work with him on the mountains of 
needed archaeological documentation. 


The Atocha manifest listed 200 pounds of gold, 
1,200 silver bars, each weighing 63-100 pounds, 
around 250,000 silver coins, but no emeralds. As 
so commonly happened, the emeralds were all 
smuggled on board, unlisted in the manifest. The 
manifest also listed 12 tons of tobacco (a royal 
Spanish monopoly), indigo, and 15 tons of Cuban 
copper. 


Fisher hit the mother lode in 1985, after he had 
spent 15 years incanting, “Today’s the day”. The 
mother lode, as Mathewson predicted, was 75 by 
30 by 4 feet. The value was then $400 million, the 
most valuable shipwreck in history to date. They 
salvaged 1,041 silver ingots, each weighing 60-70 
pounds, 130,000 silver coins and 115 gold bars 
(total weight, 3,000 ounces). A year later, in 1986, 
Mel dissolved Treasure Salvors and built a store 
and museum in Key West (see picture above 
right). 


Most coins from the wreck were dated 1598 to 
1622 and most were Potosi shield cobs, half real 
up to eight reales. But there were also shield cobs 
from Mexico, Lima and Spain, and a few one and 
two escudo Spanish and Colombian gold cobs. 


Most (if not all, according to Dan Sedwick) 
1621-1622 Colombian shield cobs come from the 
Atocha. Pictured is a rare Atocha Bogota eight 
reales shield cob. Numismatists knew the Bogota 
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Mel Fisher Maritime Museum in Key West. 

Mint started in 1621, but no coins were known 
until they appeared from the Atocha. Both Bogota 
and Cartagena cobs have superimposed 


Portuguese shields, reflecting Iberian Union from 
1580 through 1640. 


Assayer marks differentiate between Bogota and 
Cartagena shield cobs, except for A, which is 
found on both. Assayer A cobs with a 
pomegranate and with a Portuguese shield are 
from Bogota. No pomegranate means Cartagena. 
The photograph shows a rare Bogota 8 reales 
assayer A cob from the Atocha. 


Fisher washed the coins with acid to remove 
encrustations, then treated them electrolytically to 
remove a black crust of silver salts (mainly silver 
sulphide). But to the horror of numismatists, they 
shined them up for the jewelry trade — their 
prime market. 


Fisher accumulated 600 investors and many 
employees. For 17 years, he had scrambled for 
money to pay expenses. In 1986, using a point 
system, he assigned values to each piece of 
treasure with which he paid everyone off. 
Treasure Salvors kept 30% of the value and used 
huge publicity to sell this largest cache of coins 
and ingots ever found. 
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But in 1998, Fisher admitted selling several fake 
gold coins for $2,500 to $10,000 at his gift shop. 
He settled with the state of Florida before he died 
of lung cancer that year. Many felt he was a con 
man and pricing his coins too high. He sold them 
mainly from his shop for around three times 
others’ prices after a dog and pony show. 


Silver bars from the Atocha sell for $20,000 to 
$30,000 today. Common eight reales coins with 
visible assayer marks go for $500 to $2,000, 
depending on grade and appearance. 


The Atocha included other items: rapiers, 
muskets, arquebuses, daggers, shot, pottery, olive 
jars (used for olives, water, wine or oil), Chinese 
porcelain, Indian pottery, majolica, ballast stones, 
anchors, cannon balls, cannon, Cuban copper 
ingots, emeralds, pearls, tobacco, indigo and 
cochineal. In 1988, Christie’s offered 389 bars, 
coins and artifacts from the Atocha and Margarita 
for sale (see catalog below). This included a 
“reference collection” of 237 coins for private 
treaty, and a concreted mass of coins from a chest, 
weighing 164 pounds also for private treaty. 
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As I was looking through old books, this old 
National Geographic postcard fell out, advertising 
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a VHS videotape entitled, “Atocha: Quest for 


Treasure,” made in 1986: 
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Inovision postcard advertising 1986 National 
Geographic film, Atocha: Quest for Treasure. 


The Margarita was also around 600 tons under 
Captain Pedro Guerrero de Espinosa, and carried 
419 silver ingots, 118,0000 silver coins and 1,488 
ounces of gold in 34 bars or discs, as well as 
tobacco, copper, and indigo. It sank on the same 
reef as the Atocha, yielding similar coins. But the 
wreck caught on the reef between the Quicksands 
and the Hawk Channel (see map below). 
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Margarita’s coins are usually in worse condition 
than the Atocha’s, though not as harshly cleaned. 
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THE WEALT: 


Wo June of 2007, while pursuing the 


Marquesas & Dry Tortugas location. 
Courtesy Google Maps. 


In 1626, Captain Melian and his divers located 
and recovered half of the Margaritas treasure 
over a four-year period. The coin photographed on 
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YW Seatlered remaining treasures of the Santa Margarita, 
Wafer Ventures uncovered an astounding collection of c. 
jade, coins and other artifacts, including one of hex 
HF poking and serendipitous hidden treasures 
ig 10,184 rare and valuable natural pearls. \ 
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Santa Margarita Collection 
1o22 
On loan from Keith and Beth 
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the previous page is a grade 3 Potosi cob from the 
Margarita. Above is a display at the St. Augustine 
Pirate and Treasure Museum in St. Augustine, 
Florida, showing West Indies treasures, 
discovered in 2007. 


Typical exports assembled in Havana to ship from 
the New World were: 


® Copper from Cuba 

@ Pearls from Venezuela and Ecuador 

® Gold from Ecuador 

@ Silver from Potosi & Mexico 

@ Emeralds from Colombia 

@ Porcelain, spices and silk from China via 
Manilla 

@ Indigo from Trujillo, Honduras (replanted from 
India) 
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The Buen Jesus y Nuestra Senora del Rosario, 
also around 600 tons, under Captain Francisco 
Rodriguez Rico, wrecked on the Dry Tortugas 
with 500,000 pesos of silver. Dry Tortugas’ name 
comes from the many sea-turtles there, and 
because it has no fresh water. The “Dry Tortugas” 
wreck is the name salvors gave the Rosario. 


The Archivos de Indias said Admiral Gaspar de 
Vargas owned the Rosario. Other accounts say 
Caldereita sent a Capt. Gaspar de Vargas with five 
ships and native divers to salvage the three 
treasure ships. 


Vargas found the Rosario, sister-ship of the 
Atocha and Margarita, right after the hurricane in 
1622, recovering much of the bullion and 20 
cannon. He also saw the Atochas mast still visible 
and recorded that it sank in 55 feet of water. This 
was important information that Mathewson hung 
onto. The 117-ton patache (scout ship) also sank 
nearby and Vargas salvaged all items of value. But 
he could not find the Margarita. It was Capt. 
Melian, the salvage master, who found the 
Margarita. 


Between 1846 and 1875, the US built the 47-acre 
Fort Jefferson on Dry Tortugas to protect 
America’s gateway to the Gulf of Mexico. It is the 
largest all-masonry fort in the US (see photo on 
page 69). 


Seahawk Deep Ocean Technology (SDOT) 
discovered the “Dry Tortugas” Rosario wreck in 
1989 and salvaged it again in 1991. They found 
1,200 corroded silver cobs and gold, but no silver 
bars. One is pictured on the left. However, Dan 
Sedwick points out, “Odyssey (what Seahawk 
became) never fully proved that the ‘Dry 
Tortugas’ wreck was indeed the Rosario, and in 
fact the material found does not support it.” 


While trying to issue stock in 1992, the SEC 
found SDOT overvalued artifacts, mis-stated their 
accounts, and did not cooperate with the SEC, 
who therefore suspended their registration. SDOT 
sold most of their treasure to a store in Key West 
that went bankrupt. SDOT later bought back the 
treasure at auction. I show a Dry Tortugas coin 
photo. 


Mel Fisher lost his son- and daughter-in-law, but 
his dogged determination over almost two 
decades eventually paid off. He spent $8 million 
and more money from hundreds of investors. 
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Locals in Key West called him the “King of the 
Conch Republic”. Even after he paid off his 
investors, he sold his 30% through his Key West 
Museum and gift shop so he could continue 
salvaging the Atocha. 


Others were not so lucky. Robert Burgess in his 
book Sunken Treasure describes Fay Feild, Mel’s 
magnetometer wizard, who left him for a while, 
saying, “Treasure hunting is a disease; it wiped 
me out financially, destroyed my marriage, ruined 
me physically — I had to get away. I had to find a 
new life.” Describing the business as “an ulcer 
factory,” Feild indeed developed a bleeding ulcer. 


However, physicians now believe stomach ulcers 
are caused by certain drugs, a bacterial infection, 
or cancer. We no longer believe mental stress 
causes ulcers. Nevertheless, the disease of 
treasure hunting has affected many people over 
the years, causing bankruptcy, divorce, stress, 
anxiety, and depression. Superimposed are the 
dangerous consequences of scuba diving. A 
possible name for the disease of pathological 
treasure hunting is gazaphilopathy! 
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CONCEPCION 1638 


There are several Concepcion wrecks. One in 
1638 struck a reef off Saipan in the North Mariana 
Islands after sailing from Manila. A Manila 
galleon 140-160 feet long, she weighed 2,000 tons 
(loaded), and had an 18-22 feet draft. She carried 
400 people, 2 million pesos of silver and a solid 
gold plate and ewer set which the King of Spain 
had sent to the Emperor of Japan. 


The Manila Governor, Don Sebastian Hurtado de 
Corcuera, seized the gold plate and ewer set from 
the King’s effects, and shipped it back to Spain as 
his personal items! He told the king the 
Concepcion would sail without a register. He 
reasoned that the customs agent, Quiroga, was 
unfair and inspected items too closely! Manila 
merchants had long been used to customs agents 
not inspecting their vessels. But now, he said, 
merchants were all refusing to supply manifests! 


Corcuera appointed his young nephew, Don Juan 
Francisco, to command the ship to protect his 
spoils. His incompetence lead to a mutiny. The 
ship sailed 15 degrees above the equator, where 
winds blew against them. Most ships only stopped 
at the Mariana Islands on the way west, not on the 
way east. Storms broke their masts, leaving them 
at the mercy of currents. Several mutineers tried 
to seize the ship, sending it into a reef off Saipan. 
Only 30-40 of 400 souls survived. 


Forty-six years later, the Spanish recovered 35 of 
36 cannons and seven of eight anchors. This 
wreck was unusual because most wrecks were 
Atlantic, not Pacific. Pacific Sea Resources, based 
in Singapore, explored it from 1978 to 1987. The 
wreck yielded gold jewelry, spices, water storage 
jars, filigree gold buttons, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, ceramics, and glass beads. 


THE CONCEPCION 1641 


The Nuestra Senora de la Pura y Limpia 
Concepcion (Our Lady of the Pure and Clean 
Conception) was one of the richest ten wrecks of 
all time — this time, an Atlantic wreck. 


On September 13, 1641, the combined plate fleet 
left Havana with 30 ships, well into the hurricane 
season as so commonly happened. They were 
following the winds and currents as shown on the 
flota system map below. The Concepcion was 140 
feet long and weighed 600 tons. The fore- and 
main-masts were square-rigged and the mizzen- 
mast lateen rigged. She carried around 200 tons of 
cargo, probably around 100 tons of silver, and 514 
people. Spanish galleon design changed little from 
the late 1500s, especially their large poops (i.e., 
high rear castles up to 45 feet). The King’s share 
of the silver was 2.5 million pesos or around 66 
tons, with much more private silver, all distributed 
around the fleet. 


{Liberia} 
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Spanish Flota System. Courtesy Google Earth. 


At the last minute, before leaving Veracruz, 
Captain-General Campos switched his ship from 
the Concepcion to the San Pedro y San Pablo. He 
told Admiral Don Juan de Villavicencio to take 
over his Concepcion as the almiranta. Already 20 
years old, they had not careened, re-sheathed, 


tarred or re-caulked the Concepcion for 18 
months. Campos may not have wanted to risk his 
own life in a boat he knew was unseaworthy. 


Admiral Villavicencio complained the 
Concepcion was not seaworthy, and the vessel 
overloaded. Within a day of leaving Havana for 
Spain, the hull leaked so much the fleet returned 
to Havana. Divers found a plank attached to the 
sternpost had broken six feet below the waterline 
and patched it. Villavicencio demanded a proper 
careening, tarring, caulking, and sheathing. But 
the Captain-General Campos wanted to leave 
immediately. He was the boss. And they did! 


Some accounts say they set sail again within 24 
hours, others within a week. They picked up the 
gulf stream 50 miles north of Havana, which 
whisked them north at speeds up to 4.5 knots. 
Winds often blew against them, so keeping away 
from reefs and land could be difficult. 


On September 28, 1641, at the same latitude as 
present-day Jacksonville, a hurricane hit her, 
destroying her sails. She took on water badly. The 
Admiral told the crew to chop down masts to stop 
the ship being driven onto land or a reef, and to 
jettison anchors, cannon and more. Almost out of 
gunpowder and provisions, Villavicencio decided 
to head for Puerto Rico (see map below). 
EO cep 


Path of Concepcién. Courtesey Google Earth. 


Captain-General Campos continued on to Spain. 


The crew operated bilge pumps day and night. 
Bilge pumps then often used hand-operated 
cranks driving chains inside a wooden tube 
attached to leather cones or cups to bring water 
from the bilge. If the water was putrid, they knew 
the ship was watertight; if not, the ship was 
leaking badly. 


The wind blew their makeshift sails. The Admiral 
and pilots disagreed on their location. But by 
Spanish law, pilots always had the last word. To 
cement his disagreement, the Admiral 
ceremoniously washed his hands in a silver cup 
before the passengers and crew. Using astrolabes, 
which could only judge latitude (not longitude), 
pilots said they were north of Puerto Rico. Pilots 
supposedly had six years of experience sailing to 
the New World and passed a difficult exam after 
training in a school in Seville. But many simply 
greased palms to get their licenses, which paid 
them huge salaries. 
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Pilots said Concepcion was north of Puerto Rico. 


Admiral said they were on reefs north of 
Hispaniola. Courtesy Google Earth. 


The two pilots could not have been more wrong: 
they were north of Hispaniola, close to many 
dreaded reefs. Concepcion hit the Ambrosian 
Reef, now named the Silver Shoals, just east of 
another reef called the Abrojos, the very reefs the 
pilots swore they had avoided. 


They got stuck on the Silver Shoals reef. The next 
day, they launched boats to pull them free of the 
reef and dropped anchors. But a storm during the 
night broke the anchor lines, and she again hit the 
North Riff of the Silver Shoals reef, rupturing her 
hull and lodging between two reef heads. The 
stern lodged over another reef head, raising it in 
the air, with the front of the ship pitched down in 
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Reefs north of Hispaniola. Courtesy Google Earth. 


the water (see diagram below). But the pilots still 
insisted they were north of Puerto Rico. 
Villavicencio begged to differ. He knew they had 
hit the reefs off Hispaniola. 


H n ion | 


n Silver Shoals Reef. 


He ordered the carpenters to supervise 
making rafts from the exposed stern. 
Low tide exposed some of the reef 
heads, and crew piled silver bars 
there. 


Villavicencio claimed 
someone knocked him out 
into the only available 
longboat, which sailed 
with 32 other VIPs to 
north Hispaniola. Locals 
helped them cross to 
Santo Domingo in the 
island’s south. 


Eight rafts left the ship 
carrying crew with provisions 
and water. Only five reached 
land with 157 souls. After 11 
days, a storm broke the stern from “ 
the bow. The entire vessel now sank 
beneath the waves. Of the last 


one survivor witnessed this, Andres de La Cruz, a 
23-year-old Indian servant. 


Of 514 souls, only 190 survived. Over 300 died 
from drowning, starvation, and even sharks. To 
avoid prosecution, Villavicencio arrested the 
pilots. But they escaped. He tried to salvage the 
treasure, but French and English privateers 
constantly harassed them. None of the survivors 
could accurately pinpoint the wreck. Because of 
the massive silver cargo off shore, the local port 
got the name “Port of Silver,’ (“Puerto Plata’) 
shown on the map. They repeatedly interrogated 
survivors, assuming they buried treasure. But after 
11 days of living on a sinking wreck 80 miles 
offshore, they shook with fear for their lives rather 
than lusting for treasure. 


Enter William Phips (pictured below), one of the 
lesser known self-made men of history. Born in 
present-day Maine (then part of Massachusetts) in 
February 1650/51, he started as a shipbuilder and 
rose to become a knight. 


Reverend Cotton Mather described Phips in his 
biography, Pietas in Patriam, as “thick, tall and 
strong,” one of 26 children (untrue) from a 
“despicable Plantation” (untrue). Phips’ father 
migrated from the Bristol area in England around 
1630 to Maine as an apprentice blacksmith and 
gunsmith to a John Brown. His nephew was 
Constantine Phips, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. 


Despite excellent stock, William 
was semi literate. Strong as a 
bear, he had a sharp temper, 
and loved to tell courts to 
“kiss my arse.” 


In the 1620s, Pemaquid 
harbor in Maine became 
an English fishing outpost 
and later an English 
settlement. In 1646, James 
Phips and his partner, John 
White, bought several 
thousand acres there and 
built homesteads at 
Nequasset, where three rivers 
merged on the Maine coast. As 
the only local gunsmith, James 
was in demand with whites and with 
Wabanaki Indians. 


30 men to leave on a raft, only —_ gi William Phips ca. 1687-1694. 


William was born in 1651. Within one to four 
years, his father died, and his mother, Mary, 
married James’ partner, John White. She had eight 
children from James and seven from John. 
Locally, shipbuilding became important, so 
William took a four-year apprentice with a 
shipbuilder from 1669 to 1673. 


He then moved to Boston as a shipwright. There, 
he married Mary Hull, the childless widow of 
John Hull (the namesake of the famous mint 
master). Mary’s father, Captain Roger Spencer, 
had bought land in Maine, so likely knew the 
Phips family. Unlike William, Mary was literate, 
and speculated in land and mortgages. 


William contracted to build a 117 ton, 50-foot 
ship in Maine for a Boston consortium in 1675. 
Luckily, King Philip’s War that year did not affect 
Maine. But the next year, the Anglo-Wabanaki 
war did. After Indians destroyed Phips’ house, he 
escaped to Boston with local residents on his ship. 
But he had to leave his cargo of lumbar and ship 
masts in Maine, sending him into debt. He arrived 
in Boston a hero, like Noah, with his ark. 


He became a Boston sea captain and then caught 
the treasure bug, often treasure hunting in the 
Bahamas. John Hull, the Boston mint master, even 
invested with him. 


In 1683, Phips sailed to London to get royal 
backing. Because of the patronage of Admiral Sir 
John Narborough, a commissioner of the Royal 
Navy, he was able to get traction. King Charles II 
granted him a ship: the Rose of Algiere (also 
called Golden Rose) with the agreement he would 
get 35% of any silver Phips salvaged. 


Battle of Sole Bay 1672 in Third Anglo-Dutch War. 


England promoted and knighted Narborough for his 
valor in this battle. 
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The navy listed the Golden Rose as a 163-ton six- 
cannon ship with 35 crew. However, when the 
English captured it from Algeria, they listed it as a 
24-cannon ship with a crew of 220! This raises the 
possibility of two different ships. 


To protect royal interests, the Crown put two royal 
agents, Knepp and Salmon, on board. Each crew 
member had to provide their own provisions, got 
no pay, and only got one share of treasure. Phips 
got three shares (see below). 
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Phips agreement with his crew drawn up at Whitehall. 


The crew mutinied twice, which Phips adroitly 
settled. Constantly critical of Phips, Knepp 
disembarked at Boston, saying he feared for his 
life. Sounding like a wimp, Knepp wanted class 
distinction and a Royal Navy type Captain. But 
Phips ruled like a pirate captain, by democracy, 
and did not object to swearing and drunkenness. 
Salmon, uncritical, stayed on. Phips also had to 
deliver the hated Edward Randolph to Boston. It 
was Randolph who had persuaded Charles II to 
revoke the Massachusetts Bay Colony charter and 
exert tighter control over the colony. 


Charles Monck, 2nd Duke of Albemarle, medal Betts-66 by 


George Bower. Courtesy Heritage Auctions, HA.com. 


Phips picked up another ship in Boston, a sloop 
they named Rosebud. Once in the Caribbean, he 
fired across the bows of other vessels until they 
showed their colors. He would then board them 
and press for payment for the shot! This asserted 
his royal powers. But such boorish behavior got 
him into trouble with local hierarchies. What were 
his motives? Perhaps to raise money, to wage 
class warfare, or to show his power to his crew. 


After arriving in Hispaniola, he found another 
English vessel, Good Intent, under a William 
Warren, treasure hunting. They came to a 
cooperative agreement. Together, they arrived at 
the Ambrosian Reef in March 1683/84. But all 
they found was a “pig of silver,” i.e. a silver bar 
about 66 pounds, later yielding £198. He sailed to 
British-controlled Jamaica, where several 
mutineers disembarked. There he sought more 
intelligence on wrecks. 


Re-victualing ate up much of their silver. Phips 
arrived back in England in the summer of 1685 to 
find James II was now king. But, unfortunately, 
Phips at one time had intervened in a Bermudan 
colonial dispute against a Henry Bish, so Bish 
sailed back to London and had Phips arrested and 
imprisoned. Samuel Pepys, as Admiralty 
Secretary, said wear and tear on Phips’ ship (the 
Golden Rose) cost £700, thus the crown suffered a 
net loss. The crown also accused Phips of 
obtaining a vessel under false pretenses. 
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Luckily, Phips got another patron, Christopher 
Monck, the second Duke of Albemarle (pictured 
above). A heavy gambler and drinker, Albemarle 
also supported the pirate Henry Morgan. And in 
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1686, the king appointed Albemarle Governor of 
Jamaica. 


Narborough and Albemarle now bankrolled Phips’ 
second voyage, as he said he had new 
information. They bought a 200-ton ship for him 
for £860 and renamed it after the King and his 
wife, James and Mary. They got Phips released in 
1686 after three months in prison. Albemarle then 
got a Royal patent from James II and formed a 
joint stock company. 


Well-outfitted and provisioned, with a paid crew, 
Phips set sail in late 1686. Starting their search in 
January 1686/87, they quickly found three reef 
heads exposed at low tide on the North riff of the 
Silver Shoals, where the wreck lay. 


Two other smaller English vessels were already in 
the area, whose captains Phips knew, and he asked 
them to help. After a month, they chanced on two 
silver bars and 51 pieces of eight. They found the 
Concepcion enclosed in coral at 6-8 fathoms (a 
fathom is 6 feet). Cotton Mather claimed Phips 
said, “Thanks be to God. We are made!” when 
they found the treasure. Phips had a diving 
machine (lead or bronze diving bell), but it was 
useless on the reefs. 


Salvage continued until mid-April 1687 by two 
boats, Henry (commanded by Rogers, Phips’ first 
mate on the first voyage) and James and Mary 
(commanded by Phips). They sent small 
rowboats with divers to the reef. The James and 
Mary could protect against pirates and privateers. 
But one of the two smaller vessels that had 
joined him damaged a rudder and left to repair it. 


When the vessel did not return, Phips worried 
pirates would soon appear. Though he knew 


| there was more silver to be had, salvage rates had 


slowed, the ship was full, and he worried about 
the ever-present threat of attack. He promised the 
crew a share, negotiated from his sponsors or, 
failing that, from his own share. After sailing 
back to England, he arrived at Portsmouth 
(others say Gravesend, Kent). To avoid mutiny, 
or theft of silver, he did not stop anywhere. 


In all, he delivered around 30 tons of silver — no 
mean feat for a crew paid only by wages! 
Authorities counted 68,511 troy pounds of silver 
equivalent to 822,132 crowns or £205,533, and 25 
troy pounds of gold equivalent to 1,098 gold 
guineas of 21 shillings each or £1,153. 
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The agreement granted the king 10%. Of the rest, 
Phips got 6.25%. Albemarle divided the 
remainder into 8 shares, of which he got two. 
Total investment was 8 shares of £400 on paper, 
though the actual investment was only £325 per 
share. Proceeds came to £206,686! 


Person Investment Share Proceeds 
King 0 10% £20,669 
Crew (later agreement) 0 - £8,000 

Remainder £178,017 
Phips 0 6.25% £11,126 
Remainder £166,891 
Duke of Albemarle £650 25% £41,722 
Sir John Narborough £325 = 12.5% £20,861 
Isaac Foxcroft, barrister £325 12.5% £20,861 
Francis Nicholson £325 = 12.5% £20,861 


John Smith, London merchant who 

supplied boat Henry £325 = 12.5% £20,861 
Lord Falkland, Treasurer of the 

Royal Navy £325 12.5% £20,861 
Sir James Hayes, Lord Falkland’s 

Stepfather £325 = 12.5% £20,861 


Other investors existed but were not listed. This is 
just one set of figures. Coin World said Phips got 
£16,000, not £11,000. 


Phips soared to stardom. Not a single sailor or 
diver lost his life. He delivered around 30 tons of 
silver (some say 34 tons), more than Sir Francis 
Drake, who had only delivered 26 tons. The 
Crown knighted him. Recognizing his great 
honesty, Albemarle presented Phips’ wife Mary 
with a huge golden cup worth £1,000. Albemarle’s 
success encouraged many other joint stock 
corporations and paved the way for the Bank of 
England opening in 1694. 


In July 1687, Albemarle held a dinner for Phips, 
the backers, and the crew, at which they presented 
crew with silver medals. Phips got a gold medal 
and gold chain. The medal shown opposite is the 
Turks and Caicos copy, made when Webber later 
explored the wreck. 


The obverse shows the conjoined busts of a 
laureate James II in scaled armor and mantle, and 
his wife Mary of Modena with pearls in her hair. 
On the reverse is the ship James and Mary in the 
background with a rowboat treasure diving off the 
Silver Shoals. A man in the boat’s stern in the 
foreground holds a long-handled rake. Over 20 
divers swim in the water. 


The legend reads, SEMPER TIBI PENDEAT 
HAMUS (let thy hook always hang), a quote from 
the Roman poet Ovid. In the exergue is, 
NAVFRAGA REPERTA 1687 (Wreck recovered 
1687). They made original medals with silver 
from the original salvage. 


George Bower (flourished 1664-1689), medalist 
to Charles H, James II and William and Mary, and 
an engraver at the British Royal Mint engraved 
the medal. His initials, GB, are below the bust on 
the original. The copy shows DP below the bust 
and PHK on James’ drapery. Most consider Bower 
inferior as an artist to the Roettiers. 


Unfortunately, Narborough and Albemarle would 
both die within 18 months, leaving Phips without 
patrons. 


Cotton Mather, in his biography shown below, 
said the British Navy Board offered Phips a 
position, but he preferred to return to his Boston 
home and re-explore the Concepcion. Phips 
returned for just six weeks, then left again for 
England. He wanted to help Cotton Mather 
persuade the Crown to abandon the hated 
Dominion of New England. It exerted more 
Crown control of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
(MBC) than before. 
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Cotton Mather’s biography of Phips. 


When King James II (1685-1688) replaced 
Charles II, he decided the colonies had too much 
autonomy and revoked their charters. Changing 
the administrative structure of MBC to the 
“Dominion of New England,” he sent over Sir 
Edmund Andros as the English Governor General 
in 1686. His orders were to remove the vacated 
charters of MBC and Connecticut. 
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Certificate of Authenticity 


Treasure of the 
Concepcion 
1641 


Certificate No. 


This is to certify and guarantee that the silver “piece of Eight” coin here- 
with has been authenticated as a treasure coin from the Concepcion Wreck 
of 1641, and was recovered by famed Treasure Hunter Burt Webber. Jr. 
in 1978-79. 

The silver dollar is of the early “cob” type. which were cut from silver 
ingots and primatively hand-stamped with the royal coat-of-arms and 
Spanish cross. To obtain the precise silver weight, the mint then crudely 
cut off chunks of the coin along the edges, accounting for the irregular 


shape and lack of inscriptions. Each coin is unique, one-of-a-kind. 
The silver cobs found on the Concepcion were minted at Mexico, Lima 


Mint Mark seen 


(Mexico) 


and Potosi and sailed on the ill-fated Ceneepcion as a part of the Treasure 


Fleet of 1641. 


Nicholas J. Bruyer 


Assayer's 
Initial 


Denomination 


Lion of Leon 
@ Reales Lion of Leon 


Professional Numismatist 


In July, 1641, a large Spanish treasure galleon set sail 
from Vera Cruz with the Treasure Fleet of New Spain 
bound for Seville. Nuestra Senora de la Pura y Limpia 
Concepcion (Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception) was 
Almiranta of the fleet, flying the flag of Admiral Don Juan 
de Villavicencio, second in command. After delays in 
Havana, which kept the fleet in port until late September, 
well into the hurricane season, the fleet proceeded through © 
the Florida Straits. At the northern end of the Straits a 
violent storm struck, scattering the ships and severely 
damaging the Concepcion. Abandoned by the Captain 
General, who sailed on toward Spain, the Admiral gave 
orders to steer southeast to Puerto Rico for repairs in the 
shipyard there. Neither of her pilots had ever sailed those 
waters and while their primitive astrolabes could determine 
latitude, longitude was pure guesswork. On October 23, the 
pilots declared they were due north of their destination and 
called for a course directly to the south, sealing Concepcion's 
doom. : 

Admiral Villavicencio reckoned they were north of the 
Abrojos, a notoriously dangerous bank of shoals. But his 
pilots were adamant, believing they could not have made a 
blunder of such magnitude. 

In a dramatic gesture, Villavicencio called for a silver 
bow! of water and, in full view of passengers and crew, 
washed his hands of all responsibility of the pilots’ decision. 
At 8:30 on the evening of October 31, the Concepcion ground 
to a shuddering halt, impaled on a remote ocean reef that 
would ultimately claim the lives of hundreds of passengers 
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and crew as well as the galleon and her incredible cargo of 
riches. 

Juan Villavicencio and his officers sailed away in the only 
long boat to seek help, safely landing at Hispaniola. Arriving 
in Santo Domingo, the Admiral tried to organize a rescue 
and salvage expedition while the remains of his galleon were 
still visible. His efforts were met with bureaucratic 
indifference and soon the sea claimed the Concepcion and 
her fabulous cargo for centuries. 


In September 1687, Phips sailed again for the 
Concepcion where he met Narborough, but they 
only netted 3,000 pounds of silver worth £9,000 
into 1688. Narborough died in his ship, Foresight 
in May. His widow, Elizabeth Hill, remarried Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, who died 19 years later in the 
Association wreck in 1707 (described later under 
British wrecks). 


Phips then returned to Boston, worried about Sir 
Edmund Andros (pictured below), who ruled as 
governor of the Dominion of New England. In 
July 1688, Andros swore Phips in as provost 
marshal general of New England. Although he 
was proud of his knighthood and position, he 
hated doing England’s beckoning in his home in 
Boston. 


Sir Edmund Andros, painted by successful 
female painter Mary Beale. 


Andros had enforced the restrictive Navigation 
Acts, invalidated land titles, restricted town 
meetings, and promoted a different church — the 
Church of England. And the colonists still hoped 
he would allow re-establishment of their mint. For 
two generations, they had played a cat-and-mouse 
game with the Crown and had known only 
independence. An angry Bostonian mob arrested 
and jailed Andros in April 1689 before returning 
him to England. 


In December 1688, Catholic King James II fled 
England for Catholic France, when a group of 
influential Protestant political and religious 
leaders invited the Protestant, William, Prince of 
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Orange, to replace him. They crowned him in 
King William III in April 1689. The English refer 
to this as the Glorious Revolution. 


But the same year, King William’s War started 
when the Governor of New France, Comte de 
Frontenac, attacked English settlements in the 
colony of Massachusetts. In 1690, the crown gave 
Phips command of an expedition against Port 
Royal (now called Annapolis Royal) in Nova 
Scotia. He plundered the French port. 


The crown then tasked Phips with taking Quebec. 
Leading 34 ships and 2,000 soldiers, the 
expedition failed. The cost was £50,000. But who 
would pay for it? The Massachusetts Governor 
could not get England to pay the soldiers. Nor 
could he borrow the money from local merchants 
to pay the soldiers. In 1690, he decided instead to 
print £7,000 in notes, the first paper currency in 
the Western World after the failed Stockholm 
Banco in 1661. The Governor promised they 
would redeem the notes in specie. They never did. 


Thankfully, Andros’ Dominion of New England 
ended. In 1691, William HI gave a new charter to 
the merged Plymouth Colony and MBC called the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. After 1691, 
England, not Massachusetts, appointed their 
Governors. They appointed Phips as the first 
governor. In 1692, he became embroiled in the 
Salem witch trials. He removed Lt. Governor 
William Stoughton as a judge, preventing eight 
executions of supposed witches in 1693. But 
Stoughton and Mather opposed Phips. London 
recalled him in 1694. They imprisoned him on 
trumped-up charges, and he died shortly thereafter 
in 1695. 


His dogged determination to find the Concepcion 
treasure, and skilled handling of mutinous sailors, 
led to his knighthood. But as a semi-literate, 
without social graces or patrons, he was no match 
for the educated British upper-class elite. Political 
difficulties beset his governorship, with which he 
was ill equipped to deal. In some ways, England 
used him as a pawn. 


Enter Burt Webber, born in Pennsylvania in 1942. 
At the tender age of six, he swam, read books on 
shipwrecks, and collected coins. Aged 16, he sold 
his collection to buy scuba gear. Two years later, 
he tried to enlist in the US Navy, but failed his 
physical because of asthma. Instead, he enrolled 
in the Miami Divers Training Academy. Burt 


“Frogfoot” Webber should not be confused with 
Bob ’Frogfoot” Weller, who was born in 1925. 


Burt Webber soon met Art McKee at his Museum 
of Sunken Treasure in Islamorada, in the Florida 
Keys. (Islamorada is nothing to do with Islam but 
Spanish for Purple Isle.) McKee was a hard hat 
diver in the 1940s, who explored E/ Capitana in 
1952. Webber caught the treasure bug and joined 
him. He worked six months a year in 
Pennsylvania selling encyclopedias, welding and 
doing masonry work, and six months a year in 
Florida searching for wrecks. 


He searched for the three big Spanish wrecks, the 
Atocha, the Maravilla and the Concepcion (the 
first two unsuccessfully). 


Webber also met Jack Haskins, an airline pilot 
who realized archival research was key. Haskins 
taught himself to read archaic Spanish (called 
procesal), used at the Archives of the Indies, and 
suggested to Webber searching for the 
Concepcion. Though initially jaundiced about the 
idea, Webber soon agreed, He also did aerial 
reconnaissance over the 46-mile Silver Shoals 
reef. He then he zeroed in on probable areas with 
magnetometers, then metal detectors. 


Ever the salesman, Webber persuaded an 
Investment banker, Warren Stearns, to bankroll 
him in 1976. They called it “Operation Phips”! 


The Silver Shoals were 80 miles north of the 
Dominican Republic in international waters. 
Knowing they had a navy, Webber decided to 
negotiate with them first. But they would not 
budge from a 50% share. Even King James II had 
only asked Phips for a 10% share! 


Early magnetometer surveys of the Concepcion 
yielded six other wrecks, but no Concepcion. 
Webber then searched over a 40-mile area for the 
half-moon configuration of reefs they had heard 
about. 


With Stearns’ investment, they identified the half 
moon reef, six miles long and half to 3/4 mile 
wide with 1,891 coral reef heads. During 1977, 
every day, two inflatables “magged” each coral 
head and marked it with a buoy. Using the boat 
Big G, they found 13 more shipwrecks, but still no 
Concepcion. 
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The crew also developed ciguatera poisoning. 
First described in 1511, ciguatoxin comes from a 
unicellular phytoplankton that grows on reef 
algae. If a person eats a fish that has swallowed 
the phytoplankton, it causes diarrhea and vomiting 
for a few days, then numbness, aches, and 
dizziness that can persist for months. 
Interestingly, the toxin can be transmitted by 
sexual intercourse. 


After spending $250,000, Webber came up empty- 
handed. But, at the Archives of the Indies, 
Haskins met a lady who had been working for an 
English economics professor, Peter Earle. He had 
written on the Phips expedition. Haskins started 
corresponding with Earle, who one day casually 
mentioned he had recently located Phips’ log book 
from the 10-ton Henry. A private family had 
recently donated it to the Maidenstone Museums 
in Kent, UK. 


Bingo! Haskins and Webber immediately flew to 
England to examine the log. This narrowed 
Webber’s search to around 150 of the 1,891 reef 
heads. Still, “magging” showed no metal. So, 
Webber worked with a Canadian manufacturer to 
produce a hand-held underwater cesium 
magnetometer with a long pointed sensor he could 
poke into reefs. Each one cost $17,000, around 
$77,000 today! 


Stearns then bankrolled “Operation Phips II” 
under a new company, Seaquest International. But 
why would investors want to invest? Because they 
got real or vicarious pleasure as treasure hunters. 
And even if they came up empty-handed, tax 
write-offs were very favorable. Webber sailed in 
a new boat, the 102-foot Samala, with around a 
dozen experts. This second expedition cost 
$450,000. 


On the fifth day of their 1978 expedition, they 
found over 100 coins, all dated before 1639. 
When Webber saw the first coins, like Phips, he 
said, “Thanks be to God. We are made!” The date 
was November 28, 1978, 337 years to the day 
after the hurricane hit the Concepcion off 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Subsequently, thousands of coins appeared from 
what they called the “Money Hole,” then the 
“Silver Trench.” Local exploration showed a pile 
of ballast stones from the Concepcion. 
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Concepcion sank angled forward. Rear half. 
containing most of bullion, later broke off 
in_a storm, blown southwest. 


The storm likely dragged the stern along the 150- 
yard silver trench to a new site (see chart above). 
They stored much of the silver in the stern section 
in the cabins of the Captain and Admiral. 


It turned out Phips had salvaged only the front, 
not the stern of the ship. The diagram shows how 
the ship settled stern up in the air, which then 
broke off when a storm presumably dragged it 
150 yards southwest, leaving a trail of ballast 
stones. 


They used a Porta-Power hydraulic fragmenter to 
break up coral and reveal a bed of coins. Working 
seven days a week for 11 months, they moved 250 
tons of coral, exposing 60,000 silver cobs. These 
were mostly Mexican 8 and 4 reales, and some 
Potosi and rare Colombian cobs, including more 
from the Cartagena mint than found on any other 
shipwreck. Henry Christensen’s 1982 Catalog said 
only about 3% (1,800) had any numismatic value 
— the rest were too corroded. Christensen 
auctioned 234 lots. 


As usual, they used hydrochloric acid to remove 
coral and silver salts, especially silver sulfide, 
from the coins. 


Salvage included chests, an astrolabe, and Ming 
Dynasty teacups. Webber wanted no distractions 
on board ship. No women, no pictures of women, 
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and no alcohol. He was a taskmaster! He did, 
however, allow them to drink afternoon tea from 
their Ming Dynasty teacups! 


The ever-present Dominican Navy ensured the 
Dominican Republic got their 50%! They kept 
any significant artifacts for display at Las Casas 
Reales Museum in Santo Domingo. Appraisers 
valued all artifacts at $13 million. 


Unlike the Maravillas 15 years later, 
the Concepcion did not yield any gold cobs. They 
heavily promoted most silver cobs found on 
the Concepcion, even in department stores. 


Divers still work on the dangerous site from time 
to time with limited success. The reef has many 
dangerous projections of razor-sharp stag horn 
coral. In 1986, Captain Carl “Fizz” Fismer, 
another US treasure diver, led another expedition 
on the Concepcion. 


A Potosi 8 reales 1641 coin from the Concepcion 
is shown on page 67. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 1650 


No one knows the name of this wreck. People 
have nicknamed it the “San Francisco” based on 
the closest town, Sao Francisco, in southeast 
Santiago Island in Cape Verde, 350 miles west of 
Africa. The precise location is Pasasa Pau, 
Santiago Island, at a depth of 23 to 40 feet, shown 
below. An armed merchant vessel, she weighed 
about 120 tons. 


Discovered and settled by the Portuguese for the 
Atlantic slave trade, Cape Verde comprises ten 
islands with a population of 550,000. The largest 
island is Santiago shown below, with a population 
of 240,000, of which 160,000 live in the capital 
Praia. Sao Francisco is nearby. Primarily of West 
African descent, many Europeans joined them, 
leading to mixed ancestry. They speak Portuguese, 
and 77% are Catholic. Like Israel, more nationals 
live abroad than in Cape Verde. 
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Courtesy Google Earth. 
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Hammurabi’s Code in Mesopotamia included 
slavery. Rome also established a system of 
slavery, which spread and continued in the 
Mediterranean and in Africa. Then the Portuguese 
were the first to trade enslaved people down the 
West African coast, using Cape Verde as an 
outpost. 


The Portuguese were also the first to ship 
enslaved people to the New World. But soon the 
Dutch and English overtook them in what became 
very a profitable business. 


A triangular trade developed shown below. The 
first leg from Europe to West Africa carried 
manufactured and finished goods (like guns, 
ammunition, alcohol and indigo-dyed textiles) to 
Africa. The second leg (also called the middle 
passage), carried enslaved people to the New 
World. The third leg carried the products of 
enslaved labor, like molasses, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and rum, back to Europe. 


Triangular trade. Textiles. rum, manufactured 


oods from europe to Africa, slaves to Americas 
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Europeans shipped 15 million enslaved Africans 
to the New World. They came from: 


$8 40% West Central Africa (present-day Angola) 
W 35% Nigeria 
$8 10% Ghana and Ivory Coast 


Only 5% came from Senegal and Gambia. 


Around 2.2 million died during the middle 
passage. The mortality for white sailors on the 
same ships was similar at 20%, mainly from 
malaria. A third of enslaved people died in their 
first year at Caribbean seasoning camps, chiefly 
from dysentery. Traders seasoned them to teach 
them the local language, local farming practices, 
and to break their resistance to enslavement. 


The commonest destinations for transatlantic 
enslaved people from 1517 to 1867 were: 


$8 40% Brazil (Portuguese) 

8 20% West Indies (mainly British) 
$8 17% Spanish Empire 

% 13% French Empire 

$8 10% British North America 
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Nikolaus Sandizell founded the Portuguese 
maritime salvage firm, Arqueonautas Worldwide 
(AWW) in 1995. After an agreement with Cape 
Verde, they worked there for six years on a survey 
vessel Southern Star, locating over 100 wrecks. 
Dr. Margaret Rule, the famous first maritime 
archaeologist for the Mary Rose, advised them. 


AWW worked the San Francisco wreck from 
1999 to 2000. They could not identify the vessel’s 
name, but theorized the ship was Spanish with a 
Portuguese Captain, who had money to buy 
slaves. So presumably, he engaged in the slave 
trade. 


They only found a few coins. They were all silver 
Mexican and Potosi cobs from the mid- to 
late-1640s. The Potosi cobs were dated just before 
1649, when Francisco de Nestares Marin started 
his investigation into the Potosi Mint Scandal. 
Marin convicted 42 mint officials and 38 civil 
officials. Sentences included fines, banishment, 
imprisonment, beheading and hanging. Spanish 
officials then had to melt massive quantities of 
underweight coins and low percentage silver 
coins. 
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Sotheby’s Clock and Arqueonautas Sale 2000. 


Salvage included a silver-plated astrolabe dated 
1645, sold by Sotheby’s in December 2000 in a 
Clocks and Arqueonautas Auction depicted above. 
It was the only known silver-plated astrolabe of 
84 known in the world, so some call it the 
Astrolabe Wreck. It also yielded Iberian pottery, 
pewter plates, bowls, terra-cotta, and a composite 
iron and copper cannon. 


This Mexican 8 reales cob (pictured opposite) 
came from lot 587 of the Sotheby’s December 
2000 auction. Seawater damage has removed 
around 30% of the coin's silver, but the Mexican 
cross is still identifiable. 


The second section of the Sotheby’s auction (lots 
453-589) included items from AWW. They also 
included artifacts and coins from the following 
shipwrecks that AWW worked in the Cape Verde 
Islands, including: 


Princess Louisa, a British East Indiaman, 1743 
Dromadaire, of the French East India 
Company, wrecked in 1762 

Hartwell, a British East Indiaman in 1787 

Lady Burgess, of the British East India 
Company, wrecked in 1806 
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Overall, AWW salvaged 45,000 coins and 23,500 
shipwreck objects in the Cape Verde Isles. One 
thousand of these are on display at the National 
Archaeology Museum in Praia, on Santiago 
Island. 


AWW has also worked with Mozambique, 
Indonesia, Vietnam and Brazil, and has hired 
Kevin Costner as a brand ambassador to diversify 
into fashion. 
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CAPITANA WRECK 1654 


The Capitana was the flagship of the Captain- 
General of the fleet. Calling it the “Capitana” is a 
little like calling it the “Flagship”. We should 
really call the wreck the Jesus Maria de la Limpia 
Concepcion (Jesus Mary of the Immaculate 
Conception) — somewhat wordy! The Spanish 
seemed keen on religious ship names, including 
the name Concepcion, perhaps highlighting the 
partnership between the Roman Catholic Church 
and the State. 


Built in Guayaquil, Ecuador's largest city, in 1644, 
the largest galleon yet built, the ship was 130 feet 
long and 40 feet wide. She weighed an enormous 
1,200 tons and carried 60 cannon. 


Dangerously overloaded with 2,212 silver bars, 
216 chests of silver coins, and 22 crates of 
silverware, she sailed north from Callao (Lima’s 
port city) towards Guayaquil (see map). 


This registered treasure amounted to 3 million 
pesos (80 tons)! But with contraband and private 
bullion, the treasure reached 10 million pesos 
(270 tons)! The total annual silver production 
from Potosi and Lima at the time was only 7 
million pesos. 


The Capitana was so overloaded that her 600 
passengers stared as the almiranta lowered her 
sails to keep behind the lumbering 24-feet draft of 
the Capitana. 


The mid-17th century flagship of the Armada del Mar del 
Sur (South Sea Armada) sailing from Peru to Panama was 
Jesus Maria de la Limpia Concepcion, affectionately 
referred to as “La Capitana.” The largest galleon yet built 
for King Phillip IV, this huge ship was lost on October 26, 
1654 after a navigational error caused her to strike a sub- 
merged reef near Chanduy, Ecuador. The Capitana carried 
a registered cargo of 3 million pesos represented by 2212 
silver bars and 216 chests of silver coins. After early 
Spanish salvage efforts recovered more than the registered 
amount a major scandal unfolded, revealing an actual 
cargo of silver totaling 10 million pesos, 7 million of 
which was contraband. 

This special silver coin from the legendary mint and 
mountain of silver at Potosi is an authentic treasure coin 
recovered in 1996-1997 from the shipwreck remains of the 
1654 Capitana. 


1654 Capitana 
Certificate of Authenticity 
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On October 26, the pilot, Miguel Benitez, 
expressed confidence that they would clear the 
spit of land northwest of Chanduy. They could 
then make port at Isla de la Plata (see map left) on 
their 1,700 mile journey to Panama. But a 
navigation error brought them too close to shore 
at night. Normally, they preferred to keep distant 
from land to avoid hitting reefs or land during the 
dark. 


Being too close to shore, they tuned back to sea. 
When they turned, they struck a reef off Chanduy, 
losing their rudder. Casting their anchor took far 
too long. Its cables were all covered with piles of 
unregistered cargo. By the time they cast anchor, 
the ship was already taking on water. 


Despite manning the three bilge pumps all night, 
the next morning, five feet (some say eight feet) 
of water filled the bilge. Captain de Sossa, sozzled 
with alcohol and hallucinogenic mushrooms, 
staggered naked around his cabin. 


As he came to, he sent word for help to the 
almiranta by row boat. The almiranta replied only 
that they had scraped the same reef. After 
receiving the news, Sossa looked up at the 
almiranta. The almiranta simply hoisted her sails 
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Chanduy, Guayaquil and Isla de la Plata. 
Spit of land jutting west is Punta Santa Elena. 


and disappeared over the horizon, leaving Sossa 
inconsolable. 


He ordered the crew to cut down the masts to 
make rafts. But many crew deserted and swam for 
shore. Twenty passengers also stuffed their 
pockets with gold and swam to shore, but none of 
them survived. 


By high tide in the 
afternoon, Sossa turned 
his ship towards shore to 
sink in shallower waters 
to facilitate future 
salvage. She came to rest 
at 26 feet, only two feet 
above her draft! They 
salvaged what silver they 
could, then burned her to 
the waterline. This 
common practice 
prevented pirates and 
privateers from noticing 
the ship and gave easier 
access for salvage. 


Chanduy brought in 52 
native and black divers 
from Panama. For four 
months, they dove daily 
on the wreck. Only one 
diver died — from a sea 
snake bite. 


Ponterio Capitana Auction April 1999. 
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Salvage continued intermittently for nine years. 
The main salvor was the ship’s silver master, 
Bernardo de Campos. It was his fault in the first 
place that he overloaded the ship with so much 
unregistered contraband! He was supposed to 
keep tabs on how much silver was on board and 
the safety of its transport. Obviously, he was on 
the take! Unrepentant, he claimed credit for part 
of the salvage! 


Sossa supervised the salvage of 1.5 million of 
these pesos. Altogether they salvaged 3,339,751 
pesos of silver. But, as de Campos had only 
registered 3 million pesos, this caused a major 
scandal. In addition, a lot of extra silver was likely 
salvaged off the record. Trials followed. Several 
were jailed and condemned to death for 
negligence. 


Much of the salvaged treasure traveled to Havana, 
where the Spanish reloaded it onto the Nuestra 
Senora de Maravilla. The Maravilla itself 
wrecked in 1656. The coins were salvaged again 
by the salvage vessel Madama do Brasil, which in 
turn wrecked off Gorda Cay in the Bahamas in 
1657 — a triple whammy for the Spanish crown! 


This was the largest loss ever from the South Sea 
fleet for the Spanish crown. 


In 1996, Captain Hermon 
Moro discovered the 
Capitana and over the next 
year recovered about 6,200 
coins. He came to a 50/50 
agreement with the 
Ecuadorian government. 
Most investors sold their 
coins in an April 1999 
Ponterio auction (#99) with 
573 lots (left). Others say 
Dave Horner discovered the 
wreck in 1997, with Don 
McKay’s vessel RV Explorer. 


Interestingly, many of these 
coins came from the Potosi 
Mint at the time of the Great 
Potosi Mint Scandal. To 
repeat the story from the 
“San Francisco” wreck — 
King Philip IV sent Francisco 
de Nestares Marin, a former 
Inquisitor, as an investigator 
(visitadores). 
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Potosi, BottviA 8 REALES 1652 PostTRANsITIONAL Type VIII/B. Cross / Priars. SED-P37A; 


4IMM, 27.45 GRAMS VF 


# 2503 


Marin arrived in December 1648, after six months 
of traveling, and started his investigation in 1649. 
For a generation, assayers had been cheating, 
mostly by certifying silver as 22/24 (91.6% pure) 
when they had diluted it with 30% or more 
copper. They would pocket the difference. Many 
coins were also underweight. 


Naturally, town and mint officials were in cahoots 
and dragged their feet. But Marin was no one’s 
idiot. He convicted 42 mint officials and 38 civil 
officials. Sentences included fines, banishment, 
imprisonment, beheading and hanging. They 
hanged several in the central plaza of Potosi in 
December 1649. 


King Philip directed all silver minted before 1649, 
and all 1/2, 1, and 2 reales after 1649, be melted. 
They revalued the 4 and 8 reales of the two 
assayers after 1649, Roas and Elgueta, at 7 1/2 
and 3 3/4 reales by applying counterstamps. 
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These counterstamped coins would be very rare 
were it not for the Capitana salvage. Starting in 
1652, they changed the design of Potosi coins to 
signal that these were good silver and weight (see 
picture of a transitional design). 


Sedwick listed 20 basic countermark types, and 
Roberto Mastalir has now identified 37 discrete 
countermarks, including varieties and subtypes. 


The 8 reales Roas countermarked coin 
photographed opposite comes from the Capitana 
wreck. 


Besides countermarked 1649-1652 issues, the 
wreck contained transitional issues of 1652, and 
post-transitional pillars-and-waves cobs of 
1653-1654, all nicely conserved. 
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MARAVILLAS 1656 


Almiranta of the Plate Fleet, the Nuestra Seriora 
de Maravillas (Our Lady of Wonders), left 
Havana on New Year’s Day 1656/1655. (Recall 
that before 1752, the year started on March 26, 
not January 1.) Inauspiciously, the Archbishop of 
Havana, blessed the ship to ensure safe passage. 
The Maravillas had sailed from Spain to 
Cartagena as part of the Tierra Firme Fleet in 
1655. And now, its captain, Don Cristobal de 
Salinas, felt good about the voyage back to Spain. 


With 58 bronze cannon, the 900-ton Maravillas 
sailed in a fleet of 22 ships, of which seven or 
eight were galleons. Carrying 650 wealthy 
colonists and Spanish aristocrats, she also carried 
about 5 million pesos of silver (135 tonnes). 
However, as usual, she likely carried much more 
in contraband. She also may have carried a hidden 
three-foot high 400-pound Golden Madonna 
holding the baby Jesus, and some say a gold table 
weighing 1,200 pounds. 


Much of the treasure came from the salvaged 
Capitana wreck of 1654. The rest came mostly 
from Veracruz. As usual, she carried other items 
like sugar, hides and brazilwood. 


Three days after leaving, the chief pilot was 
positive Maravilla had cleared the Bahamas’ sand 
shoals and coral reefs. Notwithstanding, she hit a 
sandbar off Grand Bahamas Island. She fired a 
warning cannon to inform other ships. The other 
ship’s pilots also thought they had passed the 
sandbanks and were in the open ocean. So, they 
did not understand why the Maravilla fired the 
warning shot. 


In the ensuing chaos, the Capitana, under the 
Marquis de Montealegre, hit the Maravillas head 
on, rupturing her bow below the waterline. Crew 
manned all four bilge pumps and bailed. The two 
vessel’s masts became entangled. Almiranta 
Admiral Don Matias de Orellana ran the ship onto 
a nearby reef named Memory Rock, off Little 
Bahama Bank (see map top right). This would 
save as many lives as possible and make treasure 
salvage easier. She sank in 30 feet of water with 
her fore and stern castles still protruding in the air. 


Writer Dave Horner found the diary of a survivor, 
Padre Diego Rivadeneira, who wrote he asked the 
Admiral, “What shall I do?” Orellana replied, 
“We will be lost without remedy. Please confess 
all who wish to be absolved.” For a Catholic, the 
only thing worse than dying was dying without 
absolution from sins. 
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Location of Maravillas Wreck. Courtesy Goog Earth 
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reeport, Grand Bahamas is 70 miles from Florida coast. 


The Maravillas then slid off the reef into 50 feet 
of water. A storm blew up, breaking the ship into 
pieces. People grabbed floating wood and drifted 
away, never to be seen again. But 150 clung to the 
galleon’s castles still above water. Overnight, the 
ship disintegrated. Many died from exposure, 
falling into the sea, or shark bites. After the storm 
cleared in the morning, one anchored ship, Jesus 
Maria, sent a longboat to rescue 45 petrified 
survivors still clinging to the exposed parts of the 
ship. 


The Jesus Maria marked the site with buoys, 
repaired their rudder and later sailed on to Spain. 
The rest of the armada also survived the storm and 
reached Spain. 


Robert Marx, who later salvaged the vessel, sold 
the artifacts in a Schulman Auction in 1974. The 
foreword said an English squadron awaited the 
Spanish off Cadiz and captured or sank all 
treasure ships. But Wikipedia says the fleet 
arrived in Cadiz in April, and unloaded their 
silver. The battle of Cadiz took place later, in 
September 1656 (part of the 1654-1660 Anglo- 
Spanish War). 


The Governor General of Cartagena sent six 
frigates, each between 50 and 100 tons, with 40 
Indian pearl divers. They reached the wreck on 
the Little Bahama Bank in June 1656. Over a 13- 
day period, they recovered about 480,000 pesos of 
silver (13 tonnes) and 12 cannons. But another 
storm hit the salvage vessels, forcing them to 
leave. Four of the frigates wrecked in the storm 


carrying 200,000 pesos (5 tonnes) on board, but 
were later discovered and half their silver 
recovered. One of them, the San Miguel de 
Arcangel or San Miguel el Arcangel, which may 
have brought up the Golden Madonna, wrecked 
just off the Jupiter Inlet in Florida. Others deny 
the Madonna even exists. 


In August 1656, Spain sent another expedition, 
recovering 650,000 pesos (18 tonnes) and four 
cannons. Over four years, further salvage yielded 
nothing. Then, in 1677, an expedition found the 
bow section salvaging 60,000 pesos. The next 
year they salvaged another 75,000 pesos then 
stopped further salvage. This totals 1.5 million 
pesos. Other authorities say they salvaged 2.5 
million of her 5 million pesos over several 
decades. 


Sir Robert Marx (1936-2019) was born in 
Pittsburgh, and repeatedly ran away as a child, 
ending up in juvenile detention. Aged 13, he ran 
away to Atlantic City, New Jersey. There, a hard 
hat diver took him under his wing. Marx would 
later found the 
second free diving 
club in Los Angeles. 


In 1953, he joined 
the US Marines as a 
diving specialist. He 
. wrote over 800 
em reports and 59 
books, and helped 
create the research 
degree of Doctor of 
Marine Histories. 


5 He salvaged Port 
* Royal in Jamaica, 


F “Ae Mayan temples, the 
f . ~“ USS Monitor, and 
Sir Robert Marx 1982. 


many Spanish 
shipwrecks. In 1962, 
he reenacted Columbus’ voyage from the Canary 
Isles to San Salvador Island in a replica of Nifa. 
The Spanish knighted him for this. He also helped 
to write the UNESCO legislation on archaeology 
of shipwrecks. 


In 1968, he joined the Real Eight Company as 
Director of Research and Salvage, and left in 1970 
to search for the Maravillas. In 1960, he had 
found a copy of Maravillas’ manifest in the 
Archives of the Indies in Seville, Spain. Many had 
hunted for the Maravillas, but did not realize their 
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58 cannon were bronze rather than iron. They 
used magnetometer runs 200 feet apart, thinking 
they could detect a cannon at 100 feet. 


In 1972, Marx founded Seafinders, and in his ship 
Grifon organized magnetometer runs 50 feet 
apart, designed to find smaller iron objects like 
cannon balls. He located the wreck next to a 
modern wreck whose “mag” reading they had 
previously ignored. Marx found a 1655 coin from 
the front of the wreck. He then salvaged four of 
Maravilla’s anchors, two bronze cannons with 
King Philip [V’s coat of arms, and hundreds of 
coins and silver bars. 


Further salvage yielded 5 tons of silver bars, 
50,000 silver coins, gold, and emeralds. Salvage 
pirates, as usual, became jealous, wanting a piece 
of the action. Unfortunately, after disagreements 
with the Bahamian government, Marx lost access 
to the site. Interestingly, the internet site Nautical 
Archaeology Digital Library (based at Texas 
A&M University) denies Marx ever found the 
Maravillas. Below is a picture of the 1974 auction 
catalog listing coins Marx salvaged from the 
Maravillas. 


CUA $ 


C COIN AUCTION © 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 
Just before the International Coin Convention 
ILVER COINS OF THE SPANISH 
~~ WORLD 
from the “Maravilla” sunk in 1656 
, v pessors he Spanish Plate Fleet perished in 1715 
U.S.A. & WORLD GOLD & SILVER RARITIES 


Panama Pacific $50, Ancient coins, Talers 


Preface hy G. Calbeto & Dr. R. Ohojski 


DECEMBER 2, 3, 4, 1974 at 7 p.m. Nightly 


“Maravilla” film showing 6:30 p.m. 


SCHULMAN COIN & MINT, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, Room 1200 
New York, N. Y, 10036 


Schulman December 1974 Maravillas Auction. 
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The Schulman auction included: 


Ye one 3.35 pound gold ingot 

YY one 62 pound silver ingot 

YY 6 silver ingots of 1/2 to 11 pounds 

yy 14 Colombian gold 2 escudos 

Ye 243 4 & 8 reales Mexican cobs from 1651 

YY 257 Potosi Elgueta and Roas assayer 4 & 8 
reales 1649-1654 including transitionals and 
counterstamped coins 

VY A previously unknown 1655 Cartagena pillar 
cob with an estimate of $4,000 to $6,000. 
They showed the coin on the back cover of the 
catalog, with the reverse labelled as the 
obverse, and displayed upside down! 


Marx’s competitors tried to disable his boat. One 
evildoer drilled holes below the waterline. 
Another saboteur shorted his electrical system. 
Then, as soon as he found the treasure, pirates 
descended on the wreck. Even the Bahamian 
government tried to negate their agreement. 


In 1983, Herbert Humphreys Jr. bought the ship 
Beacon, a cable-laying vessel, which he said cost 
$7,000 a day to operate. In 1984, he founded 
MAR (Maritime Archaeological Recovery). This 
later became Marex (Maritime Archaeological 
Recovery Exploration), backed by a group of 
private investors. He contracted with the 
Bahamas, who wanted a 25% share, and found 
the Maravillas again in June 1986. 


Humphreys said, “Treasure hunting is 2% 
excitement and 98% sweat,” reminiscent of 
Thomas Edison’s comment that genius is 1% 
inspiration and 99% perspiration. Humphreys 
acknowledged Marx had previously found the 
Maravillas and salvaged it. It lay in 30 feet of 
water, about 50 miles north of Grand Bahama 
Island, under 5-15 feet of shifting sands. 


According to a Washington Post article in 1986, 
Humphreys claimed the wreck’s value was $1.6 
billion, more than the Atocha at $0.4 billion! 


Marex sold their Mexico and Potosi cobs, many 
Bogota 2 escudo cobs, and several important 
artifacts through two Christie’s sales in London in 
1992 and 1993. 


The internet site NADL scoffs at the Maravillas 
as a “Mystery wreck,” saying, “probably a 
shipwreck mentioned by Robert Marx already in 
the 1980s, this site has apparently been salvaged 
by Marex and is said to have been only published 
in a company internal report.” 


Dan Sedwick said, “The most recent sale of 
Maravillas finds, presumably from one of the 
many salvage efforts from the 1970s and 1980s, 
took place in California in 2005, again with a 
good quantity of Bogota cob 2 escudos. The 
wreck area is still being searched today, but 
officially, the Bahamian government has granted 
no leases on the site since the early 1990s. It is 
possible the bulk of the treasure is still to be 
found!” 


I show a Potosi 8 reales 1653 Elgueta assayer cob 
from the Maravillas opposite, and Daniel 
Sedwick’s Certificate of Authenticity below. 


Certificate of eAuthenticity 


VE Maravillas, sunk in 1656 off Grand Bahama Island wy 


As the a/miranta (“admiral’s ship,” or rear guard) of the homebound Spanish fleet in January of 
1656, the Nuestra Sefiora de las Maravillas was officially filled with over five million pesos of 
treasure (and probably much more in contraband, as was usually the case). That treasure 
included much of the silver salvaged from the South Seas Fleet’s Capitana of 1654 that wrecked 
on Chanduy Reef off Ecuador (see above). The ill-fated treasure sank once again when the 
Maravillas unexpectedly ran into shallow water and was subsequently rammed by one of the 
other ships of its fleet, forcing the captain to try to ground the Maravillas on a nearby reef on 
Little Bahama Bank off Grand Bahama Island. In the ensuing chaos, exacerbated by strong 
winds, most of the 650 people on board the ship died in the night, and the wreckage scattered. 
Spanish salvagers soon recovered almost half a million pesos of treasure quickly, followed by 
more recoveries over the next several decades, yet with over half of the official cargo still 
unfound. 


Potosi, Bolivia, cob 8 reales, 1653E, PH at top, from the Maravillas (1656) 


(ght 


Daniel Frank Sedwick 
Specialist in Shipwreck Coins and Artifacts 
Daniel Frank Sedwick, LLC. 
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JUPITER WRECK 1659 
(SAN MIGUEL ARCANGEL) 


In 1659, a Spanish aviso vessel (equivalent of a 
mail packet boat or dispatch boat), sank off the 


L 


ation of iter inlet, Florida 


We ae wi ia ye F a 
Jupiter Inlet enlarged. Courtesy Google Earth. 


Two aviso vessels left Spain to Tierra Firme and 
Veracruz each year. They were intended to 
coordinate the Tierra Firme and Nueva Espana 
fleets. Avisos were usually under 60 tons and 
could outrun better armed vessels. They carried 
crown documents, correspondence, viceroy 
reports, court cases, and instruction from the 
Crown to the viceroys and colonies. 


ei 
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The Spanish were very bureaucratic. In the 
Archives of the Indies, they kept records of every 
ship, every journey they made, the name of every 
passenger, and the complete manifest (list of all 
goods transported). An escribano (clerk) who 
traveled with the boat kept the manifest. People 
took non-registered goods on board when the 
escribano was detained, or in false bottoms of 
containers. 


Though not transport or treasure vessels, avisos 
often carried iron work as ballast, and funds for 
payrolls. But on this occasion, the aviso carried 
important treasure. 


During 1659, the Archives of the Indies recorded 
four aviso wrecks, some from Tierra Firme ports. 
One was the San Miguel Arcangel from 
Portobello, under Captain Juan de Ostalaca, sent 
by the corrupt viceroy of Peru, Count of 
Salvatierra pictured below, who died in 1658. He 
loaded the 1654 Capitana with contraband, then 
took part in its salvage in the name of the King, 
keeping items for himself. It is thought his widow 
shipped some or all of his fortune in the San 
Miguel Arcangel. 


iPod, | 


Dero we 


The corrupt Count Salvatierra, Viceroy of New 
Spain 1642-1648, and Viceroy of Peru 1655-1659 
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The Countess of Salvatierra may also have carried 
samples of the unauthorized Star of Lima cobs on 
board for the King to see (see picture above). 


In October 1659, a hurricane grounded the San 
Miguel Arcangel on a sandbar off the Jupiter inlet 
while sailing from Havana back to Spain. She 
disintegrated, leaving 34 survivors out of 121 
souls. Ais Native Americans captured all the 
survivors who made it to the beach, and may have 
caught plague from the Spanish which decimated 
their population. 


Some suggest the San Miguel Archangel was a 
frigate that salvaged the Maravillas. Confusion 
also arises from another vessel, the San Francisco 
y San Antonio, that also sank at the Jupiter inlet. 


In 1987, two surfers spotted a cannon in 10 to 20 
feet of water and reported it to a lifeguard, Peter 
Leo. The message passed up the chain to a local 
mariner, Capt. Dominic Addario, who registered 
an Admiralty claim under Jupiter Wreck Inc., in 
1988. The state of Florida tried to muscle them, 
but locals and Federal courts disagreed and in 
1990, the state of Florida issued a salvage permit. 


The Archives of the Indies listed a silver bar, 
marked #820, which salvors found from the Tierra 
Firme aviso. Weighing 80 pounds, the bar was 
marked from Lima and dated 1652. They recorded 
the same bar from the 1654 Capitana wreck, 
which the Count of Salvatierra helped salvage. 
The Count of Alba (see picture) also directed 
further salvage of the Capitana in 1659, so the bar 
could have been part of that salvage. 


Salvage also yielded two gold ingots, Mexico and 
Potosi cobs, Star of Lima cobs, two Bogota gold 
cobs and Cartagena silver cobs. 
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ORAL ES. : A 
Count Alba de Liste, Viceroy of Peru 1655-1661 


In 1995, a “beach re-nourishment project” used a 
cutter dredge 2,000 feet offshore to pump sand to 
the beach. After that, beachcombers found 
artifacts sliced in half. In 1996 Jupiter Wreck Inc. 
salvaged 760 coins, including Star of Lima coins. 


The San Miguel Archangel remains in 10 to 20 
feet of water and up to 20 feet below sand, off the 
Jupiter inlet. To date, it has yielded over 10,000 
silver coins (mostly 1658 Potosi) and 100 gold 
coins. 


Many have looked for the Golden Madonna. None 
have found it — if it ever existed. The other prizes 
she could have carried are gold Star of Lima cobs. 


I show another Potosi 1653 Elgueta 8 reales cob 
from the Jupiter or San Miguel Archangel wreck 
on the previous page. 
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CONSOLACION 1681 


This was another wreck from the Armada Real del 
Mar del Sur (Royal Armada of the South Seas). 
The Consolacion (not to be confused with the 
Concepcion) wrecked off Ecuador in 1681. 


In 1537, Francisco de Orellana established 
Guayaquil as a port and shipyard for the city of 
Quito. Conveniently, this was halfway along the 
1,500 mile route from Callao to Panama City: 


Journey from Callao to Panama City. Guayaquil is 


adjacent to Santa Clara Island. Courtesy Google Earth 


They harvested the Guachopeli Mulato tree, 
whose long-lasting wood they used to build ships 
for the South Seas. Most importantly, the wood 
resisted teredo worms. They made masts from 
Palos Maria, which never seemed to break. Thus, 
South Sea ships could last 30 to 40 years, whereas 
European ships often deteriorated after only five 
years. Most Peru Viceroyalty ship materials were 
superior to European materials except they had no 
iron, which they had to import. 


The South Sea fleet carried about 60% of all silver 
shipped to Spain, reflecting Potosi’s prodigious 
output. Ships traveling from the southern tip of 
South America picked up the Humboldt Current, 
which with the Southwest Trade Winds (blowing 
northeast) took them to Guayaquil (see map). Off 
Guayaquil, the winds no longer blew north, but 
the current continued north. To sail south, they 
needed to tack against the wind and current, 
which took much longer than the journey north. 
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The galleon Consolacion left Callao in April 1681 
for the 1,500 mile journey to Panama City. Her 
manifest showed 146,000 pesos of silver coin, and 
a further 34,000 pesos worth of silver bars (327 
large and 479 small), and gold “tejos,” — in all 
around 5 tons of bullion. There was likely more 
still in contraband. Captained by Juan de Lerma, 
she weighed 440 tons and carried 26 cannon. 


Authorities meant her to travel with three other 
galleons. But they had already waited over a 
month for the Consolacion, which left Arica late 
because of a delayed mule train from Potosi. 
Arica, south of Callao, was the closest port to 
Potosi. 


The Peruvian Viceroy and authorities in 
Guayaquil knew many English pirates had just 
crossed the Panama isthmus to attack South Sea 
ships. Bartholomew Sharp (1650-1697) led a 
group who hung around Guayaquil because 
Spanish ships often re-provisioned at the harbor 
there. But against advice, the Viceroy sent the 
Consolacion on alone. 


Legend had it that Sharp, in his ship Trinity, 
chased the Consolacién into Guayaquil Bay, and 
the Spanish, in their haste to shake her off, struck 
a reef off Santa Clara Island: 


Santa Clara Island off Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Courtesy Google maps 


The story continued: The crew set their ship on 
fire to prevent the pirates from getting the treasure 
and escaped to the island. Enraged, the pirates 
beheaded some or all of them on the island, 
leading to the nickname Isla De Muerta or Dead 
Man’s Island. Santa Clara and Dead Man’s Island 
are the same. 
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Unfortunately, the entire story is fanciful. The 
Whydah is the only salvaged pirate shipwreck, but 
the legend says the Consolacioén at least came 
close, as pirates sank it! 


Not so! In July 1681, Sharp, commanding his 
pirate ship, Trinity, seized a Spanish ship. The 
ship’s name was E/ Santo Rosario (The Holy 
Rosary), bound for Panama City from Callao. 


According to pirate and author Basil Ringrose, 
who traveled with Sharp, the Spanish pilot told 
them about the sinking of the Consolacion. 
Ringrose also mentioned the Trinity had no 
cannon and was far windward (south) of the 
Consolacion at the time. The most valuable items 
Sharp found on the Rosario were the derrotero 
(pilot’s charts). After this seizure, Sharp headed to 
Cape Horn to return home. 


Thus, pirates never saw the Consolacion. Even if 
they had, they had no cannon against the 
Consolacions 26 cannons. And pirates never 
chased them into Guayaquil harbor. Others say 
Dead Man’s Island got its name from how the 
island appeared from a distance, not from murder. 


Back in London, Sharp employed a chart maker, 
William Hack (1655-1708). He copied the 
Spanish maps and instructions on how to sail 
ships into any harbor or port between Acapulco 
and Cape Horn. This was a tremendous prize for 
England. Next to the island on the map, Hack 
wrote, “This isle at a distance appears like a 
corpse in a shroud” : 


Santa Clara Island. Courtesy Google Earth. 


The pirate story, of course, sells more booty coins 
at higher prices, but is not true! Spain tried 
salvaging the treasure a few months later, but poor 
visibility and strong currents prevented salvage. 
Spanish treasure ships often marked wreck sites 
with buoys and burnt wrecked ships to the 
waterline to hide them from pirates’ view. 
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Enlargement of Netherlands United West 


India Company map by Pieter Goos. 1660. 


In 1997, a local fishing company owner, Roberto 
Aguirre and his brother-in-law, Carlos Saavedra, 
negotiated a deal with the Ecuadorian government 
to salvage the coins. Naming their company after 
their first names, ROBCAR, they had John De 
Bry research the Archives of the Indies. But he 
could not locate any records of the ship. 


Soon ROBCAR found 8,000 Potosi silver cobs, 
which they auctioned with Spink in New York 
City in December 2001, just three months after 
9/11. Not knowing the name of the ship, they 
called it “Treasures from the Isla De Muerta.” The 
auction was a disaster, about 1,000 coins sold for 
a few dollars each. Pictured is a 1679 8 reales 
Potosi cob from the Consolacion. 


Subsequently, Robert Marx found the name of the 
ship was Santa Maria de La Consolacion. He also 
found the manifest. A Florida syndicate later 
helped them salvage the wreck. They placed the 
cobs in ANACS (American Numismatic 
Association Certification Service) holders. The 
wreck also yielded mule shoes; olive jars; iron 
and bronze spikes and nails; hoes; copper, lead, 
tin and silver ingots; ceramics and cutlery; and 
Indian diver weights. 
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Chapter 2 : Spanish shipwreck stories 


1715 PLATE FLEET 


Virtually from the moment he 
was born, everyone was waiting 
for Charles II to die. They called 
him “El Hechizado” — _ the 
bewitched. His body was the 
end of the road for inbreeding 
for the Habsburg jaw gene. He 
could only eat liquid food, only 
learned to speak at four, had 
hydrocephalus, epilepsy and 
infertility. He was granduncle to 
Philip Bourbon of Anjou 
(French King Louis XIV’s 
grandson), whom he chose as his 
successor on his deathbed, aged 
38 in 1700. 


—— 


—— 


Philip V proclaimed King of S 


The French Bourbons were also Catholic. But it 
was a foregone conclusion that Protestants would 
find a unified Catholic France and Spain too 
powerful a force in Europe. It was déja vu all over 
again! The 13-year War of Spanish Succession 
ensued (1701-1714). Royalty had little interest in 
the common man — about one million people 
died in the war. It was more important to support 
Catholicism than to worry about such carnage. 
The war ended with the Treaty of Utrecht, which 
forbade unifying the Spanish and French crowns. 
Thus, they hoped to preserve the European 
balance of power. 


In 1701, the 18-year-old King Philip V married 
13-year-old Maria, daughter of the Duke of 
Savoy. But she died from tuberculosis in 1714. 
Devastated, he married Elizabeth Farnese, 
daughter of the Prince of Parma. She insisted on 
an extravagant dowry. Philip, desperate to please, 
ordered a mass of New World jewels and finery. 


; ain 1700 at Versailles. 


Almost bankrupt after a 14- 
year war and without a plate 
fleet for two years, Philip was 
frantic for money and his new 
wife’s dowry. He insisted the 
fleet sail no matter the cost. 
Together, they had seven 
children. 


On July 24, 1715, (well into 
the hurricane season), the 
Plate Fleet left Havana with 11 
Spanish ships and one French 
ship, Griffon. They carried 62 
chests containing emeralds, 
pearls, silver, gold, and silk 
finery for the new Queen. 


Philip V left, Elizabeth Farnese right in 1743. 


Which ship was which is very confusing. 
Identification was insecure. Confusingly, there are 
two Concepcions and two Carmens. This list 
shows ships as far as I can figure (underlined 
means ship identified in modern times): 


Tierra firme fleet of six: 

@ Hampton Court Palace, a 70-cannon 1,073 ton 
English ship built in 1678, rebuilt in 1701, 
captured by the French in 1707 and sold to the 
Spanish in 1708. 150 feet long and 540 feet 
wide, she was Capitana under Don Antonio de 
Echeverz y Zubiza. The Spanish renamed her 
Nuestra Senora del Carmen (not to be 
confused with the Nuestra Senora del Carmen y 
San Antonio, Spain’s new name for the French 
El Ciervo). Almiranta. 


© Nuestra Senora del Rosario y San Francisco 
Xavier, 101-foot 310 ton 40 cannon, she carried 
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gold coins and bars, silver coins, ceramics, 
brazilwood, cocoa, vanilla, tortoise shells and 
hides. Known today as the “Sandy Point 
Wreck.” 

@ El Sefior San Miguel, a nao perhaps salvaged 
comprehensively by the Spanish, unfound in 
modern times. 

@ El Ciervo (the stag, also called the French prize 
“Francesca”) renamed Nuestra Sefora del 
Carmen y San Antonio, a frigate 

@ a patache La Holandesa, also named Sefiora de 
la Popa. 


New Spain fleet of five: 

@Capitana ?Santissima Trinidad y Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Concepcion, under General Don 
Juan Esteban de Ubilla, carrying three million 
pesos of coin, silver and gold bars, jewels, and 
Kangxi porcelain. 

e@ Santo Cristo de San Roman 450 ton 54 
cannon Almiranta carrying 3 million pesos (80 
tons), 53 chests of worked silver, 14 chests of 
Kangxi porcelain, 728 leather bags of cochineal, 
1,702 leather bags and chest of indigo, 139 
sheets of copper, 682 tanned leather hides, 26 
chest of pottery, 48 chests of vanilla beans, 
balsam, liquid amber, chocolate, cochineal, 
brazilwood and sarsaparilla. This is now known 
as “Corrigan’s Wreck”. Weller names this 
Santo Cristo de Roman. 

@ Urca de Lima Refuerzo (supply ship) with 81 
chests of silver coin (?250,000 pesos) 50 chests 
of worked silver 

@ Nuestra Sefiora de Nieves, a patache with 
44,000 pesos. Previously thought to be the 
Douglas Beach Wreck, expert Jorge Proctor 
now feels this is wrong. 

@ Santa Rita y Animas, a frigate. 


French: 

Griffon, French under Capt. Antoine d’ Aire (who 
collected 48,000 pesos from the Governor of 
Veracruz, to pay for the service of two ships). 
Captain said Spanish fleet carried 15 million 
pesos (around 400 tons of bullion). 


So far, seven ships have been found, two possibly 
found, and two are lost in the Atlantic. Spanish 
ship names and names modern salvors have given 
to the wrecks disagree. Incompetent Spanish 
pilots hugged the Florida coast and turned east at 
Cape Canaveral. Hurricanes often drove ships 
ashore. English and Dutch navigators seldom 
suffered that fate. 


On July 31, in the Florida Straits near Vero Beach, 
a hurricane destroyed the entire fleet except for 
Griffon, which escaped the storm. The winds blew 
them onto the Florida coast reefs, destroying 
every ship. Of 2,500 souls in the fleet, around half 
died. Survivors clinging onto fragments of wood 
made it to shore. Several miles of sailing distance 
separated each wreck, dispersing survivors along 
the beaches between the Sebastian and Fort Pierce 
inlets, now called Florida’s treasure coast: 


KeyiWesti 


1715 fleet wrecks between Sebastian and 
Fort Pierce inlet rt le Earth 


The Griffon reached Brest in France one month 
later, unaware that all other ships had perished. 


Lacking food and fresh water, survivors died. On 
August 6, Admiral Don Francisco Salmon sent the 
Capitana’s pilot, Nicolas de India, with 18 men 
on a launch to Havana. They arrived 11 days later. 
Havana’s Governor, Vicente de Raja, then sent 
ships with supplies and salvage materials. St. 
Augustine’s Governor, General Corcoles, also 
sent salvage and supply ships with Indian 
auxiliaries to the wreck site. 


Marquis Don Fernando Chacon supervised 
salvage operations from his ship E/ Principe de 
Asturias. Using grappling hooks, diving bells and 
Indian divers, they set up a salvage camp by the 
present-day “Cabin Wreck.” They called the site 
Palmar de Ays, after a grove of palm trees, 
probably coco palms, in Ais Indian territory, the 
site of today’s McLarty Museum. Twenty-five 
armed soldiers guarded the salvaged treasure, 
some of which they buried. By late October they 
salvaged 5 million pesos and much of the King’s 
treasures, which they shipped back to Havana. 
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During the War of Spanish Succession 
(1701-1714), the English crown gave letters of 
marque to pirates Henry Jennings and John Wills, 
making them privateers. In January 1716, they 
arrived at Palmar de Ays. With 300 to 600 armed 
men, they looted the salvage camp with no 
casualties, presumably after negotiation. Jamaican 
Governor, Lord Hamilton, may have sent them, 
but they had no Jamaican letters of marque. They 
took the loot to Port Royal, Jamaica, a pirate 
haven under British rule. However, taking 
120,000 pesos amounted to a small fraction of the 
salvage of 15 million pesos. Spain continued to 
salvage for three years. Jennings retired from 
piracy in 1719. He appeared in Nassau, when the 
King offered pardons to pirates willing to 
renounce their trade. He settled in Bermuda, a 
wealthy man. 


For another 250 years, nothing happened until Kip 
Wagner. To repeat his background: Born in 1906, 
he grew up in Miamisburg, Ohio, where the 
nuclear industry prospered during the Second 
World War. He followed in his father’s footsteps 
as a housing contractor. Aged 15, he drove to 
Florida with his older brother Ed in a Model T 
Ford. They broke some rivets off their differential 
gearbox and ended up in Wabasso, Florida. Kip 
grew so fond of the place that he returned 
regularly for vacations. 


At the end of the Second World War, he moved 
there permanently. One afternoon after a 
rainstorm, he had a few beers with a local retired 
sea captain by the name of Steadman Parker. 
Steadman said coins washed up on the beach from 
shipwrecks in 1715, especially after storms. In 
1948 Kip started finding coins on the beaches off 
Wabasso and Sebastian, Florida. Being flat and 
black, others threw them across the water as 
skipping stones. He started with a $15 army 
surplus mine detector. He soon soaked his pieces 
of eight with hydrochloric acid to remove surface 
stains. Kip befriended an internist named Kip 
Kelso (1918-2005) who came to his home to do 
an insurance physical. Together, they caught the 
treasure bug. 


Kip Wagner also befriended Robert Nesmith, then 
the foremost American authority on Spanish- 
American coins. Wagner noticed all his beach 
combing coins bore dates before 1715. In the 
1950s, Florida gave him an exclusive permit to 
hunt treasure in the area. As he was not a diver, he 
used a float and face mask. In 1959, he asked four 


sport divers from the Space Program to help: Lou 
Ullian, Del Long, Dan Thompson and Harry 
Cannon. In 1961, they joined to form the Real 
Eight Company (because all their salvaged coins 
were 8 reales). Kip became the first major US 
salvor. 


By late 1960, they finished excavating what they 
called the wedge wreck. From 1961 to 1972, they 
worked another local wreck, also from the 1715 
Fleet. In December 1962, one of the Space 
Program divers, Lou Ullian, met Mel Fisher at his 
skin-diving store in Los Angeles. Mel and his 
team (called Treasure Salvors) then came to 
Florida to work with Kip Wagner. 


In 1960, the Space Program divers insisted on 
exploring off the treacherous Sebastian Inlet. 
There, they found two large coin clumps yielding 
around 4,000 coins. Wagner beach-combed for 
coins regularly on the eight-mile stretch between 
Sebastian and Wabasso. 


Wagner then researched and found the 1715 Fleet 
carried 14 million pesos, around 370 tons of 
silver! He wrote to the Archives of the Indies 
requesting information. No reply was 
forthcoming, so he asked a lady friend to research. 
Eventually, Spain sent him 3,000 feet of 
microfilm detailing the 1715 fleet. They charged 
him just $25! But it took them a while to realize 
they could not read archaic Spanish. 


After digging up much modern junk metal, 
Wagner found a Spanish campsite from a wreck 
and filed a salvage lease with the state of Florida. 
He found a dragon-mouth whistle with an 11-foot 
gold chain which sold for $50,000. He was always 
accused of recovering the dragon whistle from a 
wreck, but saying it came from the beach instead 
so the State would not get a cut! 


1715 Fleet certificate for 2 escudo Cuzco cob shown. 
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# 1760 


2 Escupo Cuzco 1698 ? Mevcanyo Assaven, Sep-CZ-1, Ex-ryy FLEET. 16, 6.72 GRaNs / UNC 


4 


|W ST-INDIES 


| | Wor the tands of AMERICA, 


Eid reer re kierrte al 


West Indies 


“ pe 
JGRE SouTH SEA . 


Courtesy Library of Congress. 


Lou Ullian met Mel Fisher locally, who proposed 
a deal to Wagner: Fisher and his crew would dive 
all week without pay instead of Wagner’s 
weekend only dives. After the state of Florida’s 
25% take, they would split the finds 50/50. For a 
year, little happened. Then Mel Fisher’s mailbox 
blower exposed a carpet of gold. Divers bought up 
over 1,000 pieces of gold. 


Mel Fisher’s Treasure Salvors group joined Real 
Eight, and in 1964, they started salvaging between 
the Sebastian and Fort Pierce inlets. This was the 
site of the 1715 Fleet wrecks. They outfitted a 
new 50-foot boat Derelict. By the end of the year, 
they salvaged $3 million worth of bullion, 
jewelry, and artifacts from the fleet. On the 
previous page I show a 2 escudo Cuzco gold 
piece, opposite I show an 8 escudo Mexico gold 
piece, and on the next page I show an 8 escudo 
gold piece, all from the 1715 fleet. 


After Florida’s 25% take, Wagner and Fisher’s 
group each had just over $1 million each (about 
$15 million today), from which they had to pay 
expenses. Wagner built a treasure museum near 
Cape Canaveral, which unfortunately burned 
down. Fisher subcontracted out 1715 Fleet 
salvage to other salvors, and moved to Key West, 
using his share to finance his search for the 


Atocha. The Real Eight company, formed in 1961, 
sold its holdings and went out of business in the 
mid-1970s. Kip Wagner developed cancer and 
died in 1972 in Vero Beach, Florida. In 1966, he 
wrote Pieces of Eight: 


>" : w 
( BY KIP-WAGNER.,as told to L.B: TAYLOR, JR. 


& 
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# 2010 


MEXICO 8 ESCUDO GOLD 714), rom ryt FLEET $-Myo; 


> t 


The frontispiece shows a Philip V gold Mexico 
City royal, described as worth $10,000. In 
November 2020, a similar piece sold for 
$396,000! 


The 1715 Fleet Society has over 130 members 
and promotes public awareness and _ scholarly 
activity of the 1715 fleet disaster. Their excellent 
website makes a great reference. 


What follows is two charts of ship names, which 
can be very confusing! 


1715 Fleet 


TIERRA FIRME Society list 


Weller list 


Hampton 


Carmen 
Court/ Carmen 


Capitana 


Almirante Rosario Concepcion 


Nao San Miguel San Miguel 


Nao Concepcion Rosario 


Holandesa/ 
Popa 


El Ciervo/ 
Carmen y SA 


Holandesa/ 


Patache 
Popa 


French El Ciervo 


NUEVA ESPANA 


Trinidad/ NS de 
la Concepcion 


Capitana 


Regla 


Almirante San Roman San Roman 


Refuerzo Urca de Lima Urca de Lima 


Patache Nieves Nieves 


Frigate Santa Rita 


Mariagalante 


Ship names given by Weller and 1715 Fleet Society 


Weller ship ID 1715 Fleet 
Soc ship ID 


Pines 


San Roman scatter - 


Cabin San Roman Hampton 
Court? 
Cannon Mariagalanta - 
Corrigan’s Regla Roman 
Rio Mar Carmen 7 
Holandesa Holandesa Holandesa 
Sandy Point Rosario Rosario 


Urca de Lima Urca de Lima Urca de Lima 


Ship names correlated with wreck sites north to south 


Certificate of Authenticity 
The 1715 Plate Fleet 


‘This document is to certify that the coin here described was recovered from the 1715 Wreck 


‘The 1715 fleet consisted of a combination of two fleets, the Gallons de Tierra Firme and the NewS 
Flotas They combined forces in Havana, Cuba on July 24, and set. sail for Spain on July 27,. 
sailed. through the Florida Straits and up the east coast of Florida where they would have ca 
tradewinds that would take them across the Atlantic and home, but. they never made tt 

31, 1715, the fleet was hit by a hurricane and drivem,inth the reefs along the east coast of Fl 
what is now Cape Canaveratand Fort Pierce. Eleven ships went down, and nearly half of the'2, 
on board were lost .While the Spanish mounted salvage attempts almost immediately after the tr 
occurred, the area over which the wreckage was spread was too large for them to be entirely succ 
Some of the ships were sabvaged, but the majority of the cargo was lost to the ocean, and it is there thabit | 
remained for more than 250 years. 


28 


aes Pictiré enlarged for details. 
Napera, v daryion ei 


Lima, Peru, cob 8 escudos, 1712M, fi 


Daniel Frank Sedwick— Professional Numismatist 
Daniel Frank Sedwick, LLC 


Enno 


1715 Fleet certificate for 8 escudo Lima cob shown. 
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1733 FLEET 


On July 13, 1733, the yearly Spanish Treasure 
Fleet left Havana for Spain. As so frequently 
happened, it was far too late in the season. 
Hurricane season starts on June 1. On July 15, a 
hurricane drove most of the ships onto the coral 
reefs off the Florida Keys. Most of the ships ran 
aground, and most souls survived. 


The hurricane also hit Havana, who soon sent a 
search sloop to reconnoiter. Before the sloop 
could return, another Spanish ship sailed into 
Havana on July 21. She reported seeing 12 ships 
aground off the Florida Keys (or, as they then 
called it, “Matecumbe”). So, Havana sent all 
remaining nine ships in her harbor to the Keys 
with salvage equipment, divers, food and water, 
and soldiers to guard salvaged treasure. 


They organized two survivor camps on the Keys 
and built forts with cannon from the ships to 
protect the salvaged treasure. The wrecks spread 
over an 80-mile swath east of the Keys (see map). 


The fleet comprised four armed galleons, 16 
unarmed naos (large merchant ships), and two 
small ships carrying supplies to the Presidio at St. 
Augustine. Manifests showed the ships carried 12 
million pesos — around 320 tons of bullion! 


Contraband silver likely made the total much 
more! 


Spain continued the salvage for years. They 
burned the ships to the waterline to allow easier 
diver access to the hulls and conceal the ships 
from pirates. And they re-floated four ships, 
which they towed back to Havana. 


Not unexpectedly, they salvaged more bullion 
than the 12 million pesos listed in manifests. 
Why? Contraband! Contraband bullion avoided 
the king’s fifth tax (20%) and harbor taxes (3-4% 
for each port entered). This could amount to a 
third of a conquistador’s hard-earned wealth. 
Although penalties for smuggling included 5 
years as a galley slave, most seemed to escape 
this. Likewise, tax evasion today can include 
prison sentences, but people risk avoiding taxes 
now as they did back then! 


With 60 cannon under Lt. Gen. Rodrigo de Torres 
y Morales, the Capitana was El Rubi Segundo. 
She had 1,940 boxes of coins totaling 5 million 
pesos, hundreds of ingots and spices. The rest of 
the fleet also carried cochineal, indigo, tobacco, 
porcelain, vanilla, chocolate, sugar, and hides. 


Art “silver bar’ McKee, the father of modern 
treasure diving, was born in 1910 in Bridgetown, 
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New Jersey. As a child, he loved to swim and 
free-dive. As a teenager, he met a hard hat diver 
and asked to dive. The diver instead hired him to 
tend his lines. 


McKee married his local sweetheart around 1933, 
who died in childbirth. Her grandparents adopted 
their daughter, Phyllis, presumably because 
McKee, as a free spirit, would not have been an 
attentive father. 


Aged 27, he moved to Homestead, Florida, the 
last town on the mainland before the Keys. There 
he became a swimming pool lifeguard and saved 
money to buy a hard hat diving outfit in 1938. He 
married again and had a son, Wayne. 


During the Second World War, he got a job with 
the US Navy helping install a 15-inch pipe 
supplying freshwater from Florida City (next to 
Homestead). Running from Florida City to Key 
West, the pipe ran above ground or suspended 
from bridges. But in some channels it ran 
underwater, where McKee assisted. 


He then married for the third time. 


In 1938, he met Reggie Roberts, a fishing guide, 
who showed him some cannon 3 1/2 miles off 
Plantation Key. 


Art dived on the site in 27 feet of water and saw a 
ballast pile measuring 40 by 100 feet and 15 feet 
high. He found odd-shaped pieces of metal. 
Wanting to know what they were, he drove to a 
University of Miami Professor, who passed them 
off as worthless lead. On his drive back to 
Homestead, McKee stopped at a jeweler, who 
thought differently! He said, “Silver!” 


McKee decided to write to the Archives of the 
Indies in Seville, Spain, for information. Months 
later, he received information and a map of 18 
wrecks off the Florida Keys. He hired a translator 
who said the wreck he found was the Capitana, 
“El Rui” — later identified as E/ Rubi. 


Initially, McKee fanned his hand in the sand to 
uncover objects. Then he became the first to use 
an airlift for treasure salvage. This uses surface 
compressed air via a hose pointing backwards 
right above a pipe’s nozzle, which acts as a 
vacuum cleaner — much faster than fanning sand 
by hand! Over several years he raised iron 
cannon, over 1,000 silver coins (all dated 1733 or 
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earlier), jewelry, pewter, crockery, daggers and 
swords, pistols, cannon balls, grapeshot, coral 
clusters, and a 3-ton anchor. 


Thinking business, he advertised tours to watch 
divers from a glass-bottomed boat, the Treasure 
Princess, but made little money. Then he charged 
$10 for people to dive, together with a fancy 
certificate, which was much more lucrative. CBS 
also made a one-hour film and other film 
contracts ensued. 


In 1948, with a group of friends, he opened 
McKee's Sunken Treasure Museum on Plantation 
Key on the Florida Keys (by the Tres Puntes 
wreck on the map). Valued at $200,000, he owned 
51% of his corporation. Based on GDP per capita 
figures, that would be around $7 million today. 
Starting in 1949 or possibly 1952, he applied for a 
lease from the state of Florida. The State charged 
him a lease fee of $100 a year and one-eighth of 
the treasure found. Then, in 1953, he built a larger 
museum on Plantation Key. 


In the early 1950s, everyone switched from hard 
hat to scuba gear, as did McKee. But easy access 
led to more pirate salvage. 


In 1960, (other accounts say 1957), armed pirate 
divers confronted him on his Jolly Roger boat on 
their rival boat, Buccaneer, and later on the 
bottom while diving. He scared them off by firing 
his bang stick. This is an underwater firearm used 
for sharks. It only fires when the tip of the stick 
contacts the shark. 


He then got warrants for their arrest. Having 
collected $100 a year for eight years and an eighth 
of his treasure, the state of Florida suddenly 
changed their tune. Now they said the wreck was 
outside the 3-mile limit and they had no 
jurisdiction. McKee tried to get his $800 and 
treasure back. Florida refused and even sued him 
for two more years of licensing! 


Disgusted, Art left Florida and moved to Jamaica 
to salvage Port Royal, where a large earthquake 
had sunk the coastal pirate capital in 1692. He 
died in 1980, aged 69. 


During the 1960s, scuba divers off the Keys, 
notably Bob “Frogfoot” Weller, located most of 
the 1733 wrecks. Books and Spanish documents 
often give conflicting ship names and locations. 


Divers have found little treasure, probably 
because the Spanish salvage in the 1730s was so 
successful. 


In 1966, Florida appointed archaeologists on each 
salvage vessel to oversee salvors, but illicit 
salvage continued. Then, in 1990, President H. W. 
Bush signed into law they created the Florida 
Keys National Marine Sanctuary and Protection 
Act to protect the sites. 


The 1733 wrecks have been a potent source of 
rare 1732 and 1733 Mexico City pillar dollars and 
1733 klippes. Nice sea salvage 1732 Mexico pillar 
dollars go for thousands of dollars, and 
uncirculated specimens for tens of thousands. 


As with so many wrecks, details are conflicting. 
Here is a list of the ships as I understand them, in 
no particular order: 


@FI Africa, Captain Huboni, survived the 
hurricane and took the Dolores and the Populo 
survivors and sailed to Cadiz. 

@ San José de las Animas. Sank 4 miles southeast 
of Plantation Key. Armed nao which Spanish 
bought from English in Carolinas. Captain was 
Cristobal Fernandez Franco. Survivors picked 
up by El Africa. Salvaged in 1968 by Tom Gurr. 

@ San Felipe = El Lerri = El Terri = El Herri. 
Sank east of lower Matecumbe Key. 

@ San Pedro sank | 1/4 miles south of India Key 

@ Nuestra Senora de Angustias. Armed galleon 
under Captain Francisco Sanchez Madrid, 
ballast rock alone weighed 400 tons. Sank one 
mile south of US route I in Long Key channel. 

® Chavez. Sank seaward end of Snake Creek off 
Windley Key. 

@ EI Gallo Indiano. Sank seaward end of Channel 
5 between Craig and Long Keys. Was the 
Almiranta of the fleet. 

@ El Infante. Sank four miles from Plantation Key. 

@El Rubi Segundo. Sank four miles from 
Plantation Key and was the Capitana described 
in text. 

@ Herrera. Sank 2 1/2 miles off Whale Harbor. 

@ FI Populo. Sank off Biscayne National Park. 
Was a “guerra,” or war scout ship. Under Capt. 
Imbernon. Primary cargo was tobacco. 

@ San Francisco. Sank seaward end of Channel 2 
off Craig Key. 

@ Nuestra Senora del Rosario de Arizon = Sueco 
de Arizon. Sank 1,600 yards off Conch Key. 
Captain was Juan José de Arizon. 


Certificate of Authenticity 


The 1733 Fleet 


This is to certify that the coin or artifact accompanying this certificate is authentic as 
described, and was carefuliy researched through all available sources of information. What you 
now have is a genuine and historical piece of history from the shipwrecks of the 1733 fleet. 


On the 13th day of July, 1733, the Nueva Espafia Flota, commanded by Don Rodrigo de Torres, 
set sail for Spain. There is some confusion as to how many ships were in the fleet. Different 
documents give either twenty-one or twenty-two as the total number. The names of the ships 
are alse confusing, as some ships had two different names - a religious name and an alias. 


After sailing from Havana on Juiy 13th, the fleet sighted the Florida Keys on the following day. 
That evening the wind started blowing very strongly from the north. By sun-up the following 
morning the wind had swung around to the south at hurricane force, preventing the ships from 
trying to reach the safety of Havana. By the evening of July 15th all or most of the ships had 
been wrecked on the Florida Keys. The wrecked fleet scattered between Key Biscayne and 
Vaca Key. 


The Spaniards carried out a very thorough salvage operation on ail of the wrecks. Within three 
months after the disaster occurred the King was infermed that not only had all of the registered 
treasure had been recovered, but also a substantial arnount of unregistered treasure as well. 


The matter of smuggling was of great coricern to the King, fer the monarch was ertitled to a 
tax on ali registered treasure, the King's fifth. Smuggiers went to great lengths te avoid this tax. 
They stuffed treasure into barrels and bales of cargo, secreted it in the ballast rock and bribed 
officials at every opportunity. The standing reward tor informants was one-third the confiscated 
cortsaband. In one incident it was discovered that a ship's newly painted anchor was actually gold. 
The ship's officers received a prison sentence of ten years at hard labor. 


With the fleet sinking in relatively shallow water, the Spanish salvors were able to salvage nearly 
everything cf any vaiue. Smiail amounts of silver coins have been found by modern day salvors, 
but very little of any value has been discovered, other then items of historica! and archaeologica! 
vaiue. 


1733 Fleet Certificate for “blackie” shown. 
Mexican cross on obverse with balls on 
cross-ends means cob is Mexican. 


@ Tres Puentes. Sank seaward edge of Hawk 
Channel off Islamorada. 

@ Nuestra Senora de Rosario of Murguia. Ship re- 
floated and towed to Havana. 

@ Nuestra Senora de los Reyes. Site unknown. 

@ Dolores. Aviso ship. Occupants rowed ashore, 
then rescued by E/ Africa. Ship re-floated and 
towed to Havana. 
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NUESTRA SENORA DE LUZ 1752. 


iver Plate (Rio de Plata) between Uruguay and 


Argentina. Courtesy Google Maps. 


The River Plate is the entrance to an alluvial delta 
into which two rivers flow. One is the 3,000-mile 
Parana River, the other is the 1,100-mile Uruguay 
River (see map). Both rivers dump enormous 
quantities of mud into the delta. Since 1500 CE, 
people estimate the River Plate became the 
graveyard for 1,200 wrecks. 


With murky water, many sandbanks, and no 
obvious channels, the River Plate has always been 
a home to capricious winds and unstable tides. 
The Spanish founded Montevideo in 1724 to 
curtail Portuguese influence on the area, which 
was closer to the ocean than Buenos Aires and 
always Spain’s favored colonial port. 


Anglo-Spanish rivalries sparked the War of 
Jenkin’s Ear in 1739, which merged into the War 
of Austrian Succession (1740-1748). In 1739, 
Admiral Vernon took Portobello with six ships 
against a 90-man Spanish garrison. This caused 
the Spanish to give up their fleet system from 
Portobello. 


The South Seas fleet now sailed around Cape 
Horm, calling at Montevideo, thus bypassing 
Panama City and Portobello. In 1767 Spain 
started a regular sea route called the “Buenos 
Aires Run.” Slave trading, leather exports, 
fishing, and whaling grew up there. Spain added 
the Viceroyalty of Rio de La Plata in 1776. 


In 1792, a British pirate ship sank “E/ Preciado,” 
a richly laden galleon on the Rio de La Plata 
(River Plate). Exactly 200 years later, Rubén 
Collado, “El Jefe” (the boss) with a team of 
divers, started a search for it. 


According to legend, the pirate ship’s Irish gunner 
accidentally fired a cannon, which hit the 
Preciado’s powder magazine. The ship exploded 
- and sank. The pirates were so enraged they 
~ dumped their gunner on an island and killed all 
_ Preciado s survivors! 


Collado’s 1992 salvage revealed many gold coins, 
mainly 1749 to 1751, suggesting an earlier wreck, 
the Nuestra Senora de La Luz. Preciado ’ treasure 
purportedly included a life-sized golden statue of 
the Virgin Mary, which Collado did not find. 


The 200-ton Luz was a Portuguese ship licensed 
by Spain, carrying one million pesos from Buenos 
Aires to Cadiz. They hid contraband in their 
powder magazine to unload in Lisbon before 
arriving in Cadiz. Later reports suggested around 
230,000 pesos of contraband bullion in the 
magazine (to escape the royal 20% tax). 


In 1752, she stopped at Montevideo, anchoring off 
Buceo, a small bay about 5 miles east of 
Montevideo Bay. At that point, the Rio de La 
Plata bay is about 100 miles wide. 


She was almost ready to sail when a pampero 
blew her onto the shore, killing all her crew. A 
pampero is a squall which forms when a cold 
front passes from the pampas. It occurs usually 
during the winter (June to September in the 
Southern Hemisphere). A wind gust lasts seconds; 
a squall lasts minutes. 


The Spanish salvaged 90% of their goods and 
bullion. But they never located the powder 
magazine’s contraband bullion. 


Collado consigned most of their salvaged hoard to 
Sotheby’s, who auctioned “The Uruguayan 
Treasure of the River Plate” in New York in 
March 1993. Their catalog starts with a letter from 
the President of Uruguay. 


The auction of 779 lots included mostly 4 and 8 
escudo machine-struck gold coins from the 
recently opened Santiago Mint in 1749. The 
mintmark is an S with an “o” above it: 


®@ 71 4 and 8 escudo Lima gold cobs 1743-1750 

@©917 4 and 8 escudo Santiago milled gold coins 
in 527 lots, mostly 1750 and 1751 

® 6 Mexico 8 escudo gold milled coins 1742-1750 

®@ 19 2 escudo Santa Fe de Bogota gold cobs in 10 
lots 

® 5 Brazil 6,400 reis gold milled coins 
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® 105 mixed lots of 8 escudo milled Santiago gold 
coins 

® 40 gold bars and discs up to 2 Kg. 

® 2 engraved gold boxes 

®10 lots of Potosi and Mexico silver cobs, 
comprising 320 coins 

® 2 lead inkwells 

® 1 set of 4 silver finials. 


Uruguay kept a group of coins, cannon and 
cannon balls. They split the salvage between the 
salvors and Uruguayan government. Then 
Uruguay held a second coin auction where. coins 
went much cheaper. They sold “Limited Edition” 
custom wooden boxes. These contained a 
Santiago 8 escudo coin, and a gold plated silver 
reproduction of Sotheby Auction lot #257 — a 
732 gram, 92mm-long gold bar. 


OF THE RWE R PL 


El Tesoro Urugaayo del Rio de la Plat 


Limited Edition box of Uruguay River Plate salvage 
Courtesy Daniel Frank Sedwick LLC 


On the next page I show a 4 reales Potosi silver 
cob from the Luz, possibly from lot # 775 of the 
original Sotheby auction. 
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OUNDED 1744 


The Uruguayan Treasure of the River Plate 
E] Tesoro Uruguayo del Rio de la Plata 


Sotheby Auction Catalog of Luz coins, March 1993. 


Certificate of Authenticity 


Nuestra Seiiora de La Luz, sunk in 1752 off Montevideo, Uruguay 


Like the Capitana (1654) and 1733 Fleet, this wreck is a case for modern salvage of Spanish 
wrecks where all or most of the registered cargo was found in its own time, because contraband 
was always a factor and was generally abandoned if the ship did not make its destination. The 
Luz left Buenos Aires in the summer of 1752 with a load of money bound for Spain and had just 
stopped in Montevideo for provisioning when a strong storm swept her into the coastline, 
spreading wreckage over a wide area and killing all on board. While over 90% of the treasure 
was recovered soon afterward, the powder-hold was never found, and as it turns out, that is 
where some 200,000 pesos (according to later reports) of contraband had been stored. 


(image enlarged) 


Potosi, Bolivia, cob 4 reales, 1745. S-P50; KM-30a ;CT-1131. 12.11 grams. Odd-shaped flan 
with full but doubled cross, bold denomination between pillars, parts of two dates, no toning, 
corroded around edge. Recovered from: Luz, sunk in 1752 off Montevideo, Uruguay 
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Specialist in Shipwreck Coins and Artifacts 
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EL CAZADOR 1784 


In a 1673 expedition, Louis Jolliet and Jacques 
Marquette explored Upper Louisiana, home to 
Illinois Indians. René-Robert Cavelier, Sieur De 
La Salle, later led two expeditions to find the 
outlet of the Mississippi River in the 1680s. 


The Great Lakes connected with the tributaries of 
the Mississippi River via portage. French 
Louisiana territory extended 800,000 square miles 
between the Canadian border and the Gulf of 
Mexico. French farmers, fur trappers, catholic 
priests, traders, and woodsmen settled the area. 


La Salle claimed the territory as Louisiana after 
King Louis XIV. The French founded New 
Orleans in 1718, named after Philip II, Duke of 
Orleans. It was the highest ground in the area and 
between a bend in the Mississippi River and Lake 
Pontchartrain, another trading route. France built 
their colonial capital first at Mobile, then Biloxi, 
then in 1722, in New Orleans. 


Louis XV allowed John Law to establish the 
Mississippi Company, expanding Louisiana. The 
bubble burst in 1720, leaving a mosquito infested 
swamp inhabited by undesirables. 


In 1762, France negotiated a secret Treaty of 
Fontainebleau (a year before the 1763 Treaty of 
Paris). This gave New Orleans and Louisiana to 
Spain. It was a “keep-it-in-the-family” move — 
Carlos III and Louis XV were Bourbon cousins. 
They did not want it to end up in British hands in 
the upcoming Treaty of Paris (which ended the 
Seven Years’ War). The Treaty of Paris gave 
French Canada and land east of the Mississippi to 
the British, and Spanish Florida to the British. 


In 1768, a group of French creoles and Germans 
forced the Spanish governor of New Orleans to 
flee. But the next year, Spain reasserted control, 
executing five ringleaders, and imprisoning five 
others. It sounded like it would become a 
profitable entrepdt for Louisiana territory goods to 
be shipped around the world. 
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But New Orleans ran chronically short of funds. 
The economy faltered because they used French 
paper money without specie backing. In October 
1783, Carlos III decided to replace their paper 
money with silver. He ordered his best captain, 
Gabriel de Campos y Pineda, to take 17 tons of 
silver pesos from Veracruz to New Orleans. 


Campos’ ship was El Cazador (The Hunter), an 
armed brigantine about 90 feet long with probably 
18 cannon. They left Veracruz on January 11, 
1784. No one heard of the ship again and in June 
1784, the Spanish declared the ship missing. 
January was not hurricane season, but a freak 
change in US weather occurred, perhaps from a 
volcanic eruption in Iceland, or from El Nifo. 
Large, thick blocks of ice flowed down the 
Mississippi River. People ice skated in Charleston 
Harbor. A YouTuber on “History Hound 
Detecting” theorizes El Cazador hit a freak ice 
sheet and sank. 


Historians point out that had £7 Cazador delivered 
the money, the territory may have succeeded. But, 
without specie, the colony faltered. Spain 
gratefully retroceded the troublesome colony to 
France in 1801 in exchange for territories in 
Tuscany. Napoleon sold Louisiana to the US for 
$15 million in 1803 to finance the invasion of 
England (which never came about)! Some have 
dubbed it, “The shipwreck that led to the 
Louisiana Purchase,” or, “the shipwreck that 
changed the world.” 


In August 1993, a butterfish trawler, Mistake, 
fishing 50 miles south of New Orleans, caught 
something on its nets 300 feet below. Captain 
Jerry Murphy ordered the nets hauled in. Black 
rocks spilled onto the deck, which some kicked 
through the scuppers (holes in ship sides to let 
water off the deck). As they kicked the rocks, 
some disintegrated revealing coins. Someone 
shouted “Coins!” 


Based at Pascagoula, on the Mississippi coast, 100 
miles east of New Orleans, Mistake’s owner, Jim 
Reahard, of Grand Bay, Alabama, got rights to the 
find. Initially they used the Oceaneering 
Company, but their atmospheric diving suit 
malfunctioned. So, they switched to Marex 
International of Memphis. 


Marex salvaged 5.5 tons (200,000 coins). The 
Reahards called their partnership “Grumpy” and 
stored their coins in the old Grand Bay State Bank 
building. In 2004, the Reahard estate had the 


for El Cazador 1783 
Carlos Ill 8 reales photographed. 


Certificate of authentici 


coins appraised by Jon Lerner of Scarsdale Coins 
in Mamaroneck, New York. In 2005, the El 
Cazador Museum opened in Grand Bay, 
displaying artifacts including a breech-loading 
bronze cannon, coins, sword handles, and the 
ship’s bell. Some of these items were for sale. 


In 2007, the Franklin Mint acquired virtually all 
El Cazador’s salvaged material and sold the coins 
encapsulated by NGC. In October 2007, Smythe’s 
El Cazador Sale auctioned 42 lots. These included 
32 8 reales “bustos," three gold coins, 281 silver 
minor coins, and 12 clumps of coins. Artifacts 
included flatware, copper handles, a bottle, a 12- 
inch olive jar, and two bronze cannons, each 
selling for $10,925. In 2014, Sedwick’s Treasure 
Auction sold a bronze E/ Cazador cannon for 
$55,812.50. The coin opposite is a 1784 bust 
Mexico City 8 reales from the wreck. 
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SANTA LEOCADIA 1800 


The Santa Leocadia, commanded by Antonio 
Barreda, sailed with three other merchant ships 
from Callao to Panama. She left Callao (Lima’s 
port) on November 7, 1800, carrying either 1.2 or 
2.1 million registered pesos (accounts differ). 


Just nine days later, her pilot, Don Gaspar de 
Bejarano, blundered. The ship struck a rocky 
shoal and broke apart 100 yards from the beach 
off Punta Santa Elena, Ecuador (see map right). 
Accounts tell us she traveled 1,000 miles in nine 
days (averaging 4.6 miles an hour thanks to the 
Humboldt current and prevailing winds). Over 
140 souls drowned. Ironically, she sank close to 
where Santa Maria de La Consolacion sank in 
1681. 


Within a year, the Spanish salvaged 90% of the 
coins and half of the cannons. Many commented 
on the beauty of the ship, one of four built by the 
Spanish to protect their assets in the South Seas. 
They fitted her entirely with bronze nails and 
fasteners. 


Spain named her after Saint Leocadia, a Spanish 
saint who died ca. 304 CE after torture. The 
Romans had tried to make her renounce 
Christianity. Spanish Christians in Toledo built a 
basilica over Saint Leocadia’s grave. Diocletian’s 
persecution of Christians was the largest and 
bloodiest of Rome from 303 to 312 CE, but failed. 
Later, Emperor Constantine I, in the 313 Edict of 
Milan, treated Christians benevolently, and he 
converted to Christianity himself. 


Some feel that two wrecks lie at the same site as 
coin dates extend over 120 years, rather than a 
more typical 40 years before the date of sinking. 
In addition, another wreck, the Aguilar Volante, 
wreck lies a mile away. 


In the late 1980s, Captain Carl “Fizz” Fismer got 
a salvage lease from Ecuador and recovered 
thousands of “busto” pesos, 1.e., portrait 8 reales 
coins. Fismer also worked with Mel Fisher on the 
Margarita, on the Concepcion, and on the Great 
Basses wrecks. 


Other salvors and pirates salvaged the Santa 
Leocadia. Most coins are Lima bust 8 reales. 
Then, in 2001, salvors brought up minor silver 
cobs from the mid-1700s from Potosi. Sedwick 
says these could have been from a private purse. 
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Journey of Santa Leocadia 1800. 


Alternatively, they could have come from another 
nearby wreck. 


The Spanish built another Santa Leocadia in 
1777, 145 feet long, 39 feet wide, weighing 950 
tons with 34-40 cannon. The British Royal Navy 
captured her in 1781 and renamed her plain 
Leocadia. Britain found she was the first non- 
British ship to have a coppered hull. 
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Just a brief reiteration of Chapter One’s 
description of the VOC: 


The Dutch East India Company (VOC or 
Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie in Dutch) 
was one of the largest companies in history. 
Lasting from 1602 to 1799, it was the first 
chartered company to issue dividend paying stock. 
It was also the first formally listed public 
company. For almost 200 years, they paid an 
incredible annual dividend averaging 13-18%! 
Really the first conglomerate, the company 
included shipping, shipbuilding, armed forces, 
overseas colonies, exploration, trade and foreign 
direct investment. 


In 1609, the VOC hired the mariner, Henry 
Hudson, to find a northeast passage, a presumed 
sea route north of Russia to sail directly to China 
and Japan. Hudson soon switched to searching for 
a northwest passage through America. Experts at 
the time sent many expeditions searching for this 
route. 


Considered by many the forerunner of a modern 
corporation, the VOC became so powerful it had 
its own army and navy of 10,000 men. They built 
1,461 of their own ships and even had their own 
coins. 


They sent a million Europeans east in 5,000 ships, 
moving five times the tonnage of the British East 


1711 6 stuivers Zeeland, Netherlands 
Portrait ducatoon 1665 

1724 gold ducat. 1724 2 stuiver 

1731 8 reales Mexico F assayer 

1739 Mexico pillar dollar Philip V 


1733 8 reales klippe M-F. Guatemala cob clipped not holed 8 reales 
1739 8 reales M-F 


India Company. The VOC held the spice 
monopoly for the 1600s and imported sugar, 
coffee, wine and textiles. This was the new 
Silicon Valley startup of its day. England imitated 
its structure when they started the British East 
India Company in 1657. 


Holland gave the VOC government-like powers: 
they could wage war, sign treaties, issue coins, 
imprison and execute people and establish 
colonies. 


In 1621, the Dutch formed the Dutch West India 
Company, and in 1624 persuaded 300 Walloon 
families to colonize New Netherland between 
British Virginia and French Canada. But the VOC 
dwarfed the Dutch West India Company. 


In 1611, entrepreneurs founded the Amsterdam 
stock exchange. Most of its business was the 
VOC. The first stock exchange, it inspired John 
Law to write about finance and banking. Law 
decided the reason for VOC’s success was the 
availability of money created by the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange. He became one of the first to 
challenge mercantilism and advocated paper 
money and fractional reserve banking to increase 
the money supply. But in practice, as the 
Controller General of France, he created the 
Mississippi Bubble that almost bankrupted 
France. 
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There were two Hollands: the Protestant United 
Provinces (today called Holland), and Catholic 
Spanish Netherlands (today called Belgium). 
United Provinces had these crown-sized coins: 


@ Lion dollar (48 Stuivers) 1601-1698. 27.68 
grams of 75% silver (see Campen wreck) 

@ Riksdaalder (50 stuivers) 1591-1700. 29.03 
grams of 88.5% silver 

© Three gulden piece (60 stuivers) 1696-1794 
31.82 grams of 92% silver (see picture) 

@ Silver Rider or ducatoon (63  stuivers) 
1659-1798 32.78 grams of 94.1% silver (see 
picture) 


The monetary system was: 


© 2 pennings=1 duit 
© 8 duits=1 stuiver 
© 20 stuivers=1 gulden (=1 guilder=1 florin) 
@ 50 stuivers=2.5 guilder=1 silver ducat 
gold ducat 1579-1805. 3.5 grams 98.6% gold 
(see picture) 


A gold ducat had 3.45 grams of gold and was 
worth about two silver ducats. Each had 25.69 
grams of silver (silver:gold ratio of 14.9). 


Each province issued their own coinage, as well 
as the VOC. The provinces were: Friesland, 
Gelderland, Holland, Overijssel, Utrecht, West 
Friesland, and Zeeland. 


VOC MATTERS 

Navigation 

In 1613, Dutch Captain Brouwer discovered the 
“Roaring Forties”, actually at 38 degrees south. 
This wind cut the journey 6 months shorter than 
Portuguese fleets who sailed diagonally to 
Batavia, rather than due east, then north. 


In 1617, the VOC ordered all VOC ships to follow 
Brouwer’s route, which required “dead 
reckoning”. 


They used several methods to do this: 


1. Throw a longline overboard. Longlines had a 
semicircle of wood attached to a weight and a 
rope with markers on. The baffle of the wood and 
weight kept it fixed in the water. They used an 
hour glass of 14 seconds, and measured the 
number of marks on the rope line achieved in 14 
or 28 seconds to calculate speed. 


2. They calculated sideways drift by floating a 
buoy on a line and measuring the angle of drift 
with a compass. 


Urrecut Goip Ducat 1724. KM-7;_ 23MM, 3.44 Grams UNC 


3. If they were close enough to the coast to see 
fixed landmarks, they could figure currents, but 
could not do this out at sea. 


4. They were supposed to write these 
measurements hourly in the captain’s log. 


In 1762, Harrison’s chronometer made calculating 
longitude (east-west axis) possible. They 
determined latitude (north-south axis) using the 
height of the polestar (Polaris or North Star) at 
night in the northern hemisphere, or the height of 
the sun at midday in the southern hemisphere. 


In ancient times, they could use a piece of string 
attached to a piece of wood, called a kamal. The 
navigator held one knot in the string between his 
teeth. He fixed the height of the piece of wood at 
another knot on the piece of string so it was the 
exact height of the North star at night above the 
horizon (or the height of the sun above the 
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horizon at midday). This would give him a “fix” 
for the latitude of their home port, so they could 
find it again. Although this was pretty inaccurate, 
it was better than nothing, though they would then 
have to remember whether to sail east or west to 
get home! 


How th a kamal rt iki ia 


From the 900s, the Arabs used astrolabes, which 
gave the same information in degrees. In the 
1200s, the quadrant made the same measurement 
easier. Both used a plumb line as a way of 
measuring the horizon. The brass quadrant came 
into general use around 1450. A cross staff was 
another way of obtaining the same measurement, 
like a calibrated kamal. In the late 1700s, the more 
accurate sextant which used optics came into use. 
The user aligned the sun (using shades) or a star 
with the horizon using optics and a movable arm. 
This gave an exact reading in degrees. 


Modern sextant. Courtesy Wikipedia. 


Many navigators went blind in one eye using 
these instruments by looking at the sun. There was 
another way of doing this. They could hold the 
astrolabe on a string to achieve a horizon, then 
using two holes, rotate the dial until the sun 
passed through both holes. Two holes in a 
quadrant would allow the same thing — but easier 
said than done on a pitching ship! 
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Turkish quadrant 1126. Courtesy Wikipedia. 


Wages 

Between 1650 and 1750, wages on VOC ships 
changed little and give a clue as to hierarchy on 
board. I give wages in guilders per month. 
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Captain 60-72 

First Mate 50 

Second Mate 32 

Sailor in charge of mainsail rigging 24 
Person in charge of mizzen rigging 20 
Steward (recorded provisions) 20 
Cook 20 

Constable 22 

Chief Carpenter 48 

Under carpenter 34 

Cooper 16 

Ship’s Doctor 36 

Sailor 10-12 

Crew mate (low rank sailor) 7 

Cabin boy 10-16 years old 5.5 


SSSSSSSSSSSSOSOES 


The captain, first mate and carpenter were the top 
three. 


Three fleets a year left Holland 


& Easter fleet left in April/May 

sk Kermis or Fairground fleet (named after an 
annual fair in Amsterdam since the early 
middle ages) left in September 

sk Christmas fleet December or January 


Types of ships 

Many internet references give weights as load 
carrying capacity or as fully laden ships. They 
also give lengths in Dutch or English feet without 
specifying the difference. 


VOC called smaller ships yachts, flutes, frigates, 
heifers, galliots, sternboats, cat ships, packet 
boats, brigantines, barques and sloops. Return 
ship or mirror ship is the same as an East 
Indiaman. They originally came in three sizes. 
The Dutch used Amsterdam feet (0.9275 of a 
British foot). 


Measurements were: 


1 Amsterdam foot = 11.13 UK inches = 28.27 cm. 
1 Amsterdam foot=11 Amsterdam inches (duim) 


Amsterdam and Middelburg built large ships. 
Rotterdam, Delfshaven, Enkhuizen and Hoorn 
built small ships. The VOC owned 1,770 ships, 
1,461 (83%) of which they built in VOC yards. At 
any one time, around 100 return ships and 100 
smaller ships were sailing back and forth to 
Batavia. Additionally, 100 mixed ships (mostly 
smaller) sailed between Asian ports. Over the life 
of the VOC, they made 4,789 outward voyages, 
losing 105 ships (2%). They made 3,401 return 
voyages, losing 141 ships (4%). 


Gustaaf Willem Baron van Imhoff, who became 
Governor-General, reformed the VOC in 1741. He 
suggested the VOC stick to larger ships. Larger 
ships were not that much more expensive to build 
than small ships, and gilder for gilder they carried 
more tonnage. He also suggested: 


se standardization of ship building 

sk stop worrying about ship draught and the 
shallow waters off the Dutch shore 

sk modernize rigging to reduce numbers of 
sailors needed, standardize ropes and rigging 

ok trying out English and French ships for 3-4 
years to glean any advantages from them 


He partnered with Gerard Hasselaer, one of the 
VOC Directors, and got a report signed off by a 
major master shipwright. 


After this, they planned ships on paper, using a 
1:44 plan (they used a 1:48 plan in UK because of 
different measurements). He also suggested 
increasing the 130 to 145 Amsterdam feet, and the 
145 to 150. A year or two later, VOC increased 
the beam of 150 Amsterdam feet ships and 
increased the length of the 135 Amsterdam feet 
ships to 140 Amsterdam feet. 


Length | Length | Length | width load total 
Amst. UK Metric | Amst. | carried laden 
feet feet feet tons wt tons 


Chart of earl ical sizes of Dutch ships 


The VOC did not publish any of these changes; 
they kept them all internal matters, so few 
outsiders knew about them. 


Investment 

The 17 directors of the VOC had to invest 6,000 
guilders each (later, the smaller branch directors 
only had to invest 3,000 guilders). Private 
investors got an average return of 12.5% a year. 
At its peak, the VOC employed 35,000 people at 
250 trading stations in Asia. 
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Site of Campen wreck on Needles of Isle of Wight in Southern England. Courtesy Google Earth. 


CAMPEN 1627 


During their long history, the VOC had 653 
shipwrecks. Before the VOC even organized, the 
ship Amsterdam was burned in Indonesia in 1597. 
The first ship to wreck after 1602 was the 
Enkhuizen, which ran aground off Halmahera 
Island in Indonesia in 1607. 


In 1627, Campen (named after the Dutch town), 
left Amsterdam for Batavia. She was a Dutch East 
Indiaman and part of a seven ship fleet. Batavia 
was the VOC’s capital in Indonesia (now named 
Jakarta). 


A powerful storm hit them on the way from the 
North Sea through the English Channel to the 
Atlantic. The storm blew them to the English 
shore. They sought the shelter of the Solent, the 
body of water around the isle of Wight, where the 
Mary Rose sank in 1545. 


Four ships, Campen, Vliegende Draeck, Prins 
William and Terschelling, tried to navigate 
through the western channel (see map). This 
involved sailing around dangerous rocks off the 
west of the Isle of Wight, called the Needles. 
Sailors called such navigation “threading the 
Needles.” 


Campen and the Vliegende Draeck (Flying 
Dragon) tried to sail between the largest gap 


between the needles and shipwrecked on October 
23. Campen sank in less than 30 feet of water 
about 30 yards south of the middle needle. Locals 
estimated her weight at 300 tons. Fortunately, 
none of her 160 souls perished. 


Campen carried mainly Lion Dollars (27.68 grams 
of 75% silver) and a few cobs. 


The VOC employed Jacob Johnson, “Jacob the 
dyver,” (Jacob de Duiker in Dutch) to salvage the 
Vliegende Draeck and Campen. He got 2,365 of 
the 10,000 coins from the Campen, five cannon, 
and 9 anchors. Four years later, he returned, and 
recovered 12 tons of lead ballast from the 
Campen. 


The VOC “Heren XVII” (17 Lords or 17-man 
VOC board of directors) told the Dutch not to 
anchor on English ground. This was because the 
Dutch and English competed, and in 1623, the 
Dutch had just tortured and killed several English 
in Ambonia, an Island off Celebes in Indonesia. 


In June 1979, Kevin Punch and Northampton 
BSAC (British Sub-Aqua Club) found the wreck 
despite fierce tides and near zero visibility. They 
recovered about 8,000 silver coins, cannon balls, 
and 103 lead ingots, each weighing around 130 
pounds. I show one such lion dollar opposite 
(leeuwendaalder in Dutch). 
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BATAVIA 1629 


One of the most storied shipwrecks of all time, the 
Batavia, sailed from Amsterdam to Batavia in 
present day Indonesia. Salvaged coins from the 
wreck are rare. 


In July 2000, I attended an American Numismatic 
Association Summer Seminar on shipwreck coins 
by Dan Sedwick and Tom Sebring. Tom’s 
gruesome story of the Batavia’ gripped me then 
and still does now. 


In 1592, nine Amsterdam merchants capitalized a 
company with 300,000 florins, a precursor to the 
VOC. They wanted to break the Portuguese 
monopoly. In 1595, four ships left Amsterdam — 
three returned two years later with spices and 
goods. But two-thirds of the crew had died from 
scurvy and disease. The Portuguese had already 
established a trading post in Goa for a hundred 
years and employed an East Indies pilot named 
Cornelis de Houtman in the 1590s. His knowledge 
of Indian Ocean navigation was a Portuguese 
State secret. 


He came from Gouda in the Protestant 
Netherlands. But during the Iberian Union 
(1580-1640), the Spanish Inquisition got hold of 
him, so he hightailed it from Portugal to 
Amsterdam. 


At the time, people had no idea of westerlies. 
They blow east above 30 degrees latitude north, 
and below 30 degrees south. Neither did they 
know of easterlies, which blow west between the 
equator and 30 degrees latitude north and south. 


When Houtman returned, Protestant Dutch 
merchants rushed 18 expeditions to the area. 


In 1596, a Dutch clerk in Goa, Jan Huyghen van 
Linschoten, published J/tinerario, containing 
secrets of Portuguese trade customs and 
navigation. 


By 1602, Amsterdam established the VOC. Six 
Chambers of Commerce of merchant towns 
replaced all old companies. They elected a Board 
of Directors: 8 from Amsterdam, 4 from 
Middleburg, and one each from Enkhuisen, Horn, 
Delft and Rotterdam. The last four elected a 17th 
member of the distinguished Heren XVII (the 
seventeen Lords). 


Admiral Hendrik Brouwer 1581-1643 


The States General (United Provinces 
Government) supported the VOC with a hands-off 
approach, creating a state-supported monopoly. 
Their “IPO” comprised 2,167 shares of 3,000 
florins each (6.5 million florins or guilders). They 
designed three vessels: 


@ retour ships large for long journeys 
@ fluyts for inter-island traffic in the Indies 
@ yachts (small support vessels) 


Imports were: 


@spices — pepper, nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, 
mace, saffron 

@ pharmaceuticals — benzoin, opium, camphor 

@ dyes — indigo, red dye from sappanwood 

@ miscellaneous — textiles (cotton and _ silk), 
sugar, tortoiseshell, mother-of-pearl, ambergris 
(for perfume) 


In 1604, the Dutch built vast warehouses in 
Batavia (present-day Jakarta) in Java. Exports 
were: 


@ china wear, metal wear, baubles 

@ mercury (to treat syphilis and make mirrors) 
@ lead, silver, gold 

@ mirrors and glass 

@ cochineal and vermillion 
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In 1619, the Dutch appointed a governor general 
of the East Indies in Djajakarta, which they 
renamed Batavia (from an old name for a region 
of Holland). These governor generals ruled with 
an iron rod and became brutal towards natives, 
often leading to wars. 


Francisco Pelsaert (1591? -1630) was born in 
Antwerp, in the Spanish Netherlands (a Catholic). 
He was the brother-in-law of Admiral Brouwer. 
Brouwer joined the VOC in 1606, and in 1610 
sailed as a Commandeur (boss or admiral of a 
fleet of ships) when he devised the “Brouwer 
route.” This picked up the Roaring Forties or 
westerlies (which blew east) between the latitudes 
of 30 and 60 degrees south. This shortened the 
journey to Batavia. The Portuguese took 12 
months from Portugal; Brouwer took six months. 
But Captains had to keep accurate dead reckoning 
records to turn north around 2,500 miles east to 
avoid wrecking on West Australian reefs. 


Admiral Hendrik Brouwer later became Governor 
General of the East Indies from 1632 to1636 (see 
picture opposite). 


TEN y Licudiceersal 


Life-sized replica of Batavia by Willem Vos, completed 1994 near Amsterdam. 
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Pelsaert was a knowledgeable trader and analyst 
and traveled to Batavia in 1618. Two years later, 
he traveled to Agra, India, concealing his 
Catholicism to get ahead in the VOC. He rose to 
senior merchant. Aside from naval and army 
ranks, VOC had a seniority system (I give 
monthly wages in guilders): 


@ Soldier/Sailor 9/10 
@ Ship Captain 40 
@ Jr. Assistant / Assistant 16/24 
@ Bookkeeper/Provisional Jr Merchant 30 


@ Jr Merchant/Provisional Merchant 40/50 

@ Merchant 60 

@ Senior Merchant 80 

@ Chief Japan/Bengal/Macassar —_100/200/200 
@ Councils Batavia/Bengal/India 150/200/200 


@ Director General 500 
@ Governor General 1,200 


Pelsaert spent seven years in Agra, the capital of 
the Mughal Empire, where he met and stayed with 
the Mughal Emperor Jahangir (reigned 
1605-1627). Jahangir was an opium addict and 
neglected affairs of state. His son, Shah Jahan, 
who built the Taj Mahal, took over in 1628. 
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Prevailing winds on earth. Above & below 30° blow east, between 30° north and 30° south blow west. 
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World ocean currents. Clockwise in oceans above equator, counterclockwise in oceans below equator. 


In 1626, Pelsaert wrote a history of the Mughal 
Empire. In 1628, he returned to Amsterdam. 
There the VOC made him Commandeur of a fleet 
of seven ships with the brand new Batavia, VOC’s 
finest ship so far (see picture). 


The Batavia was 600 tons, 150 feet long and 33 
feet in beam. The VOC used standardized ship 
designs and could complete a ship within 18 
months using assembly line production techniques 
in their Rapenburg Island shipyard near 
Amsterdam. 


They found soldiers mixed poorly with sailors, so 
they used a second deck from the bottom 


(“orlop”) for the soldiers. The Batavia had four 
decks in all. 


With 12,000 square feet of sail, only one of ten 
sails was lateen-rigged, so she found it difficult 
sailing into the wind. The Batavia departed on her 
maiden voyage on October 29, 1628, with 341 
people on board (200 sailors, 100 soldiers and 40 
civilians). East Indies ships usually left between 
October and January to use the Roaring Forties 
(westerlies blowing east). This took them quickly 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Java (see 
diagrams). 
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By the time they reached northwest Spain, only 
three vessels in the original fleet of eight 
remained together: Batavia (a retour ship), 
Assendelft (store ship), and Buren (man-of-war). 


Down to Spain the wind was a westerly (blowing 
east). At the southern tip of Spain, they picked up 
the Canary current, taking them down the coast of 
West Africa (see diagrams). Just there, a strong 
current flowing east, called the equatorial current, 
often wrecked ships onto the coast of Sierra 
Leone. 


So, they steered southwest, letting easterlies blow 
them west to the northeastern coast of Brazil. 
There, warm currents and southeasterlies 
(blowing southwest) took them south to pick up 
the Roaring Forties. 


I have to remind myself constantly: westerlies 
blow east; easterlies blow west! 


So, ships often traveled well west of Africa below 
the equator before picking up the westerlies 
(blowing them east). They reached Cape Town by 
April 14, 1629. 


At this point, I would like to introduce our cast of 
characters. I recall starting War and Peace, only to 
find the first few pages were a list of around 100 
cast! I knew I would never remember them all! 
This cast is shorter: 


@ Francisco Pelsaert, Commandeur, or Admiral 
of the fleet 

@ Adriaen Jacobsz, Captain of the Batavia 

@ Jeronimus Cornelisz,under-merchant traveling 
to Batavia and organizer of one of the most 
brutal killing sprees of history 

@ Lucretia van den Mylen, beautiful wife of a 
prominent merchant in Batavia 

@ Zwaantie Hendrix, Lucretia’s servant girl 

@ Wiebbe Hayes, leader of Batavia ’s soldiers 


At the Cape of Good Hope, Pelsaert went ashore 
for provisions. On return, he found Batavia’ 
Captain Adriaen Jacobsz stone-drunk. He had had 
a fight with the Buren’s crew (the accompanying 
man-of-war). Pelsaert dressed him down, leading 
to a long animosity between the two. 


Dutch directions after the Cape of Good Hope 
were to sail between 36 and 39 degrees south for 
3,500 miles, then turn north. Off Western 
Australia, the current and winds turned counter- 
clockwise, pushing them to Java. But a storm 
separated Batavia from the other two ships. 


Historians describe Pelsaert as “of delicate 
constitution,” perhaps suffering from recurrent 
malaria or tuberculosis — who knows. As he 
spent much of his time in his cabin, this allowed 
Jacobsz to enjoy life. A short-tempered braggart, 
Jacobsz loved to eat, drink, and fornicate. 


Soon, he made unsuccessful advances to Lucretia 
van den Mylen, a 27-year-old beauty. She was 
traveling to her husband, a prominent VOC 
merchant, in Batavia. But she had a buxom 
servant, Zwaantie Hendrix, who instead 
succumbed to Jacobsz’s advances. 


Another prominent merchant on board was 
Jeronimus Cornelisz. He had a_ sophisticated 
exterior, but sadistic interior. 


One day, a group of men attacked Lucretia, hung 
her overboard and plastered her with feces and tar. 
They fingered Jan Evertsz, a bosun, as the culprit. 


The Dutch knew there were three groups of coral 
islands about 40 miles west of the Australia’s west 
coast. In 1619, Frederik Houtman, former pilot, 
later Governor of Moluccas, discovered the 
islands while sailing to Batavia. Abrolhos is 
Portuguese for dangerous reef, similar to the 
Spanish, abrojos. Some point to “Abri vossos 
olhos” (open your eyes in Portuguese). Others say 
the word comes from a Portuguese surname. 


Houtman’s Abrolhos. Three coral reefs off Australia. 


By Jacobsz’s calculations, they had only traveled 
1,550 miles by dead reckoning when they struck 
the Houtman Abrolhos on June 4, 1629 (the 
distance obviously falsified). Hoping a tide might 
lift them, Capt. Jacobsz ordered the cannon 
thrown overboard. They soon discovered they 
were already at high tide. When the seas began to 
roughen, they chopped down the mainmast to 
lessen movement on the reef. 
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At this point many crew “lost it”. Some got drunk. 
Some opened coin chests and threw money 
around. Some threw the commandeur’s papers 
and log books overboard. They used the longboat 
to ferry everyone to the nearest island two 
kilometers away, called Beacon Island. These are 
in the upper group of Houtman’s Abrolhos reefs 
called Wallabi (see map). They call the middle 
group Easter, and the lower group Pelsaert. 


It looks like Jacobsz had just turned north and hit 
the right-hand reef in the group. After ferrying 
others to Beacon Island, Pelsaert, Jacobsz and 
around 40 others disembarked on the smaller 
“Traitor’s Island,” closer to the ship. They also 
had barrels of fresh water. They visited the 
Wallabies, found no fresh water, but barbecued 
wallabies they found there to assuage their 
hunger. 


Just four days after the 
shipwreck on June 8, Pelsaert, 
Jacobsz and 43 others rowed and 
sailed for the mainland in their 
longboat. 


Several dozen of the drunks on 
the Batavia drowned or floated 
on wood to Beacon Island, 
including Cornelisz on June 
12.They paddled intermittently 
to the wreck to get supplies. iebbe Ha 
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Without fresh water, some died from drinking 
seawater or disease. A drenching rain after five 
days gave them welcome water. But Cornelisz 
decided they could not support 300 people: their 
best chance was to kill 90% and let perhaps 40 
survive. He must have read Machiavelli’s The 
Prince, for 26 psychopaths stuck to him as their 
leader, like flies to manure. 


At Cornelisz’s direction, a raft reconnoitered 
Seal’s Island (see map). They found only small 
brackish water pools. He saw his opportunity and 
told the crowd “plenty of fresh water” and “we'll 
send you supplies.” Forty-five volunteered to 
move there. 


Cornelisz then instructed a group of soldiers under 

Wiebbe Hayes (left) to explore other islands. He 
sent them off on rafts, 
conveniently telling them they 
could leave their arms behind as 

» they would only be a hindrance. 

Other soldiers he sent off on rafts 
with strong accomplices to drown 
them. 


Cornelisz repeatedly raped 
Lucretia, who realized that 
resistance might prove fatal. He 
then allowed his accomplices to 
rape several other women. He also 
assembled Batavia’s valuables, 


in Australi : : f 
» cana Which his accomplices guarded. 
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Chapter 3: Dutch shipwreck stories 


Batavia’s Graveyard, now called Beacon Island seen from the north. 


His master plan started on July 5. Random 
murders started by musket, throat-slitting, rapier, 
dagger and drowning. They murdered 115 souls. 
We call it Beacon Island; they called it Batavia’s 
Graveyard. 


f{B ia’s Graveyar 
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On July 16, Pieter Lambertsz, one of the sailors 
tricked into going to Seal’s 
Island, paddled with a piece of 
wood to West Wallabi. Over 
time, around 40 people escaped 
to West Wallabi, alerting 
Wiebbe Hayes of rape and 
atrocities. On West Wallabi, 
they found fresh water, birds’ 
eggs, wallabies, and fish. 


On July 20, Cornelisz saw 
smoke coming from East 
Wallabi Island. He had told the 
soldiers to use this signal if they 
found water. Three days later, 
he sent some emissaries who 
suggested a pact. Hayes seized 


ue 


Jan Coen, Batavia Gov. Gen. 1627-9. 


the emissaries. Four days later, Cornelisz traveled 
himself on a raft to bribe them with wine and 
clothing. 


Hayes captured him and executed his 
accomplices. Though he had no firearms, Hayes 
supervised constructing two stone forts and made 
stone catapults to fight off Cornelisz’s men, 
whose firearms had become wet and useless. 


Before Cornelisz even arrived at Beacon Island, 
Pelsaert and Jacobsz had decided to row and sail 
their 30-foot longboat to the mainland on June 8. 
They arrived in Batavia around July 5. 


Pelsaert said 45 traveled in the boat, others say 48. 
After two days of rowing and sailing, they saw the 
coast, but could not disembark at cliffs. When a 
storm broke, they put out to open sea. A rainstorm 
satisfied everyone’s thirst. 


On June 14, they saw smoke. 
Six sailors who could swim 
(unusual as over 90% could not 
swim in those days) swam to 
shore,. There they. met 
aborigines who ran away. The 
next day, they collected 60 
pints of fresh water and Jacobsz 
persuaded them to sail 900 
miles to Java. 


After only 12 days, they 
reached Java on June 27, where 
they found fresh water. On July 
3, they met the Zaandam, a 
store ship that was originally 
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part of their fleet. Soon they arrived at Batavia, 
the VOC capital of the East Indies. There 
Governor General, Jan Pieterszoon Coen, directed 
Pelsaert to return on the Zaandam to the Abrolhos. 
They threw Adriaen Jacobsz in jail for having 
wrecked his ship, doubtless not helped by his 
antipathy to Pelsaert. Meanwhile, back at the 
ranch n Beacon Island, Cornelisz’s killing spree 
had only just started. 


The Zaandam arrived at the Abrolhos on 
September 10. A week later, Cornelisz’s 
accomplices came to West Wallabi Island to 
rescue him, but seeing the Zaandam, determined 
to seize it by trickery. 


However, Wiebbe Hayes had forewarned Pelsaert, 
who rowed to West Wallabi to reconnoiter. So, 
Pelsaert seized Cornelisz and imprisoned his 
accomplices, then traveled to Beacon Island, 
where the remaining accomplices surrendered 
without resistance. Pelsaert promoted Hayes on 
the spot. 


The Zaandam brought four East Indian divers 
from Gujarat, who located 10 of the 12 silver 
chests, another chest was trapped. The remaining 
chest Cornelisz had brought to Beacon Island. 


After a two-week investigation, Pelsaert tried the 
murderers. They used “trial by water,” in which 
they forced water to distend the stomach via an 
esophageal tube — torture to make the mutineers 
confess. 


On September 28, he condemned Cornelisz to 
amputation of both hands, then to be hanged. 
They hanged seven other mutineers, of which four 
had their right hand amputated first, using a 
hammer and chisel. They were hanged on Seal’s 
Island on October 2. 


“ad ia 


Hanging accomplices and amputating hands. 


As there had been talk of mutiny before the 
shipwreck, they also called them mutineers. Some 


believe Cornelisz and Jacobsz deliberately sailed 
off course to mutiny. They keelhauled other 
conspirators three times, then gave them 100 
lashes. Many were later executed in Batavia. They 
commuted the death sentence of two mutineers, 
whom they set adrift off Western Australia, where 
they were likely murdered by aborigines. 


The Zaandam left on November 16, arriving at 
Batavia on December 12, only to find Governor 
Coen had died of dysentery. Jacques Specx, who 
succeeded him, decorated Hayes and promoted 
him again. 


Pelsaert had rescued survivors and most of 
Batavia’ treasure, and survived starvation and a 
long sea journey in a rowing boat. But young 
Turks in Batavia’s VOC vied for promotion and 
fought him. Specx selected him for a prominent 
position in the Batavian VOC, which he never 
took up. Pelsaert took part in a Sumatra 
expedition and died in September 1630. The VOC 
later found he had a stash of unauthorized money 
and goods. His mother, beneficiary of his will, 
received nothing. Pelsaert recorded the fate of all 
souls on the Batavia: 


Men |Women|Childre 


Left before voyage 0) 


Died illness en route 


Drowned during wreck 
Died thrist or disease on 


o/So|o 


Beacon Island 
Cornelisz murdered 


Hayes executed 


Conspirators hanged 


Conspirators abandoned 


Died on Zaandam 


Pelsaert's boat to Batavia 


NIO|/O;/O;O;oO;N 


Arrived on Zaandam 
TOTAL 


= 
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Jacobsz died in jail. They sentenced Jan Evertsz, 
the bosun accused of molesting Lucretia, to “the 
wheel.” This involved tying subjects to the floor 
of a scaffold, then running a wheel over their 
bones to break them. 


When Lucretia finally reached Batavia, her 
husband had just died. She took up with a Jacob 
Cuick, an infantry sergeant, brother-in-law of her 
half-sister. They returned to Leiden in 1635. 


I show a photo of a coin from the Batavia, a 1624 
Brunswick-Luneberg Thaler, which I bought from 
Tom Sebring. The following series of letters 
describes how he came to hold it: 
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BATAVIA WRECK Oty Cexriied Conn in Pustic Hanos, Tia Sion Ove SOLD FOR $9500 Na 
BRUNGWICK-LuNEBERG CHLLE SIVER THALER 1624. CHRISTIAN] Anus, Ex:Tou Seine 4328 ST GRAMS 


ou ; ian 490 Green Nill Lane 
+. Berwyn, Pennsylvania 
a usa 19312 


April 17, 1979 - 


Department of Marine Archaeology. 
vestern Australian Juseum 
Perth, Australia "i 


_ Gentlemen: 


I ati an ametenr scholar of underseas salvage and as a 
numisuetist, @ collector of coins from such wrecks, | I have 
had articles on the subject published in "The Numismatist* 
and the "iddle Atlantie Numismatic Journal", end héeve ex- 
hibited my collection throughout the United states, 


I recently attended a numismatie cuction held by Stacks 
of New York City at which nine underseas talers from on un= 
identified wreck were auctioned off, (i Pas nesee dpe 
no, 1451, 2 Brunswick~Luneburg Taler of 1624), I esked the 

etleman from Stacks who handled this particuler consi enc: t 
rom what wreck the coins had come, and he that the cone 
signor would not say, ‘le did ec that he tl nt At ¢ 
the "Australian grea" and that the consignor wes from % 
nart of the world," Ne also said that the consignor inJie.ted 
thet ne had sold other coins from the wreck in Switzerland, 
(I have ettached copies of the relevant pages from the auction 
catalogue), 


Pro 


It occurred to me as I studied the dates of the’ nine 
specimens thet the latest mintare date was 1624, and that this 
was only a few vears before the sinking of the "Satavia™, which, 
as you know, went down off the western coast of Australia in 
1629, I understand that the Western Australian Museum salveged 
the "Satevia". Could these coins have come from the “Sateviar" 
If not, are you awere of another wreck in the general area 
during that neriod from whieh they could have come? 


I would appreciate very much any help you could sive me 
on this subject. My curiosity will remain unassuaged until I 
solve this mystery! : 
- Sincerely, 


i TVOWAS F, SEBRING 
Ene. B Aegishs. 26874 


Coin Galleries 


Stack's Foreign Department 
Hotel Salisbury — Second Floor - 
123 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10019 


June 12, 1979 
Mr. Thomas. H. Sebring 
490 Green Hill Lane 
Berwyn, Pa. 19312 
Dear Mr. Sebring, 

Thank you for your letter of 5 June referring to your 
interest in sea salvaged coins. The subject certainly is 
an intriguing one with an almost perpetual fascination. 

Unfortunately, while more than willing, there is very 
little information that can be provided about the specific 
wreck from which the pieces in our March Sale were recovered. 
The individual who consigned them to us preserved his anon- 
ymity by acting through an agent doing business out of Hong 
Kong. Originally, we were promised further large groups of 
coins for auction. These, however, will not now be forth- 
coming. 


Under the circumstances, I would think that your guess 
about the "Batavia" may very well be correct. 


Yours sincerely, 


COIN GALLERIES 


James C. Risk 


JCR:sms 


Ultimately, the Western Australian Museum told 
Sebring they thought the coin was from the 
Batavia, and that he could keep it. In Noble 
Numismatics Sale #107, Nov 18-20, 2014, an 
identical thaler (except for the date 1625) sold for 
$9,500 before buyer’s premium. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM 
Francis Street 
PERTH, Western Australia 6000 


ey 


Our Ref: 58/71 June 28, 1979. 


Mr T.H, Sebring 
490 Green Hill Lane 
Berwyn 
PENNSYLVANIA 

USA 19312 


Dear Mr Sebring, 


I am sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of April 17. If the 
coins came from a wreck in the Australian area, they would have come from the 
"Batavia". The only other wrecks of the seventeenth century are the Trya 
(1622, and therefore too early) and the Vergulde Draeck or Gilt Dragon (1656) 
which carried mainly Mexican reals. The Batavia carried a miscellaneous 
collection of European coinage. Our collection includes most of the type of 
coin listed in the catalogue. Brunswick-Luneburg Talers are amongst them. 

That, I think, solves your problem. However, it does not solve mine 
We have a very complex and tangled legal situation here, but we do believe 
that the export of relics including coins from the Dutch wrecks of the 17th 
and 18th centuries is illegal, and that the disposal of these relics requires 
permission under the Australian Government's Historic Shipwrecks Act. 
am anxious to plug the leak, and I wondered whether you would help. If you 
can send a photograph of your coin, I can check it against the photographs 
of privately held material which we took about 5 years ago. Also the weight 
of the coin would be helpful. If you can help us in this matter, I would 
be most grateful. 


Yours sincerely, 
(a bp 


1.M. CRAWFORD 
Acting Director 


Companies harvested tons of guano (as fertilizer) 
from the Abrolhos in the 1800s. Then in 1942, US 
forces in the area grew fond of canned lobster. 
West Australians then started harvesting the 
Abrolhos area, which was rich in lobster. 


In 1960, Henrietta Drake-Brockman researched 
the Batavia, identifying the wreck in the northern 
Abrolhos group. Three years later, Max Cramer, a 
builder and spare time diver, explored the area. 
Joined by the Royal Australian Navy, Dave 
Johnson, a lobster fisherman, showed Max the 
Batavia. They all agreed to dynamite part of her 
cargo, which had become encased in coral. This 
yielded an astrolabe and coins, all placed in the 
Western Australia Maritime Museum, which 
opened in 1969. The Abrolhos castaways would 
have been the first Australian settlement of white 
men. The Batavia had also carried carved stone 
blocks to build a grand portico for the Citadel of 
Batavia. 
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Ancto-Dutctt War 1652-4 AR Mepat Deatu or ADMIRAL Tromp 1653, Tromp/Bartie. Ermer 187; 67MM, 65.88 Grams AEF (US AU) 


LASTDRAGER 1653 


Lastdrager was a VOC flute, 320 tons empty, 640 
tons loaded, 140 feet long and 27 feet wide. 
Holland could mass produce flutes cheaply. The 
word Lastdrager means load carrier, porter or 
beast of burden. The VOC did not construct her in 
her own shipyards, but bought her in 1648. Her 
third voyage from Texel (an Island off 
Netherlands) to Batavia would be her last. 


To avoid British shipping during the First Anglo- 
Dutch War (1652-1654), she sailed north around 
Scotland. This needs some explanation: 


The Dutch fought the Eighty-Years War 
1568-1648 with Spain. Why? Yes, you guessed it! 
Religion again! Spain hemorrhaged money trying 
to make Dutch Protestants Catholic. The Spanish 
Netherlands remained Catholic, becoming 
Belgium. The United Provinces of Holland (seven 
of them) remained Protestant. The war ended in 
the Peace of Miinster in 1648. 


A second war, the Thirty Year’s War, between the 
Catholic Habsburgs and multiple Protestant 
nations in Europe, also ended in 1648 with the 
Treaty of Westphalia. 


England also had their troubles. In 1642, a Civil 
War broke out pitting Parliamentarians against 
Royalists. Charles I was too pro-Catholic and kept 


shutting down parliament. Protestant Cromwell 
and his officers beheaded Charles I in 1649. 


Admiral Maarten Tromp (see medal) was a major 
player in the First Anglo-Dutch War. His father 
captained a frigate called Olifanstromp 
(Elephant’s trunk), from which his last name 
derived. Aged 12 in 1610, while on his father’s 
ship, an English pirate, Peter Easton, killed his 
father. Easton sold Maarten into slavery, then later 
freed him. 


Aged 19, Tromp went to sea again where Barbary 
pirates captured him and kept him as a slave for 5 
years, again releasing him. He rejoined the Dutch 
navy, rising to flag captain for the famous Admiral 
Piet Hein. He left the navy briefly, then in 1637, 
was promoted to Lieutenant-Admiral, de facto 
supreme commander of the Dutch Naval fleet. 


In 1639, he defeated the Spanish fleet at the Battle 
of the Downs. Tromp was the first Admiral to use 
line of battle tactics (i.e., the fleet formed a 
straight line end-to-end). 


England helped the Dutch fight the Spanish 
Hapsburgs for Dutch independence in the Eighty 
Year’s War. Then Holland traded with Spain 
instead of England, which England resented. At 
the time, the Dutch and English navies were the 
largest in Europe. 
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But the Dutch stopped 
maintaining their navy after 
Tromp defeated the Spanish 
fleet at the 1639 Battle of 
Downs. In 1651, Cromwell 
sent a delegation to Holland, 
who intimated they might join 
the Commonwealth. But 
negotiations went nowhere. 


To protect British tariffs, the 
British parliament passed the 
Navigation Act of 1651. This 
prohibited Dutch maritime 
trade with British colonies. 
Holland traded without tariffs, 
whereas the English used 
tariffs. This made it more 
difficult for the British to 
compete. British maritime 
business suffered, and many 
British sailors went to work for 
the Dutch. 


In 1651 and 1652, England 
seized 140 Dutch merchant 
ships. At the time, Holland had 
only 79 ships of the line, of 
which barely 50 were 
seaworthy. So, the Dutch 
decided to build 150 well-armed merchant ships 
in 1652. By contrast, Cromwell used his navy 
extensively during the British Civil War and kept 
his ships seaworthy. They were preparing for war. 


In May 1652, Admiral Tromp’s fleet brushed with 
British Admiral Robert Blake’s fleet near Dover, 
losing two ships, because Tromp refused to dip his 
flag in salute. The British declared war in July and 
attacked Dutch convoys and fishing fleets. Thus 
began the First Anglo-Dutch War, fought entirely 
at sea from 1652 to 1654. 


British Admiral Ayscue tried to engage Admiral 
Tromp’s 96-ship fleet off Shetland, but adverse 
winds scattered the ships. Holland temporarily 
suspended Tromp. In October 1652, Tromp 
defeated Blake’s fleet at the Battle of Dungeness. 
The tale went that Tromp attached a broom to his 
mast to signify he had swept the British from the 
seas. In March 1653, British Admiral Blake drove 
Tromp’s Dutch fleet out of the channel. Allegedly, 
he attached a whip to his mast, signifying he had 
whipped the Dutch. 


In June, the British drove the Dutch back to their 
home ports from the North Sea in the Battle of 
Gabbard. They also blockaded Tromp’s Dutch 


Site of Lastdrager wreck. 


Fleet on the Dutch coast. In 
August, at the Battle of 
Scheveningen, the Dutch tried 
unsuccessfully to break the 
blockade. A sharpshooter in the 
rigging shot and killed Tromp 
— an enormous blow to Dutch 
naval morale. 


During the war, England took 
1,200 Dutch merchantmen, 
doubling the size of their own 
merchant navy. Cromwell was 
disappointed that two 
Protestant powers should fight, 
thus allowing Catholic Spain 
and France to prosper. He tried 
(unsuccessfully) to negotiate 
with the Dutch, finally making 
peace at the Treaty of 
Westminster in 1654. 


Why all this detail? All this 
was the reason Lastdrager had 
to sail north, not west in 1653! 
She sank off Yell (see map). 
Johannes Camphuijs captained 
the ship and wrote about his 
stranding and survival. Twenty- 
six others survived. They had a 
salvor, William Irvine, salvage 
the vessel, but with poor results. The English 
salvaged the wreck again in 1736. 


In 1971-1972, Dr. Robert Stenuit salvaged the 
wreck, finding only the stern of the ship. He never 
found the aft portion of the ship which had broken 
away. She lay 30 feet below water in kelp. They 
found 2,746 artifacts, including 407 coins, 
dividers, jewels and rings. Sotheby’s auctioned 
these in November 1973 as lots 118-145. The 
coins were mostly Dutch and smaller than crown- 
size, like the 28 stuiver of Emden, pictured. 


They also found two iron anchors, shot, lead 
ingots, yellow bricks, clay pipes, copper nails, 
copper sheet, glass beads, fine glassware, a 
sounding lead, a pocket sundial, an astrolabe, and 
cutlery. In addition, they found mercury in 
bellarmine jugs, stoneware flagons, and pewter 
vessels. Presumably they used the mercury for 
gilding. The Lerwick Shetland Museum holds 
brass dividers, cannon balls, shot and bottles. 
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VERGULDE DRAECK 1666 also spelled 
VERGULT DRACKE 


The Vergulde Draeck or Gilded Dragon left the 
Island of Texel on her second and final voyage to 
Batavia in October 1655. Captained by Pieter 
Albertsz, she was 137 feet long, 32 feet wide and 
weighed 130 tons empty and 260 tons fully 
loaded. She was narrower and half the weight of 
the contemporary Prins Willem (see picture right). 


With a crew of 193, she carried 104,000 florins of 
goods and 75,600 florins of silver in eight chests. 
The VOC had only just colonized the Cape for 
provisioning three years before, and she stopped 
at the Cape of Good Hope for re-provisioning. 
The Vergulde Draeck then rode the Roaring 
Forties east to Batavia. 


On April 28, 1656, she struck a reef off 
“Southland,” an area off the southern west coast 
of Australia around Perth. Of the 193 crew, 118 
drowned and 75 reached the shore. They sheltered 
in a cave and marked a V for Vergulde Draeck on 
the cave wall (in a nearby cave a Dutch sailor’s 
skeleton was found in the 1950s). Ten days later, 
Captain Albertsz sent the Under-steersman with 
six others to Batavia in the ship’s pinnace 
(longboat). He stayed behind with the survivors, 
perhaps worried about a macabre repeat of the 
Batavia. 


On June 7, after 41 days, the longboat reached 
Batavia. Immediately, the Council and VOC 
Governor General in Batavia sent two ships to 
rescue the survivors: The Goede Hoop (a yacht), 
which landed in western Australia but lost 11 men 
ashore and found nothing. A second ship the Witte 
Valk (a flute), found the seas so rough they could 
not even land on the coast, and returned. 


A year later, in 1657, the VOC still hoped they 
could rescue the crew. They told the Cape of 
Good Hope to send Vinck, (a flute) to stop and 
search Southlands on the way to Batavia. They 
also found nothing. 


Two years later, on January 1, 1658, Batavia sent 
two more ships, each with six months of 
provisions, for another search. The Waeckende 
Boey (a galliot or single-masted vessel) had a 
crew of 40 captained by Samuel Volkerson. The 
Emeloort (a smaller galliot) had a crew of 25 
under Captain Pieters Jonck. 


As well as rescuing sailors, the VOC told them to 
chart the Southlands coast, investigate trading 
opportunities, and that they would get a 
percentage of any treasure found. 


Prins Willem made her maiden voyage to the East 
Indies in 1651, and was 138 feet long, 48 feet in 


beam and 600 tons, then the largest VOC ship. 


In February 1658, Emeloort saw a fire on land. 
They sent a party who found three aborigines, 
who communicated with hand signals, likely Yuet 
people. They made a chart of the coast, complete 
with fathom soundings, and returned, arriving in 
Batavia on March 18. 


The Waeckende Boey, who had separated from the 
Emeloort because they traveled at different 
speeds, charted Rottnest Island (off Perth). They 
found a circle of 12-13 vertical planks on the 
mainland beach from the Vergulde Draeck. They 
also sent a reconnaissance boat with 14 men, 
which never returned. Volkerson returned to 
Batavia arriving on April 10, 1658, where the 
VOC disciplined him harshly for losing his men. 


Meanwhile, Volkerson’s pinnace with 14 men, 
having lost contact with the Waekende Boey, 
sailed to Batavia on April 8 with a supply of seal 
meat and 10 gallons of fresh water. Three died of 
thirst. On arriving at Java, seven men absconded 
from the boat. Now, only Abraham Leeman (in 
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charge), and three others remained. Unfortunately, 
their boat wrecked and the four of them traversed 
the south shore of Java (660 miles long). A 
Javanese prince captured and ransomed them at 
the west end of Java. Eventually, they arrived in 
Batavia on September 23. 


The VOC sent no further search expeditions. In 
the 1800s, Britain settled Australia, including the 
Swan River colony in 1829, which became Perth. 


In 1931, a small boy, 
A. Edwards, found 40 
silver coins on a sand 
dune in Leschenault, 
60 miles north of 
Perth. They included 
24 Mameita Gins 
from Japan during the 
Keicho period 


( 1 601-1655) (see Mameita Gin (approx 20mm). 
picture); and 16 Courtesy Heritage Auctions. 


ducatoons and half 
ducatoons dating between 1637 and 1655. 


Spanish Netherlands ducatoon 1637. Courtesy 
Heritage Auctions, HA.com. 


The dates were certainly consistent with the 
Vergulde Draeck wreck. Perhaps it sank nearby. 


Fast forward 30 years: in April 1963, five Perth 
skin divers found a wreck about 60 miles north of 
Perth. John Cowen, Jim, Alan and Graeme 
Henderson and Alan Robinson were spear fishing 
off a reef. They sighted cannon, anchors, ballast 
bricks and elephant tusks. They later raised four 
Bellarmine jugs. These are stoneware jugs with a 
bearded face on the neck, perhaps representing a 
wild man, so also called “Bartmann 
jugs” (meaning bearded man). 


Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino (1542-1621) 
vehemently opposed Protestants and alcohol. The 
thought of a Protestant drinking alcohol must have 
driven him crazy (if not to drink)! Germans took 
to drinking beer and wine from these jugs, which 
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Bartmann or Bellarmine jugs 


Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino 


they nicknamed bellarmines, because the bearded 
man on the neck looked like the cardinal. 


In the 1600s, the vessels’ faces grew cruder and 
more grotesque. They used them in the 1500s and 
1600s for of any liquids, including beer, wine, 
vinegar, olive oil, mercury and acids. 


FO573 g 


VERGULDE-DRAECK 


patec. /6G0: wr. ROAST 


CAT. conp. VE | 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM i 


Western Australia Museum Certificate for cob shown. 


By May 1963, the skin divers had brought up 231 
coins, mainly 8 reales, dated 1644, 1653 and 
1654. They also raised a cannon labeled A VOC 
(Amsterdam VOC). In October, local papers 
carried news of blasting on the wreck-site. The 
West Australian government then claimed the 
wreck to protect it, which Alan Robinson 
contested (more about him later). 


Lying 3.5 miles off the coast on a reef which 
extends around 450 miles north-south, the wreck 
site is 10-30 feet deep, and 60 miles north of 
Perth. 


In 1972, the Western Australian Museum (WAM) 
excavated the wreck with divers on three small 
boats. Looters had previously excavated the site. 
WAM divers raised two cannon, cookware, over 
8,000 ballast bricks, 7,881 coins, 30 bellarmine 
jugs (they recovered 14 later), earthenware, 
Delftware, and cannon balls. They also uncovered 
50 tons of cast iron rods and a Catholic rosary. 
(Johan Maetsuylker was the Batavia Governor 
General who was a Roman Catholic sympathizer.) 


The coins were mainly Mexico and Potosi 8 
reales, some 4, 2, and 1 reales, and a few 
Colombian rarities. WAM lists all the coins: 


1972 excavated coins 7,881 
Private coin collections reg. w/ WAM 2,824 
Est. damaged coins melted Perth Mint 7,500 
Est. illicitly sold coins 2,000 


Coins held by Criminal Invest Branch 1,700 
TOTAL 21,905 


(The ship carried 78,600 florins of silver 
estimated at 45,950 coins, i.e., 24,045 
unaccounted for.) 


Here is a breakdown of private registered coins: 


Mexico 


4reales 2 reales | 1 real 


Potosi 15 


Unidentified 53 35 


Seville 27 27 


Others 61 27 


Total 1517 709 


Alan Robinson (1927-1983), with his fellow spear 
fishers, had first discovered the Vergulde Draeck 
on April 14, 1963. In December 1964, the Western 
Australia Parliament legislated the government 
owned all wrecks. What today we would call a 
troublemaker, Robinson confronted bureaucrats 
and sued the government. He said he discovered 
the wreck, then they moved the goalposts — it 
was now government property. 


In 1968, he led an expedition to find the Zuytdorp 
(1712). But WAM refused to do business with 
him. Then he discovered the English wreck Tryall 
(1622), to which the government objected. But in 
1977, Australia’s High Court agreed with him, 
saying the government acted beyond its authority 
and the wreck had no historic value. 


His wife left him because of his obsessions. He 
claimed he saw a Phoenician trireme and an 1100s 
Chinese junk off Australia’s coast. Eventually, he 
fled to Northern Territory, saying the police 
harassed him and he feared for his life. Australia 
extradited him to Sydney in 1982 for conspiring 
with his girlfriend to murder a previous girlfriend, 
Lynette Hunter. He hanged himself on the day of 
the verdict. Hours later, the jury came out with 
their verdict — not guilty! 
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MEERESTEI(J)N 1702 


On October 4, 1701, the Meerestein, a VOC East 
Indiaman, left Texel Island for Batavia. Built in 
1693, she weighed 425 tons empty and 826 tons 
fully loaded. She measured 145 Amsterdam feet 
(134 English feet). 


Under Captain Jan Subbing, her journey to the 
Cape took the usual six months, during which 
many of her crew of 200 suffered from scurvy. 
(Usually Holland to Batavia took eight to nine 
months.) They also became desperate for fresh 
water. Just 65 miles north of their Cape Town stop 
off, Subbing recognized Saldanha Bay, where 
sailors often put in for fresh water and provisions. 
He foolishly took a shortcut using the south 


Top Saldanha Bay 65 miles northwest of Cape Town. 


Courtesy Google Earth. Bottom south approach to Saldanha 


bay with wreck on Jutten Island. Courtesy Google Maps. 


The wind turned west, blowing them onto Jutten 
Island (see map). The Captain ordered the helm to 
sail her into the wind, but the helm did not 
respond. He ordered first one, then two anchors be 
dropped. She still moved towards Jutten Island, so 
he discussed tactics with his officers. But it was 


Certificate of 
Authenticity 


This is to certify that this artifact 
was recovered off the Dutch East 
‘India Company vessel 
Meerensteyn 
wrecked in 1702, off 
Jutten Island, South Africa 


Date of Salvage: fle 


For the Salvors: 


Certificate for Meerestein 1657 portrait ducatoon. 


too late. They hit Jutten Island and sank within 
hours on April 3, 1702. 


Of 200 crew, 99 survived. A few floated on 
timbers to Cape Town. There, the VOC sent the 
ship Wezel to salvage the Meerestein, but found 
the waves too violent. Twenty-five years later, the 
VOC hired the famous English salvor, John 
Lethbridge, who also found the waves and 
currents too violent. 


In March 1971, Bobby Hayward, a Cape Town 
diver, found the wreck using scuba gear by only 
diving on very calm days. He got a salvage 
permit, but this did not exclude other divers. 


Commander Henry Wicht owned the Meerstein 
Restaurant locally, which already had old guns on 
display. He wanted “booty” for more decor. So, he 
hired Godfrey Chowler, a professional diver 
living in Saldanha, who worked the wreck in the 
early 1970s. Wicht gave him a house to pay for 
the silver coins. Salvors raised 15,000 coins in the 
1970s, mainly as conglomerates. They also raised 
125 Kg lead bars and a bronze cannon in 10-20 
feet of water. 


The coins were mostly ducatoons from the 1600s 
(see opposite), with some silver riders, Dutch 
shillings and rare gold ducats. It is said the VOC 
sent the coins to pay troops and staff at Cape 
Town or Batavia. 
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DE LIEFDE 1711 


Built in 1698, De Liefde (The Love) weighed 505 
tons empty and 1010 tons fully loaded. Measuring 
150-160 feet long and 44 feet in beam, she carried 
32 cannon. Under Captain Meikens Barend, she 
was returning from Batavia on her fourth voyage 
home with her crew of 200 sailors and 100 
soldiers. She carried 227,000 gilders, equivalent 
to 90,000 silver ducats, composed: 


yy 3 chests each containing 16 bags of 900 silver 
ducats = 43,200 ducats = 108,000 gilders (1 
silver ducat = 2.5 florins) 

yy 8 bags of gold ducats (900 per bag) = 7,200 

gold ducats equivalent to 14,400 silver ducats 

of 36,000 gilders 

8 bags of gilders ? 18,000 gilders 

silver and gold bar equivalent to 65,000 

gilders or 26,000 silver ducats (3/4 ton of 

silver) or 50 kg of gold. 


X> x 


She also carried oriental goods, presumably 
spices, sugar, coffee, silk, and cotton. The United 
Provinces allied with England against France and 
Spain in the War of Spanish Succession 
1701-1714. This made the English Channel route 
inadvisable for fear of French attacks. 


A storm hit her at night on November 7, 1711. She 
ran aground on Mio Ness, the southern tip of 
Housay Island (about 2 1/2 miles long in the 
Shetland Isles — see map top right). Two smaller 
vessels, Mossell and Kockenge, traveling with her 
were unaffected. 


Only one person survived (name unknown). He 
was atop the mast and thrown onto land when the 
ship struck the cliff. He stayed with a family on 
Housay Island for a year, then left. The VOC sent 
two flat-bottomed salvage ships in spring 1712, 
Arent and Otter, who found nothing (locals had 


already picked 
over 2,000 
gilders). 
Between 1729 
and 1735,a 
“London diver” 
using a diving 
bell recovered 
2,000 coins. 


In 1964, British 
Royal Navy 
divers, Eric 
Giles, and John 
and Peter 
Bannon from 
HMS Shoulton 
recovered a 
few coins and a 
cannon. In 
August 1965, 
Royal Navy 
divers found 
Dutch coins 
washed up on shore, dated from 1634 to 1711, 
thought to be from the De Liefde. Commander 
Alan Bax, RN, led a team of divers who raised 
100 coins and several cannon balls from a cleft 
called Dregging Geos on the Mio Ness peninsula. 
The coins were mostly early 1700s ducatoons. In 
1966 and 1967, treasure hunters used explosives 
on the site, and sold their coins. 


Later in 1967, a British Royal Navy expedition 
salvaged 3,000 coins in a chest from which 
Glendining auctioned 332 lots in October 1969. In 
1974, a private salvage added objects to the 
Shetland Museum and 1,500 silver coins, mostly 
1711 Utrecht ducatoons and 7 gold ducats. The 
museum has handled cannon, bar shot, parts of a 
ship’s bell, wood fragments, nails, sounding leads, 
personal items, pewter and pottery shards. 


I show a 1648 Spanish Netherlands (i.e., Catholic 
not Protestant United Provinces) portrait ducatoon 
of Philip IV. He proudly wears his order of the 
Golden Fleece. The legends read, “Philip IV, by 
the grace of God, King of Spain and the Indies, 
Archduke of Austria, and Duke of Burgundy and 
Brabant.” The hand at 12 o’clock is the mintmark 
for Antwerp. 
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~ZUYTDORP 


SPANISH NETHERLANDS 
R (NOW BELGIUM) 


Map of United Provinces of Holland 


ZUYTDORP (ZUIDDORP) 1712 


The Zuytdorp was one of VOC’s largest ships at 
the time. Named after “South Town” in southern 
Holland (see map above), the correct 
pronunciation is Zoutdorp, to rhyme with south. 
Built in 1700-1701, she measured 160 feet by 40 
feet and carried 40 cannon. She weighed 576 tons 
empty and 1152 tons fully laden. She carried 286 
souls, of whom a third were soldiers and two- 
thirds sailors, plus a few women and children. 


Captained by Marinus Wijsvliet, she left 
Vlissingen on August 1, 1711, with 248,000 
gilders of silver. She arrived in Cape Town on 
March 23, 1712. Because of the slow voyage, 
circumnavigating Scotland (almost 7 months), 
many developed scurvy. 


Against orders, they stopped off in Sao Tomé 
Island off present day Gabon, presumably for 
provisions. But many caught malaria. En route, 
they lost 112 souls from scurvy and malaria. We 
know about this from the logs of the 568-ton 
Belvliet, who sailed with her. The Belviiet lost 60 
of her crew of 164, with 18 sick and two 
desertions at Sao Tomé. She arrived at Cape Town 
four days after the Zuytdorp. 


In Cape Town, the Zuytdorp rested for 30 days 
until April 22, 1712. She took on 130 extra crew 
to replace those who died, 22 who were sick, and 


8 who absconded in Sao Tomé. She left for 
Batavia with another ship, the Kockenge. The 
Belviiet left 17 days later, on May 9, arriving in 
Batavia on July 18, after 70 days at sea. 


A larger and faster vessel, the Zuytdorp pulled 
ahead of the Kockenge. The Kockenge and 
Belvliet arrived safely in Batavia, but the 
Zuytdorp slipped into oblivion. The VOC sent no 
search parties as they had no idea whether pirates 
attacked them or where they were. 


To recap sailing techniques to the East Indies: 
Holland’s first voyage to Batavia was in 1595, 
using the Portuguese route sailing diagonally 
across the Indian Ocean from Madagascar to Java. 
In 1611, VOC Captain Brouwer used the Roaring 
Forties to sail east from Cape Town, cutting the 
journey to six instead of 12 months. 


Between March and September (winter), the VOC 
told captains to sail to West Australia, then turn 
north. From October to February, they turned 
north 1,600 miles before West Australia. Cape 
Town to West Australia is 5,400 miles, so they 
sailed around 3,800 miles using only dead 
reckoning, which was very inaccurate. They had 
no way to judge longitude. Dead reckoning uses a 
position fix, then estimates speed, direction and 
time to figure distance. 


In 1616, Captain Dirk Hartog landed in Western 
Australia, the first European in Australia. He 
placed an inscribed pewter plate on a post off 
Shark Bay (see map). His ship, the Eendracht, 
gave rise to Holland's name for Australia: 
Eendracht land! The plate is now in the 
Rijksmuseum. 


Successive ships drew the coastline, took 
soundings, and drew maps of the West Australian 
coast. But seven ships wrecked off the coast. They 
are VOC ships: Batavia (1629), Vergulde Draeck 
(1656), Zuytdorp (1712), and Zeewyk (1727); and 
three other nationality ships: Rapid, Correio Da 
Azia, and Tryall. All ships had survivors who told 
the tale except the Zuytdorp. 


We next hear of the Zuytdorp in 1834 when an 
Aborigine told a farmer near Perth (settled 1829) 
about a wreck north of Perth, but searches for the 
wreck were unrevealing. 


In 1927, head station hand in Tamala, Tom 
Pepper, and his aboriginal wife and sister-in-law’s 
family found the wreck. They saw timbers, a 30 
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Map of upper part of West Australia Coast. 
Courtesy Google Earth. 


foot spar, a figurehead, bronze breechblocks from 
swivel guns, broken bottles and coins. A station 
hand or stockman is a person who looks after 
livestock on a station, usually isolated. Tom 
Pepper’s wife was Lurlie Mallard. Her sister Ada 
married Ernest Drage, also both Aboriginal. 


Near the wreck were two long-standing aboriginal 
encampments, Wale Well and Billiecutherra Soak 
or Well (see map above). Aborigines may well 
have intermingled with the wreck survivors. 
People then did not look upon Aborigines as 
reliable. So, Tom Pepper and his aboriginal family 
kept things to themselves. But in 1954, Tom told 
Philip Playford, an oil geologist who had 
befriended him. 


Playford traveled to the site in 1954 and saw the 
same things, including coins, many dated 1711. 
He researched wrecks and became convinced the 
artifacts came from the Zuytdorp. It took him 7 
hours driving his Land Rover through brush to get 
back to civilization in Kalbarri. He knew 1711 
Dutch coins could only be from the Zuytdorp or 
Belvliet. But we now think Belviiet carried no 
1711 coins. Two expeditions followed in 1954 and 
138: 


Archeologists theorize 30-180 survivors got off 
the ship when it fell sideways onto a ledge below 
a cliff. They climbed up to the top and started a 
huge bonfire to signal to any ships who may be 


passing. They wanted to fire a swivel cannon to 


attract passing ships, but only got the breech 
- blocks up, not the cannon. Aborigines probably 


spotted the fires and helped the Dutch by showing 
hem where to get fresh water. 


' There is a cave system on the top of the cliff with 
' blackened ceilings, suggesting the Dutch 
sheltered there. A brass tobacco box lid with 
_ Leyden engraved on it has been found in Tamala 
“ 30 miles north (see map). Archeologists have 


ooked for European burials but only found 


_ aborigines. 


Walga Rock, another aboriginal settlement close 
by, also has a childlike painting of a ship with 


» pseudo writing under it. This could be the 
_. Zuytdorp, a hoax, a painting by a Dutch 
7s survivor’s child, or another ship, like the SS 
-\ Xantho (a tramp steamer that sank off West 
, Australia in 1872). 


The site, called the Zuytdorp Cliffs, is extremely 
dangerous. Divers can only dive a few days a 
year, when sufficiently calm. The first divers were 
Max Cramer, Graham Cramer, and Tom Brady in 
1964. They saw a carpet of silver, cannon and 
anchors, but kept quiet about it. 


Then Alan Robinson, the trouble maker diver, 
disclosed he had seen a carpet of silver. He had 
plans to use a pulley that went out to sea from the 
cliff to ferry divers and silver back and forth to 
avoid the treacherous shore conditions. Many 
dove on the wreck and many suffered serious 
injuries. At the time, wreck diving was very 
popular on TV and in the papers, with many news 
articles about the fight between Alan Robinson 
and bureaucracy. In 1969, the Western Australian 
Museum (WAM) took possession of the wreck. 
They gave the diving contract to Geoff Kimpton. 
Robinson was openly upset he did not get the 
contract. 


In 1971 the Englishman, Jeremy Green, took over 
as WAM archeologist. He kept on Geoff Kimpton 
as chief diver, an extreme sports type. They also 
put a warden on site to police it and report when 
diving conditions were calm enough to dive. 


The warden lived in a trailer and one day found it 
burnt to the ground, with a stack of petrol cans on 
the side. WAM withdrew him. Playford says 
detectives never interviewed the prime suspect, 
(presumably Alan Robinson). 
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Chapter 3: Dutch shipwreck stories 
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In 2017, Australia printed three postage stamps, one for the Zuytdor, 


Zuytdorp, wrecked 1712, WA 


Se. Bey 


AUSTRALIA $l 


above), one for the Pandora (wrecked 


1791), and one for the Clonmel (wrecked 1841). Each stamp is one Australian dollar. Adriaan De Jong did the 
Zuytdorp artwork in 2009. The stamp also depicts the commonest coin from the wreck, the schelling depicted. 


Known coins include two stuiver pieces, 
schellings (six stuivers), ducats, and 8 reales 
Spanish pieces. Denominations were complex: 


silver 
ducat 


stuivers 


Crown 


Florin = 


Florin guilder 


Shilling schelling 


penny 1 stuiver 


farthing 1/4 duit 


Chart showing British and Dutch denominations 
around 1700. Weights are of pure silver. 


Photographed is a schelling of six stuivers, 
weighing 4.09 grams. The date is 1711, a very 
common date for this wreck. The Krause World 
Coins catalog shows no 1711 mintage for this 
coin. It is thought the VOC sent them all on the 
Zuytdorp and none on the Belviiet. 


The obverse shows a comical lion, half drowning 
in water, because Zeeland is the United 
Netherlands province most prone to flood! The 
reverse shows the Dutch lion holding a lance with 
the Dutch liberty cap. This looks more like a 
bowler hat than the American and French 
Phrygian cap. The legend reads: MONETA NOVA 
ARGENTA ORDINUM ZEELANDIA (new 
silver money by ordinance of Zeeland). Continued 
on the reverse: ITA RELINQUENDA UT 
ACCEPTA (so leave it [liberty] as you found it). 
The castle at 12 o’clock on the reverse is a mint 
mark for Middleburg, capital of Zeeland. This 
series of schellings from 1703 to 1738 was 58.3% 
silver. 


In 1974, Philip Playford wrote, The Wreck of the 
Zuytdorp, for the Royal Western Australia 
Historical Society, reprinted many times. 


When Geoff Kimpton dove for WAM, he found 
evidence of blasting and the carpet of silver had 
disappeared. In 1981, WAM put an abalone 
fisherman in place to call when conditions were 
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calm enough to dive. Zuytdorp had put lead ingots 
in their ballast. She broke into three parts as she 
settled parallel to shore, leaning towards shore 
and allowing some to jump onto the ledge. 


In 1986, Dr. Mike McCarthy took over as WAM 
archeologist. He was more interested in what 
happened to Dutch survivors and started an oral 
history project. By then, divers no longer dove off 
shore and used a boat out at sea to approach the 
wreck. They brought up a large anchor and 
cannon, which they towed out to sea to avoid the 
dangerous ledge conditions. But diving remained 
dangerous. 


Dr. McCarthy then announced an amnesty 
program, which yielded fragments of the 1704 
ship’s bell and 200 coins. In 2002, Australian 
safety laws made further dangerous diving 
impractical. Diving for silver stopped. In 2010, a 
police raid in Geraldton recovered 1,400 Zuytdorp 
coins from illicit salvors. 


Tom Pepper and the station hand’s family had 
removed the so-called “figurehead” from the 
shore. Tom took it in 1939, rolled it in a sheet and 
put it under his bed. Perhaps survivors carried it to 
the cliff top as future firewood. It is not actually a 
figurehead but one of several brackets on the 
stern, which you can see on the stamp picture. 
Each bracket showed a pregnant lady (considered 
good luck then) with her head turned back, and a 
bust in the form of a lion’s head. WAM has it on 
display. 


WAM also has on display iron cannon, a partial 
bell, swivel gun, breech block, lock, shot, coins, 
clay pipes, shards, spar, anchor and lead ingots. 


There are many theories about what happened to 
the survivors. The commonest is they integrated 
with Aborigines. The tobacco lid found at a 
distance and the ship drawing at Walga Rock both 
tantalizingly suggest this. 


A surveyor in the 1840s, Phillip Chauncy, said the 
only bald natives he ever saw came from the 
central west coast. Male baldness is a European, 
not aboriginal trait. In 1848, an explorer, A.C. 
Gregory, reported some Aborigines in the area to 
be light skinned with flaxen hair and blue eyes. 
Pastoralist Augustus Oldfield said in 1865 he 
found natives that looked European. But why 
have archeologists found no European skeletons 
in the area? 


In 1988, Anne Mallard, a Californian who had 
married an Aborigine, contacted the geologist, 
Philip Playford. She said her husband named 
Mallard, was from the Shark’s Bay area (Tom 
Pepper’s wife was Lurlie Mallard from the same 
area). He died from porphyria variegata. This rare 
disease originated from a gene mutation in an 
Afrikaner couple on the Cape in 1688 and did not 
exist in Aborigines. 


Could one of the Afrikaner couple’s sons have 
boarded the Zuytdorp in 1712 and transferred the 
gene to Aborigines by intermarriage? The gene is 
transferred as an autosomal dominant. According 
to Wikipedia, a 2002 DNA investigation 
concluded the Aborigines did not inherit the 
porphyria mutations from shipwrecked sailors. 
The disease causes skin photosensitivity, leading 
to blisters, scars, pigmentation, and _ hairiness. 
Sufferers may also have attacks of stomach pain, 
diarrhea, vomiting, and seizures. But Dutch 
castaways still may have intermarried Aborignies. 


In 1623, the VOC commissioned Jan Carstenz to 
explore New Guinea and Australia. He painted an 
abysmal picture of life in Australia. The result was 
the VOC had no wish to colonize Australia. In the 
early 1700s, there were about 250 different 
Aboriginal tribes and 100 different languages or 
dialects. They likely intermingled with each other 
as well as with any Dutch survivors. 


In the mid 1800s, laborers and pearl divers came 
from Java and Batavia for the pearl industry off 
Western Australia. They may also have 
intermarried Aborigines in the Shark Bay area 
introducing genes for porphyria variegata (and 
another rare congenital syndrome, Ellis van 
Creveld syndrome). It is intriguing that Pepper’s 
aboriginal family carried porphyria variegata. 
Local aborigines knew of the Zuytdorp long 
before local Europeans. Hopefully, archeologists 
will determine the extent of intermingling 
between wreck survivors and aborigines. 
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SLOT TER HOOGE 1724 


The name means Castle of Hooge. Most say the 
castle was in Belgium. But it would seem strange 
for the Protestant United Provinces VOC to name 
their ship after a Catholic town in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch website, vocsite.nl says 
the name came from a medieval castle near 
Middelburg (capital of Zeeland in the United 
Provinces). One tower still stands, now part of a 
farm. They demolished the rest of the castle in 
1754. This certainly makes more sense. 


The Slot ter Hooge was built in Middelburg in 
1723, measuring 160 feet and weighing 425 tons 
empty, 850 tons fully laden. They called her a 
“return ship” or “mirror ship,” i.e., for service 
back and forth to Batavia. Return ships were like 
warships but carried fewer cannon, with a little 
more room for goods. 


She left Middelburg on October 31, 1724, for her 
maiden voyage to Batavia under Captain 
Boghoute Steven. Off Portugal, a storm hit her, 
driving her towards Madeira. On the night of 
November 19, she hit rocks off the northwest 
coast of Porto Santo Island, Madeira: 
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Atlantic Islands off Iberia and Africa. 
Courtesy Google Maps. 


Only 33 of the 254 crew and passengers survived. 
The Slot ter Hooge also carried three tons of silver 
in 15 chests. Each chest held 100 two-kilogram 
silver bars. These bars have stamps showing a 
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Slot ter Hooge Shipwreck site. Courtesy Google Maps. 


reversed Z for the Zeeland chapter of the VOC 
above the VOC monogram. Below that is M for 
Middelburg, where the silversmiths cast the bars 
(see picture below). 


Silver bar from Slot tee Hooge, courtesy of Daniel 
Frank Sedwick Treasure Auction #25, lot 216. Bar 


weighs 1954 grams and measures 5.25 x 1.63 x 1.33 
inches. stamped with Zeeland chamber of VOC 
mark, and rose assayer mark below. Ex-Sténuit. 


In addition, Slot ter Hooge carried four chests of 
silver coins. Three chests held Mexico City 8 
reales cobs, and one chest contained Dutch coins, 
mainly ducatoons. 
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Reconstructions of Lethbridge’s diving machine. 


Courtesy of Newton Abbot Museum. 


She lay in 60-72 feet of water. The VOC posted 
guards to prevent looting, and even had the 
Bishop of Madeira threaten excommunication to 
anyone caught stealing the treasure! They then 
hired the famous English diver, John Lethbridge 
(1675-1759). A failing wool merchant in Devon, 
England, he reputedly had 17 children! In 1715, 
he invented a “diving machine.” 


He constructed it of wainscot (interlocking oak), 6 
feet by 2.5 feet at the head and 1.5 feet at the tail. 
The underside by the head had a 1.5 inch thick 
glass porthole, 4 inches in diameter (see pictures). 
The barrel contained about 19 cubic feet of air and 
had two air holes at the top. These connected to 
bellows pumped through until the very last 
moment before descent, then plugged. Two oiled 
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leather-sealed arm holes allowed him to 
manipulate objects. They tied the leather fringe 
round his arm for a more waterproof fit. 


He could descend to 60 feet, but at 72 feet his 
arms were too constricted to work. Three 
atmospheres of water pressure squeezed his arms 
outside the barrel. Also, deeper than 60 feet, water 
leaked around the armholes, hatch and porthole. 
He could stay submerged for 34 minutes at a time, 
then needed to rise to the surface to exchange 
more air, though did not have to leave the barrel 
to exchange the air. The barrel needed 500 pounds 
of added weight to sink it; removing even 15 
pounds would allow the barrel to rise to the 
surface. 


He built a pool in his garden to try it out and iron 
out the wrinkles. After a successful demonstration 
in Marseilles, France, he gave another in the 
Thames River to the British East India Company. 
He partnered with Captain Jacob Rowe and 
worked all over the world salvaging wrecks, most 
famously the S/ot ter Hooge. Captain Rowe got a 
Captain Irwin to dive for him to 72 feet. Irwin 
commented his arms were so squeezed that he had 
to take to bed for six weeks. Rowe wrote a book, 
A Demonstration of the Diving Engine; Its (sic) 
Invention and Various Uses, in 1720. 
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Lethbridge recovered £100,000 worth of silver 
(12 tons in all), cannons, etc. He dived on: 


e four English men of war 
@ one English East Indiaman 
© two Dutch men of war 

@ five Dutch East Indiamen 
© two Spanish galleons 

© two London galleys 


Divers in those days called themselves 
“wrackmen”. But Lethbridge’s life was not a bed 
of roses — he almost drowned five times, though 
his success amazed people. He became wealthy 
and retired to a country estate at Odicknoll in 
Kingskerswell in Devon, 3 miles from Torquay. 


Lethbridge signed a contract with the VOC in 
1725, paying him £10 a month plus all expenses 
plus any bonuses to be decided by the Zeeland 
Chamber directors. That summer he raised 349 
silver bars, most of the 8 reales and 9,067 gilders 
of Dutch coins. The next summer he salvaged 
190,000 gilders’ worth of bars and coins. The next 
five summers, he had other work. But the summer 
of 1732 yielded poor results and the summers of 
1733 and 1734 yielded modest results. He then 
stopped. He had raised 1,250 of the 1,500 bars. 


In modern times, Robert Sténuit, a Belgian diver, 
wanted to dive on the Slot ter Hooge. But he was 
unsure where she was. While visiting diver Rex 
Cowan in his London home, Rex’s wife Zélide 
gave him a monograph from 1880. It showed 
pictures of Lethbridge’s tankard with details, 
diving machine, map and coordinates! Sténuit 
negotiated 25% to the Dutch government and got 
a license from the Portuguese. Partly funded by 
National Geographic, he recovered many artifacts, 
dozens of silver bars and hundreds of coins in 
May 1975, with a team of four divers. While 
leaving a pile of silver bars underwater to 
photograph later, a pirate salvor from Madeira 
stole the bars. Sténuit confronted the pirate’s wife, 
who threatened to tell his mother. The pirated bars 
appeared immediately! 
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AKERENDAM 1725 


Amsterdam ranked first in the VOC chambers 
with 8 of the Heren XVII (Board of 17 directors); 
Middelburg, capital of Zeeland, ranked second 
with 4 of the Heren XVII. Rotterdam, Delft, 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen had one director each in the 
Heren XVII and one director floated between 
different non-Amsterdam cities. 


In 1725, the VOC resolved to send 39 ships to 
Asia, including 17 from Amsterdam and 8 from 
Middelburg. They had shipbuilding down to a fine 
science. Regulations dictated ships of 160, 145, 
and 130 Amsterdam feet, carrying 250, 200, and 
130 people respectively. Each ship’s complement 
comprised two-thirds sailors, one-third soldiers, 
and a few passengers. 


After her building in 1724, the 145-foot 
Akerendam \eft Texel on her maiden voyage to 
Batavia on January 19, 1725. Named after the 
Akerendam estate near Beverwik, she sailed with 
the Gaasperendam (160 feet) and Kockenge (145 
feet). Captained by Nicolaas de Roy, the 
Akerendam had 200 crew, 40 cannon, and 
weighed 425 tons empty and 850 tons fully laden. 
She carried 19 chests containing 230,851 florins 
or guilders (2.5 tonnes), a little less than her 
compatriots. 


They sailed north around Scotland. A snow storm 
separated the Akerendam, and she drifted east, 
striking the Island of Runde in northern Norway 
on the night of March 7, 1725. The next day she 
lay in 35-60 feet of water about 300 feet off the 
northwest shore of Runde Island (see map 
opposite). 


The Kockenge and Gaasperendam continued to 
Cape Town, arriving there on August 11. They 
took 7 months, which seems usual for the north of 
Scotland route. They waited for a month in Cape 
Town for the Akerendam, unaware she had sunk. 
But eventually, on September 14, they both left 
for Batavia, the Kockenge arriving November 11, 
and Gaasperendam December 1. Interestingly, on 
their return voyages to Netherlands, they recorded 
only 9 deaths of 200 crew on the Kockenge, and 
19 of 250 crew on the Gaasperendam, which 
seems small for the era. 


All 200 crew perished when the Akerendam sank. 
A local Norwegian sheriff, Erik Must, sent 
salvors Christen Fros and Anders Robberson to 
safeguard and salvage the wreck. On March 12, 
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Location of Akerendam shipwreck 1725 on northern tip of Island of Runde, Norway. 


County sheriff, Peder Meyer, inventoried 
Akerendam's effects and a week later they 
auctioned them. This included one of the 19 
chests of coins. Salvors found many naked bodies, 
suggesting locals had robbed them. 


The Netherlands consul in Bergen, Niels 
Weinwick, heard of this and visited Runde. He 
claimed the chest of coins as Dutch property and 
took it back to Bergen. Weinwick then paid 
salvors to continue salvaging the wreck. These 
were not skilled divers, just boatsmen with rakes 
and hooks. 


By year’s end, they had raised four more money 
chests (each weighed 99 Kg). They also raised 
many barrels, most broken and empty, but some 
filled with oil, gin, brandy or wine. Other items 
included soggy tobacco, hats, linens, gold lace, 
cloth, tools, arms, and the ship’s bell (which 
Weinwick donated to a local hospital). 


In early 1726, they held a three-day court 
proceeding. The local bailiff insisted Weinwick 
should have got his permission to take the chests 
to Bergen. But Weinwick, as the Dutch consul, 
prevailed. Indeed, authorities later dismissed the 
bailiff for financial improprieties. 


Norway had its own kings from 872 to 1387. 
They then united under the Kalmar Union with 
Sweden and Denmark under the same monarch. In 
1523, Sweden left the union with their own king. 
Norway and Denmark continued under the same 
monarch based in Copenhagen until Norway 
became independent in 1814. 


In January 1726, the King of Norway and 
Denmark, Frederick IV, gave John Cattell, an 
English salvor, salvage rights in his kingdom. At 
the same time, the Dutch requested the king 
exclude the Akerendam, which he agreed to. 
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King Frederick IV of Denmark and Norway. 


Weinwick met John Cattell in Runde, interested in 
hiring him. From at least 1725 to 1730, John 
Lethbridge was busy salvaging the treasures of 
Slot ter Hooge in Porto Santo. There, waters were 
64-73 degrees. Runde water temperatures were 
44-57 degrees Fahrenheit! 


Strangely, Cattell would not dive. He said he left 
all his diving equipment in England! Expecting 
perhaps something like Lethbridge, Weinwick 
paid for Cattell’s journey to England and expenses 
to pick it up, only to find that he did not have any 
diving equipment! 


Runde gets 2-3 weeks of rain a month with 
temperatures of 40-60 degrees Fahrenheit, and is 
quite windy, similar to the Shetlands. Formerly an 
agricultural community, with a population of 117, 
they have now switched to bird watching and 
tourism. 


In 1972, amateur scuba divers, Bengt-Olof 
Gustafsson, Stefan Persson and Eystein Krohn- 
Dal raised hundreds of kilos of coins from Runde. 
A year later, the Bergen Sjofartsmuseum 
(Maritime Museum) launched a salvage drive. 


They found scant ship remains, but catalogued 
57,000 coins. The University of Oslo Coin 
Cabinet recorded the coins: 


Y~Gold ducats Utrecht 1724 ........0...008. 6,505 
YWGold ducats others .......0.....cceeeeeeeeeeee 119 
Y<Silver 1/2 & 1 ducatoons Spanish Neth 4,123 
ng United Dutch 4,724 
Ww Unidentified 1.304 
YW Silver Mexico 8 reales ...........0.0e.00e 8,121 
WwW 4 reales ........0ccecececens 2,200 
W Potosi and Other yy ccaysicdecsivcay cies 44 
United Dutch Provinces 2 stuivers..... 29,287 
Y< Other miscellaneous coins .................. 44 

TOTAL 56.433 


This list does not include pirated coins. 


The list generates some interesting points. First, 
they minted 1724 gold ducats only for this sea 
journey. They were unknown before the discovery 
of the Runde Treasure. Second, they also minted 
the 2-stuiver silver pieces, dated 1724 specifically 
for the trip. Breakdown was: 


© 12% gold ducats 

© 52% 2 stuivers silver pieces 

© 23% Netherlands one and half ducatoons 
© 18% New World silver 


Pictured opposite is a 1724 Utrecht gold ducat, as 
mentioned, unknown before the Runde treasure, 
as they sent all 1724 dated Utrecht ducats on the 
Akerendam. Gold ducats were common trade 
coins. The obverse shows an armored knight 
carrying a sword in his right hand and a bundle of 
arrows in his left hand. By his knees is the date, 
1724. The legends read: CONCORDIA RE(S) 
PARVAE CRES TRA. This stands for 
CONCORDIA RES PARVAE CRESCUNT 
TRAJECTUM. (Through concord, little things 
grow. Utrecht.) 


The reverse legend reads: MO . ORD PROVIN 
FOEDER BELG . AD LEG IMP. This expands to: 
MONETA ORDINUM PROVINCIARUM 
FOEDERATORUM BELGICARUM AD 
LEGEM IMPERII, translating as: “Coin of the 
government of the provincial federation of 
Belgium conforming with the law of the 
Imperial.” The United Provinces of Netherlands 
minted trade ducats from 1586. Containing 98.6% 
gold, it is very close to the Venetian ducat of 
99.9% gold. 
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The Spanish Netherlands started ducatoons in 
1618. The United Provinces of Netherlands 
started ducatoons in 1659, which they also called 
“silver riders” because of their appearance: 


Vurcentuart Wreck 1735 OFF ZeeLanp, Suver Riper Ducatoon 1734 oF Houanp, Unrrep NerHirtanps. KM-go.5 32. 


#2675 


I show a photo opposite of the commonest coin 
from the wreck — the 2-stuivers silver piece. 
Minted by the province of Holland (capital 
Amsterdam), it should weigh 1.62 grams of 
58.3% silver. This hardly worn piece is only 1.08 
grams! The date is 1724/1723, showing the lower 
curve of the three to the right of the 4. 


Certificate of Authenticity 


Dutch East Indiaman Akerendam 


This is to certify that the coin or artifact accompanying this certificate is 
authentic as described, and was carefully researched through all available 
sources of information. What you have is a genuine and historical piece of 
history from the shipwreck of the Dutch East Indiaman Akerendam. 


The Akerendam was a merchant-man of 850 tons, built by the Dutch East 
India Co., referred to as VOC (Vereenigte Oostindische Companie), in 
1724. Commanded by Captain Nicolaas de Roy, she had a length of 145 
ft. with 40 cannons and a crew of 200. 


Her voyage to Asia started on January 19, 1725, in convoy with two 
other ships, the Kockenge captained by Albert Bovet and the 
Gaasperendam captained by Bastian Schiel. 


The journey for the latter two ships was apparently uneventful. But the 
Akerendam ran into one of the heavy storms which so often rage in the 
North Sea at this time of year. She lost contact with the rest of the 
convoy and floundered at the northern point of the island of Runde in 
Sunnmare, Norway, on the night of March 8, 1725. Although all hands 
were lost, the position was soon located and salvaging operations were 
started. 


From the point of view of the VOC, there was nothing sensational about 
the wreck of the Akerendam. On the contrary, shipwrecks were in the 
natural order of things, they were so common that they were, in fact, 
taken into account when estimates of the company's anticipated income 
and expenditures were prepared. 


Certificate of Authenticity for 2 stuivers. 
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After 1972 salvors brought up all these coins, the 
largest treasure find in Norway, authorities argued 
over who should get what: 


© Norway said the Dutch right of ownership had 
lapsed. 
In 1972, the Dutch countered with a 75% to 
the salvors, 15% to Norway and 10% to 
Netherlands. 

©@ In 1973, Norway suggested 50% to the 
finders, 50% to Norway. 

© Finally, they settled on 68% to the salvors, 
25% to Norway and 7% to Netherlands. 


The salvor divers took their 68% share in 
February 1974 (roughly 4,488 gold ducats, and 
34,272 silver coins). You can still dive on the 
wreck and see 36 cannon and ballast stones 
between 9 and 60 feet depth from the shore to 
about 500 feet offshore. 


The Netherlands took their 7% share. 


In 1975, Norway took their 25%, approximately 
1,656 gold ducats and 12,452 silver coins. 
However, they were more interested in the 
rarities, like four gold double-ducats and non- 
Utrecht ducats. They developed a scoring system 
for relative values. Some coins went to the 
Sjofartsmuseum in Bergen, and some to the 
University of Oslo Coin Cabinet. 


The salvors gave away, exchanged or sold 8% of 
their coins, but kept the bulk for auction in 1978. 
The auction consignment comprised 4,133 gold 
ducats, and 31,396 silver coins auctioned by UTO 
Auctions AG, in Ziirich. 


Edgar Mannheimer (1925-1993), the owner of 
UTO auctions, survived Auschwitz by making 
shoes and operating a laundry. After the Second 
World War, he traded cars, made schnapps for a 
while, then opened a night-club. There, he started 
selling antiques to US servicemen. He opened 
three stores in Munich, then immigrated to 
Switzerland, where he specialized in watches. He 
went down in history for bidding on an 1800s 
calculator at Christie’s for £7,500,000, which he 
never paid for! 


Mannheimer gave the salvors a pre-auction 
estimate of 1,300,000 Swiss Francs (CHF). He 
split the coins into seven lots. The auction room 
teemed with excited reporters and public. The 
bids totaled CHF 1,218,000. 


Mannheimer, master of shenanigans, suddenly 
offered the entire collection as a single lot! The 
first bid was CHF 500,000. Mannheimer himself 
bid up to CHF 800,000, then hammered the lot as 
sold! 


He asked to see the owners alone, telling them 
two lots sold for CHF 138,000, and that the other 
five lots were “chandelier” or “rafter” bids. These 
are like shill bids without the shill bidder. Shill 
bids (illegal) are intentionally fake bids placed 
after the price exceeds the reserve. (“Off-the- 
wall” bids are the same below the reserve price, 
which is legal.) 


After the auction, Mannheimer announced to the 
salvor owners he made the CHF 800,000 bid on 
behalf of an anonymous group of buyers. I can 
imagine how the owners must have felt — like 
discovering you have just irrevocably committed 
to do business with a crook! 


So, the salvor owners told Mannheimer they 
would not accept the CHF 800,000 way-below- 
estimate bid. He continued until the small hours of 
the morning, unsuccessfully trying to broker a 
price between bidders and sellers — not quite 
what one would call an auction! 


The next day, Mannheimer brokered the deal: 
CHEF 882,000! He said he sold it to a six-member 
international consortium. A disaster for the 
owners! 
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VLIEGENTHART 1735 


Vliegenthart means a flying hart, or male deer. 
Hunters often saw deer in flight, running through 
the woods. The name spelled speed. This picture 
is taken from the 1555 Carta Marina by Olaus 
Magnus, a Swedish cartographer: 


Flying hart (male deer) from 1555 Carta Marina. 


Launched from Middelburg in May 1730, the 
Vliegenthart sailed to Batavia in December 1731, 
arriving back in Netherlands in August 1734. 
After re-outfitting, she left again for Batavia on 
February 3, 1735. 


She weighed 425 tons empty and 850 tons fully 
laden, was 145 feet long and 36 feet in beam and 
carried 42 cannon. Under Captain Cornelis van 
der Horst, she set sail with 167 sailors, 83 
soldiers, and 6 passengers. She also carried wood, 
bricks, iron, lead, gunpowder and 67,000 guilders 
of gold and silver in three chests. 


The Vliegenthart left with a smaller ship, the 
Anna Catherina. Willem Gerbrantsz skippered a 
pilot boat, Mercurius, to steer them through the 
treacherous sandbanks of the Schelde River. After 
that, he piloted through the Deurloo Channel 
between the Raan Bank and Rassen Bank towards 
deeper waters (see map). 


Within hours, both boats hit sand banks and sank. 
The Viliegenthart slipped off a sandbar with a hole 
in her bottom and sank in 60 feet of water. All 256 
souls on Vliegenthart, and all 205 souls on Anna 
Catherina perished. 


The Zeeland VOC Chamber interrogated the pilot 
Gerbrantsz, then censured him severely. He had 
left in the middle of a gale and during dangerous 
spring tides. They also blamed him for pilot error. 
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English divers like John Lethbridge often found 
employment with the VOC. But on this occasion, 
they used another Englishman, Captain William 
Evans, who had a diving machine. He requested 
maps. But he only raised one iron cannon, 4 
breechloaders, copper sheeting, lead, 856 bottles 
of wine and 4 ducatoons. The next year, he 
retired. Poor underwater visibility, fast tides, 
shifting sands and the failure of an expert dictated 
that further VOC salvage would be futile. 


Rex Cowan was born in London in 1927. His 
parents evacuated him to the US during the 
Second World War. But he returned to Britain 
aged 17 to join the Royal Air Force. Aged 20, he 
studied law. After a stint as a Fulbright Scholar in 
US, he worked as a solicitor in London. He had a 
vacation home on the Scilly Isles, where he 
became interested in maritime history and wrote 
stories for the Financial Times. In 1966, he gave 
up practicing law for treasure hunting. 


Fast forward to 1979. The Amsterdam Rijks 
(Rijks means empire) Museum asked Rex Cowan, 
now a famous English diver, to salvage the 
treasure. Dutch Professor Gunter Schilder had 
found VOC’s secret copy of the wreck site map 
(the Anias map). John Rose, an English diver and 
financier, joined the team. 


After three years (1979-1981), Cowan’s group 
found the wreck using a proton magnetometer, the 
first large ship found with this technology. Proton 
magnetometers detect iron disturbances in the 
earth’s nuclear magnetic resonance. 


They found the ship buried in mud and covered in 
concreted fishing nets. John Rose had a steel 
catamaran built, called the Flying Galleon, as a 
diving platform with an airlift and suction pump 
to remove mud and sand. They financed most of 
the project by coin sales. But fishermen and pirate 
divers abused the site throughout salvage. 
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VLIEGENTHART WRECK 1735, ore ZeeLaNo, Mexico 8 Reatas 


On grd February, 1735, the Dutch East 
Indiaman Vutecentuare (Flying Hart) 
left the southern Netherlands port of 
Rammekens in company with another 
Indiaman, the Anna Catherina, richly 
laden with money and goods for trading 
in the East Indies. The displacement of 
the Virecentiaet was approximately 
850 tons, her length 145 feet, and she was 
armed with about 42 guns. 

Both ships were accompanied by a 
pilot boat, Mercurius whose orders were 
to steer the vessels through the 
treacherous sand banks of the Schelde 
and to stay with them until they reached 
the open water and the Isle of Wight. 
Within hours both ships were sunk. 

‘The Anna Catherina beaten to pieces ona 
sand flat, the Vitecewrnanr, having 
slipped off'a sand bank but holed, went 
down in deeper water. The sinkings were 
almost certainly due to pilot error, as the 
ships should have been in open water 
before darkness. Every one of the 461 
sailors, soldiers and merchants aboard 
perished. 

Salvage attempts were made under 
contracts with the Dutch East India 
Company (voc) by English divers, 
principally Captain William Evans, a 
Londoner; but these were not successful, 
only a few guns, bottles of wine, pieces 
of rigging, and four silver coins were 
recovered. Captain Evans would have 
used his diving barrel made of wood 
with copper rings, but the divers retired 
after one season in 1736, and there both 
ships remained undiscovered until 


The Netherlands 


recently. No other attempts at salvage 
are known, and understandably, for the 
area is one of the most difficult and 
hazardous in the North Sea, with vicious 
tides, poor underwater visibility and 
shifting sands waiting to trap the fool- 
hardy explorer. 

In 1979 Rex Cowan was approached 
by the Rijksmuseum Amsterdam to con- 
sider the viability of exploring for the 
wrecks in collaboration with Dr. Gunter 
Schilder, Professor of the History of 
Cartography at the University of 
Utrecht, whose discovery of a 
manuscript map showing the position of 
the wrecks precipitated the project. This 
map was prepared by the East India, 
Company for the early English divers by 
the official mapmaker of the Company. 

Rex Cowan was joined by John Rose, 
a friend and businessman, and they 
became joint directors of the Expedition, 
John Rose directing the diving. An 
ambitious project was planned involving 
the search of a large area of the seabed 
using a proton magnetometer linked to 
Decca Navigation. For three years the 
search continued with many setbacks 
and disasters. 

Late in 1981 the wreck was discovered, 
in a very dangerous condition, buried in 
mud and covered in entrapping fishing 
nets embedded in the wreck’s remains. 

Since the discovery, a team of divers 
with archaeological direction has been 
surveying the wreck site and excavating 
part of it, despite the difficult and 
dangerous conditions. A field con- 


servation and registration laboratory has 
been set up and continues in the 
Stedelijk Museum in Vlissingen, and the 
results of the work will be published 
from time to time, The work is mainly 
financed by the sale of the recovered 
material, but no artefact or coin will be 
offered for sale until it has been logged, 
catalogued and where possible 
conserved. The Dutch State takes as its 
share part of the coinage and artefact 
collection, and the Dutch Museums have 
been given the opportunity of acquiring 
finds. Considerable collections of 
VuiecentHart material are to be seen in 
several Dutch Museums. 

‘The Vutrcentuarr carried three 
chests of gold and silver as trading 
money for the Dutch East India 
‘Company to use in the Indies, One chest 
was discovered virtually intact in 1983, 
another was smashed on the seabed and 
its contents partly salvaged, and the 
third was brought to the surface by 
divers at the end of 1gg2. Both of the 
intact chests are of great historical 
importance, and unique in the history of 
underwater research. No such artefacts, 
bearing traces of the linen and rope 
wrappings, as well as the bricks of peat 
used to pack the bags of gold and silver 
in the chests, have ever been recovered 
from any shipwreck investigated in 
modern times. 


‘THE COINAGE 
In chest number one, gold ducats 
minted especially for the Company in 


THE SUNKEN. 


the mints of Holland and Utrecht were 
found together with silver pieces of eight 
and four minted in Mexico City, and a 
handful of other coinage, mainly pieces 
of two, These Mexican coins known as 
cobs were roughly cut to the intrinsic 
weight corresponding to the silver value, 
In chest number three, the gold coins 
were machine made ducats from the 


in accompanying | 
from the wreck o! 


West Friesland Mint, manufactured from 
handcut planchets on a screw press. 
The other gold coins in that chest were 
ducats from Utrecht, made by the old 
method of hand hammering. The silver d to 1 
third of bruary, 1735. 

has een examined and catalogued. 

by the National Museum The Royal Coin Cabinet — 


coinage in the third chest comprised a 
mix of Mexican silver cobs as in chest 
number one with a few other coins. 
During 1990 and 1ggt a large number 
of small boxes containing silver coins 
came to light. The coins did not form 
part of the silver cargo shipped by the 
Company. They were silver ducatoons of 
a type forbidden te be exported to the 
Indies, smuggled money, part of the 
illegal or ‘black’ trade in currency rife at 
the time. Those involved made a 
handsome profit, despite the risk of 
discovery, on the higher rate of 
exchange obtained in Asia by the 
smugglers, who almost certainly were 
the officers and officials of the Company. 


These coins are especially 
authenticated by the accompanying 
certificate as having come from the 
third chest with the prefix rc for gold 
or silver. sc is used for smuggled 
silver ducatoons from the boxes. 


Certificate of Authenticity for 1731 Mexico City 8 Reales shown. 


took 25% of the artifacts which 


they distributed to Dutch museums: National 
Maritime Museum in Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
in Amsterdam, Municipal Museum in Vlissingen, 
Royal Coin Cabinet in Leyden, and the National 
Museum in Amsterdam. Previously, the Dutch 
government had to buy all these artifacts at 
auction. 


They salvaged all three chests of coins between 
1982 to 1992. Made as usual of wood with iron 
bands and double locks, the VOC wrapped the 
chests in canvas and ropes and stored them in the 
Captain’s cabin. 


Chest #1, raised in 1983, contained 2,000 
uncirculated gold ducats, all dated 1729 from 
Holland and Utrecht. The chest also contained 


Mexico City 8 reales cobs (like the cob shown), 
and a few 2 reales cobs. 


Chest #2 smashed on the seabed, spilling out 
coins, some of which they were able to salvage. 


Chest #3 contained West Friesland gold ducats 
struck by screw press, hand-hammered Utrecht 
gold ducats, and more Mexico City silver cobs. 


The Netherlands minted their own gold ducats for 
trade abroad. They preferred Mexico City cobs 
because there had been a mint scandal in Potosi in 
1652. Traders knew Potosi cobs were both 
underweight and contained a low percentage of 
silver. For many decades after, world merchants 
trusted only Mexico City coins. Their cobs had 
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balls on the end of their crosses, making them 
easily recognizable as shown in the photograph. 


In 1732, Mexico started striking new style coins 
with a screw press called “milled”. But for years, 
merchants remained familiar with the Mexico 
City cobs, not the new milled coins. 


From 1990 to 1991, Cowan’s salvors found small 
boxes of silver ducatoons which VOC officers 
likely tried to smuggle to Batavia. Exporting 
ducatoons was illegal. People could buy them in 
the Netherlands for 66 stuivers, and sell them in 
Batavia for 75 stuivers, a 14% profit. The VOC 
tried to stop this by issuing VOC ducatoons, but 
without success. This is a 3 gilder VOC piece: 


1786 VOC 3 gilder silver piece. 


Divers also salvaged sword blades, chests of wine 
bottles, guns, bricks, tableware, lead, a barrel of 
nails and personal belongings. 


The grateful Dutch government knighted Rex 
Cowan in 1992. He had also contracted with them 
to salvage the Hollandia (1743) in 1969, and 
continued working with them until 2002, notably 
on the Vliegenthart (1735) and Rooswijk (1740). 
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ROOSWIJK 1740 


The Amsterdam VOC built the Rooswijk in 1737. 
Her name means rose district. She sailed to 
Batavia and back, ready for her second voyage in 
January 1740. VOC fleets departed three times a 
year; Kermis or Fun-fair in September; Christmas 
in December /January; and Easter in April/May. 
The Rooswijk left in the Christmas fleet with the 
Birkenrode (1,150 tons) and two smaller ships, the 
Benkestijn and Vis. 


The Rooswijk, a return ship, weighed 425 tons 
empty and 850 tons fully loaded. She carried 145 
sailors, 92 soldiers, and an unknown number of 
passengers under Captain Daniel Rouzieres. She 
loaded 20 chests of silver bars, and 10 chests with 
36,000 silver coins (primarily Mexico City pieces 
of eight), copper sheet, saber blades, and stone 
blocks. They wrapped the pine chests in canvas 
and sealed them with red wax. As usual, they kept 
them in the Captain’s cabin. 


In the 1740s, Dutch growth stagnated. They 
started hiring foreign workers and even impressed 
sailors from abroad. Foreign workers came from 
the German States, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Belgium, France and even England. In the 
1740s, about half of VOC ship’s crew were 
foreign. 


The Rooswijk left Texel on January 7, bound for 
Batavia via Scotland. That same day, a storm hit 
her. Either it drove her towards Kent, England, or 
she sought shelter there. But the Goodwin Sands 
would have been a poor shelter choice. The 
treacherous sands extend up to 10 miles off the 
Kent coast and have swallowed 2,000 ships over 
the centuries. 


In Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, Salarino 
says, “The Goodwins I think they call the place — 
a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the 
carcasses of many a tall ship lie buried.” Sure 
enough, Rooswijk sank there on January 8. 


The winter in January 1740 was very severe. The 
same month a chest of letters washed ashore in 
Deal (see map). This was proof that the Rooswijk 
had sunk. But salvors and lifeboats would not 
launch in such foul weather. 


Fast forward to 2004. A carpenter and amateur 
treasure diver, Ken Welling, dove regularly on the 
Goodwin Sands. That year, the sands moved, 
exposing treasure. He raised 535 silver bars, two 
chests, a 1735 Mexico silver dollar and a musket 
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with a cover plate with the arms of Amsterdam, 
all at 80 feet depth. 


He kept quiet about it to prevent others pirating, 
then approached Sir Rex Cowan with his secret. 
They arranged an expedition in 2005. After 
magnetometer surveys, they recovered 1,000 
silver bars, coins, muskets and shot. But some of 
the salvage contravened the UNESCO 2001 
Convention on Protection of Underwater Cultural 
Heritage. 


On March 31, 2006, Ponterio Auctions sold 379 
lots from the Rooswijk, including two bars 
weighing 2,346.5 grams. The auction included 8 
reales cobs, klippes and milled coins from Mexico 
City, and a 1728 8 reales royal. The next year, 
Ponterio Auctions sold 1,032 more coins from the 
Rooswijk. That year Britain declared the Rooswijk 
a protected wreck, preventing further salvage. 


In 2015, matters changed. Sands shifted, 
shipworms destroyed more exposed wood, and 
further erosion occurred. The risk of pirating, 
powerful tides, and the proposed dredging of the 
area further persuaded Britain and Holland to act. 


Historic England and the Cultural Heritage 
Agency of Netherlands (Rijksdienst poor het 
Cultural Erfgoed, or RCE) joined forces. Led by 
Dr. Martinjn Manders, they first met in 2015. 


In September 2016, they sent a 10-day survey 

using four instruments: 

e magnetometers, detecting magnetic fields 
which can differentiate between iron, wood 
and stone (basalt and granite are iron bearing) 

¢ side scan sonar, a sound technology 

e sub-bottom profilers which look down 
vertically, which can detect objects up to 10 
feet under the sand 
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¢ multi-beam, which uses many sound waves to 
create a 3-D image 


Following this, they sent two expeditions in 2017 
and 2018 under MSDS Marine (a British marine 
archaeology company). They found 5,000 objects, 
including cannon, wood, many other coins, and 
553 silver ingots, one pictured below: 


Rooswijk silver ingot. Courtesy of Daniel Frank 
Sedwick Treasure Auction #27, lot 64. Ingot measures 
6.5.x 1.5 x 1.25 inches, 98.5% pure silver, weighing 
1.964 Kg. The bar shows the A for the Amsterdam 


chamber of the VOC and the “jumping goat” assaver 
mark of Otto and/or Wouter Buck. 


I show a photograph opposite of a 1734 Mexico 
City 8 reales struck with a screw press, or 
“milled” because the edges have milled designs to 
prevent shaving. Mexico struck their first milled 
coinage in 1732. Numismatic Guarantee 
Corporation in 2021 list the value of 1732 8 reales 
pillar dollars at $15,000 in EF, 1733 at $4,000 to 
$10,000 in EF, and 1734 or later at $400 to 500 in 
EF. 


The obverse of the coin shows the two pillars of 
Hercules. According to ancient mythology, 
Hercules had to perform twelve labors to atone for 
killing his own children (filicide). If he completed 
these, his sins would be expunged and he would 


become an immortal god. One of his labors 
involved erecting pillars defining the western 
point of the Mediterranean (the Straits of 
Gibraltar). The Rock of Gibraltar represented one 
pillar, and Jebel Musa, a mountain in Morocco, 
the other. 


King Charles I of Spain spent most of his reign in 
his Burgundian court in Flanders and the Spanish 
Netherlands. He had a French-speaking physician 
who used the words “Plus Oultre” for the cry of 
the pilgrims going to the Holy Land during the 
Crusades. It was French for, “More beyond,” 
meaning there was nothing beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules to the West. True — but there was more 
beyond to the East — the Holy Land. But the 
Spanish Crown realized the Spaniards would 
oppose a French motto, so changed it to sound 
Latin PLVS VLTRA. However, the correct Latin 
would have been PLVS VLTERIVS. 


The Pillars of Hercules with PLVS VLTRA 
represent that all lands west of the exit from the 
Mediterranean belong to Spain. Between the 
pillars are water, representing the Atlantic Ocean, 
supporting two worlds (dos mundos). The New 
World is on the left and the Old World on the 
right. VTRAQVE VNUM meant “and both one,” 
i.ec., the Spanish Crown controlling the New 
World and the Old World. M with an “‘o” over it is 
the mint mark for Mexico City. 


The reverse shows the simplified crowned 
Habsburg shield with castles and lions, three 
fleurs de lys in the middle, and the pomegranate 
of Granada below. Grenada means pomegranate 
in Spanish. Pomegranate syrup is also called 
grenadine syrup using the same word root. 


Left of the shield is MF for Manuel de La Pefia, 
and Francisco de La Pefia, the joint assayers. 
Right of the shield is 8 for 8 reales. The legend 
reads PHILIP V D HISPAN ET IND REX, 
meaning, “Philip V, by the grace of God, King of 
Spain and the Indies. 


Merchants called the new coins pillar dollars, and 
they became the leading bullion trading coin in 
the world. Interesting how much information a 
single coin can give! 


What were these other coins? Passengers and 
crew had smuggled silver to Batavia because it 
was more valuable there and they could sell it via 
middlemen back to the VOC, who would pay 
almost double for it. Netherlands Captains 
sometimes even acted as agents for the Dutch 
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public to transport and sell smuggled silver, 
complete with paper receipts! 


Certificate of Authenticity 


The coin accompanying this Certificate was recovered from the 
wreck of the Dutch East Indiaman (VOC) Rooswijk, which sank, 
off the English coast on the treacherous Goodwin Sands with the 
loss of all hands during the month of December 1739. 


The Rooswik was carrying cargo which included silver spec and 
sifver ingots for trading in the East Indies. ‘ahs 
The ship was heavily armed with 30 guns, her displacement was 
approximately 850 tonnes, and she was 145 feet in length. 


The Rooswik, belonged to the Regional Chamber of Anterdim, 
the largest and most powerful: of the chambers of the VOC. 

The remains of the vessel were found during a significant i (3 
movement of the sands which had covered it for centuries, a 
survey and controlled excavation was carried out by a~ 
professional archaeological team in 2005. 


This coin has been catalogued, studied, conserved and Pcie aalse 
an extensive archaeological archive which a 6e available to 
museums, scholars and students, Peed 


Tse 
Deputy Project Administrator — R,E. oy key 


¢ he) inp 
Numismatic Recorder — G.J. Ralph ( i 


Certificate of Authentici 


for Rooswijk coin. 


Rows of uncirculated coins in sealed boxes were 
official. Varied dates and denominations of 
circulated coins meant smuggling. Many coins 
were holed, suggesting they were sewn into 
crew’s clothing. Indeed, salvors found almost as 
many smuggled coins as official coins! But the 
VOC tolerated smuggling because they needed 
silver in Batavia. 


After the 2017 and 2018 salvage, archaeologists 
discovered the names of 19 crew members. There 
is a temptation to focus on the ship, artifacts, and 
treasure. But these sites are graveyards where 
hundreds suddenly died, and it is more gripping to 
discover stories about specific people who lived in 
these time capsules. 
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HOLLANDIA 1743 


The Amsterdam chamber of the VOC built 
Hollandia to a new design. Weighing 750 tons 
loaded, she measured 138 feet (42 meters) or 150 
Amsterdam feet. However, Rex Cowan gave the 
measurement as 45.72 meters, i.e., 150 English 
feet. At the time 150 Amsterdam feet vessels 
weighed 1,150 tons, and 138 feet vessels 850 tons. 
So, why this vessel should have weighed so much 
less is as confusing as other varying 
measurements given. Published differences in 
ship measurements are rife. 


In November 1742, the VOC decided larger ships 
cost little extra to build than smaller ships. In the 
future, return ships (East Indiamen) would be 150 
Amsterdam feet, with a complement of 150 
sailors and 150 soldiers. 


She carried likely over 40 cannon — 32 of which 
have already been located from the shipwreck. 
Under Captain Jan Kelder, she had 276 soldiers 
and sailors and about 30 passengers. VOC already 
had a labor shortage, so other Europeans and even 
Chinese and other Asians signed on as sailors. 


Gustaaf Willem Baron van Imhoff, the Governor 
General of Batavia and later modernizer of the 
fleet, had a brother, Hendrik Frans van Imhoff, 
who sailed as a passenger, with his wife, sister-in- 
law and maid. 


Hollandia carried silver valued at 129,700 
guilders (51,880 silver ducats), merchandise and 
stores. She sailed on her maiden voyage from 
Texel with two other ships, the Overnes and the 
smaller Henvel . 


Getting from Amsterdam to the North Sea was no 
simple matter. In 1690, Meeuwis Meindertsz 
Bakker invented the ship camel. This allowed 
large ships to cross the shallow parts of the 
Zuyder Zee, allowing them access to Amsterdam 
(see map opposite). 


Ship camels (see opposite) were external flotation 
tanks on each side of the ship. They could sink 
them aside the ship, then pump out the water. This 
reduced the draft of the ship. They could also wait 
for the tide to rise, allowing the ship to sail off. 
This method continued until the Dutch finished 
constructing the 47-mile Great Northern Holland 
Canal (Noordhollandsch Kanaal) in 1824. The US 
completed the Erie canal in 1825. 


The Easter Fleet left two months late, on July 3, 
1743, and sailed parallel to the English coast. 
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der Zee (South Sea) and channels past Texel. Courtesy Wikipedia. 


But on the night of July 13, Hollandia separated 
from the fleet and struck Gunner’s Rock, sinking 
1.3 miles from the rock in the Scilly Isles (see 
map page 173) at 92-120 feet. She fired her 
cannon in distress, which Scillonians heard, but 
fog and winds prevented them sailing. All souls 
perished. Dead bodies washed up on the islands, 
and on July 24, a chest belonging to the First 
Mate, Jan Holst, washed ashore. 


Model of Dutch ship camel. Courtesy Wikipedia. 


English observers spotted the three vessels off 
Cape Lizard (just above the second L of SCILLY 
ISLES on the inset map shown overleaf). 


Winds blew from the west-southwest and 
visibility dropped. The fleet was supposed to turn 
south after passing Land’s End (just above the C 
of SCILLY ISLES on the inset map overleaf). through gun ports onto camels. Courtesy Wikipedia. 
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Why did the Hollandia 
turn north instead of south? 
Fog and winds from west- 
southwest may have blown 
them onto the Scilly Isles. 
But the other two ships 
turned south. A 
navigational calculator on a 
ruler called pleinschaal, | 
pleyn-schael, or| 
pleinschalen, may have 
been to blame. The English 
name for this is square 
scales. They salvaged this 
tule from the wreck and it 
is very inaccurate. The 
other possibility is pilot 
error. 


GUNNERS 
ROCK 


The VOC sent John 
Lethbridge, the famed 
English diver, with his 
“diving machine”. But he 
could not descend over 60 feet. Underwater 
visibility was so poor he could not find the ship, 
and tidal currents were dangerous. 


In 1968, Sir Rex Cowan, the London solicitor 
who lived in the Scilly Isles, caught the treasure 
bug and got involved. His wife, Zélide, partnered 
with him by researching archives. The name 
Zélide derives from the German Griselda, hence 
Zelda, meaning a strong woman. Before baby 
boomers, most people had common first names. 
But with successive generations, foreign, 
invented, and non-traditional names have become 
commoner. Zélide was an unusual name for a 
silent generation child. Elon Musk and Singer 
Grimes named their child X AE A-12! 


In 1971, Anthony and Brian Lonsdale pioneered 
using their proton magnetometer to detect ferrous 
metals and used it on the site. From 1971 to 1972, 
a team led by Rex Cowan with divers under Lt. 
Cdr. Jack Gayton dove on the site with the British 
archaeologist, Peter Marsden. They found a VOC 
monogrammed cannon, confirming this was 
Hollandia. Intermittent dives continued until 
1977, yielding 35,000 silver coins and 3,000 
artifacts. They auctioned many of these in 
Netherlands and England. Cowan donated the 
residue of the finds to the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam. 
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Hollandia wreck site in Scilly Isles Courtesy Google Earth. 


The coin photographed is one of the Guatemala 8- 
reales from the wreck. Mint workers hand-cut 
these cobs, then hammer struck them with dies 
copying the Mexico pillar dollars that started in 
1732, 


The obverse shows a crowned abbreviated 
Habsburg shield of Philip V. The shield has 
quartered castles and lions with three fleurs-de-lis 
in the middle and the Granada pomegranate 
below. On the left is (J) for the assayer José de 
Leon y Sosa. On the right is 8 for 8 reales. 


On the reverse are the pillars of Hercules (with 
ribbons saying PLVS VLTRA, though not visible) 
enclosing the crowned dos mundos. The legends 
are not visible but say VLTRAQUE VNVM, 
meaning, “Both are one.” 


The Rijksmuseum published Hollandia 
Compendium in 1992, an exhaustive 529-page 
work, listing history and an inventory of artifacts. 


W.H. Lane and Son, fine art auctioneers, 
auctioned the coins in 796 lots in September 1973. 
Here is a list of the auctioned coins: 


@ 374 Ducatoons of Brabant 1619-1703, 
Flanders 1668-1694, West Friesland, Utrecht 
and Overijssel all mostly dated 1742. 

©@ 8 Spanish domestic silver coins 

©@ 2 Potosi 8 reales cobs 

©@ 24 Guatemala cobs (21 8-reales and 3 4- 
reales) 
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Hollandia from a painting. 


©@ 46 Mexico City cobs (24 8-reales, 6 4-reales, 
3 2-reales, | 1-real) 

@ 10 8-reales Mexico klippes, 2 4-reales Mexico 
klippes 

@ 973 Mexico City pillar dollars 1732-1742 

©@ 37 4-reales milled Mexico City coins 


Thus, most coins were Mexico City pillar dollars 
(66%) and Dutch ducatoons (25%). The rest 
composed only 9%. Other consignors and other 
wrecks comprised eight lots. The auction ended 
with 17 lots of artifacts. These included knife 
handles, pewter spoons and plates, brass cap 
badge, bronze spigot, musket pricker, two 
flintlock plates with the A over VOC monogram, 
clay pipes, wine bottle and a mortar. 


Other salvage included two cross-staffs, a Hadley 
octant (precursor of the sextant) made in 1731, 
many navigation instruments, yellow bricks, and 
bronze cannon. Cowan’s team cast 1,900 ugly 
silver medals, each containing 28 grams of silver 
salvaged from badly corroded unidentifiable coins 
from the Hollandia wreck. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 


CREM 


The coin accompanying this certificate was 
recovered from the Dutch East Indiaman ‘Hollandia’, 
which sank off the Isles of Scilly on her maiden 
voyage from Amsterdam to Batavia in July 1743 
with the loss of all hands. She was carrying a cargo 
of silver for trading in the Far East. Her displacement 
was approximately 700 tons, her length 150 feet, 

she carried about 40 guns. The wreck was 
discovered by divers in September 1971. 
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Rex Cowan 
Expedition Leader 
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Jack Gayton 
Lt, Cdr., Royal Navy (Ret.) 
Diving Leader 
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Certificate signed by Cowan and lead diver Gayton. 


A few Dutch words: 

Last dragger = load carrier 

bot dragger = hod carrier (medieval coin type) 
vergulde draak = gilded dragon 

meer stein = lake stone (stein in German=stone) 
de liefde = the love 

dam = dam, dahl = valley, rijks = empire 

dijk = dyke, dorp = town, wijk = district 

-stra = place of, thus dijkstra = place of dyke 
van den Berg = from the mountain 

vliegen = fly 

De Jong = the young 

De Vries = the Frisian 

Jansen or Janssen = Johnson 

-SZOON, -SZ, or -sn = son of 

-dochter or -dr = daughter 
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REIJGERSDAAL 
1747 


A return ship (East 
Indiaman) built in 1738 for 
the Amsterdam chamber of 
the VOC, the Reijgersdaal 
weighed 850 tons fully 
laden. Measuring 145 
Amsterdam feet long (135 
English feet or 41 meters) 
and 39 Amsterdam feet 
wide, she had already made 
three round trips to Batavia 
in 1738, 1741 and 1744. 


In May 1747, she left 
Texel, under Captain 
Johannes Band bound 
again for Batavia. She 
carried 30 tons of lead and 
29,000 silver coins in eight 
chests. With 297 souls on 
board, she reached the 
Cape of Good Hope area 
after only 4 1/2 months. 
But 125 men had already 
died from scurvy. When 
they reached the Cape area, 
disease incapacitated a 
further 83, including the 
Captain and First Mate. 


On reaching Dassen Island 
(see map right), the Captain 
sent a party ashore for food. 
They hunted for rabbits (“dassie” meant rock 
rabbit, hence the island’s name). They also sought 
birds, plants and fresh water. Another account 
says they sent men ashore between Robben and 
Dassen Islands near a spot called Ganzecraal. 


They then set off for Table Bay. But because of 
foul weather, they anchored on the north coast of 
Robben Island, (see map) intending to make Table 
Bay when the weather settled. 


When they raised their anchor the next day, the 
cable broke. Captain Band sent 15 men on a 
longboat ashore carrying a line from the ship. The 
men reached shore after 45 minutes, only to see 
the ship smashed on a reef at Springfontein Punt 
off the north side of Robben Island. All 157 souls 
died on the wreck on October 25, 1747. 


Wreck of Reijgersdaal 1747. Courtes 
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Three days later, the 15 crew in the longboat 
found an incomplete chest of silver on the shore 
with 3,610 Mexican 8 reales pieces. Whether it 
washed up, or whether men salvaged it, is not 
recorded. 


The arithmetic was: 125 died from scurvy, 157 
died on the wreck, and 15 rowed ashore, making 
297 souls. Some accounts add another two to five 
souls to the survivors. Local VOC officials 
deemed the wreck too dangerous to salvage. 


In 1979, a South Africa salvage team under Brian 
Clark and Tubby Gericke raised six bronze 
cannon and lead ingots. But they found no coins. 


Nelson Mandela served the first 18 of his 27 years 
in the brutal Robben Island Prison. He later 
became President of South Africa and received the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Certificate of Authentici 


This is to certify that this artifact 
was recovered off the Dutch East 
Indian Company vessel 


wrecked on October 26, 1747 
off the coast South Africa 


Date of Salvage: March 1979 
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Certificate of 
Authenticity 


Reijgersdaal 
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from Rawe and Ridge for coin depicted. 


In March 1979, Jimmy Rawe and Arthur Ridge 
salvaged 6,800 coins, mainly 1732-1744 Mexico 
pillar dollars. They also found a few hundred New 
World cobs, including Guatemala cobs. Many 
pirate divers used explosives to find coins, 
completely demolishing the wreck. No 
archaeologists explored the wreck. 


Rawe and Ridge split their salvage 50/50. Ridge 
sold his coins shortly after, while Rawe consigned 
his to Superior Auctions in June 1992, who sold 
his 3,542 pillar dollars and 18 4-reales milled 
Mexico City coins. The pillar dollars dated 1732 
to 1744. The 4-reales pieces dated 1735 to 1743. 


Salvors treated the coins with acid to remove 
encrustation, then with a sulfur solution to tone 
the coins. Many of the coins were quite pristine, 
though the illustrated 1739 pillar dollar still shows 
a lot of encrustation. Some collectors prefer such 
coins as they bear witness to sea burial. 
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BRITISH SHIPWRECK STORIES 


SHIPWRECK DATE 
MARY ROSE 1545 


Accession # 


2716 


DESCRIPTION 
£5 NCLT UK coin 


RILL COVE 1618 836 8 reales cob AG 
JOANNA 1682 868 8 reales Mo Philip IV (1660s). Mostly Mo 8R 1680-1 


TAJ MAHAL = GREAT BASSES |_ 1702 


2255 


1 rupee 


ASSOCIATION 1707 804 8 reales Lima 
FEVERSHAM 1711 1691 1694 2 reales Potosi Bolivia, VR 
COVADONGA by Anson 1739 | 613, 1750, 2284 | Lima half crown 


PRINCESS LOUISA 1743 


1064 


1 real 


DODINGTON (Clive of India 1755 2132, 2928 | 8 reales Mo 1744 MF Ex Holmes, 6400 reis 


1758 
1716 
1787 
1805 
1809 
1818 
1822 
1830 
1882 
1897 
1912 
1915 


MARY ROSE 1545 


England occupied Calais in France 
from 1347 to 1458. Calais and other 
lands in present day France were then 
part of England. Henry VIII (ruled 
1509-1547) married the Spanish 
Catherine of Aragon in 1511 and 
joined the Holy League (Spain, 
Papacy, and Venice) to oppose 
France. He wanted to retake 
Bordeaux, so realized he had to 
expand his navy. 


England built the Mary Rose between 
1509 and 1511, named after Henry 
VIII’s sister (see picture). She ™* 
weighed between 500 and 800 tons — 


1376 
1509 
1588 
1815 
1058 
1694 
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2377 
2857 
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Mary Rose Tudor. 
178 


8 reales Mo Ferdinand VI pillar $ 
Medal 

1780 Bust Charles III Mexico bust $ 
piece of wood 

1808 X cash copper 

1808 8 reales bust Charles IV Potosi PJ 
8 reales 

Potosi 8 soles 

Victoria sovereign 

Medal Nelson’s flagship in 1798 


3 postcards signed by survivors 
Medal 


the ship, not his sister! The weight 
presumably related to how fully 
laden she was. They also built 
another 340-ton ship at Portsmouth, 
the Pomegranate, in 1509. 


They towed both ships to London for 
further work on decking, sails and 
= rigging, etc. The Anthony Roll (see 
f opposite) shows Mary Rose as a 
carrack with four masts (from front 
to back, fore, main, mizzen, and 
bonaventure masts). Revolutionary 
for her time, she could fire siege 
@ artillery through closable gunports. 
& Previously, naval engagements meant 
# hand-to-hand fighting by boarding 
= other ships using archers, small guns, 
and pikemen. 


1540s drawing of Mary Rose, from the Anthony Roll, a written record of Tudor Navy ships 
and their size, crew, armament and equipment on three rolls of vellum by Anthony Anthony. 


In the 1500s, the relationship between length 
overall (LOA), keel length, and beam was fairly 
constant for a given type of ship. Carracks were 
LOA:keel:beam 4:3:1, e.g., 135:100:33. Galleons 
were 3:2:1, e.g., 135:90:45. Galleons were fatter 
and lower. 


In 1512, the Mary Rose had 411 soldiers, 206 
sailors, 120 gunners and 22 others. In 1524, she 


carried 185 soldiers, 200 sailors and 20 gunners. 


During the First French War (1512-1514), Sir 
Edward Howard on the Mary Rose led a fleet of 
18 ships. He took 12 French ships in April 1512. 
Then, in August 1512, he burned 27 French ships 
and captured five. The next year, the Mary Rose 
transported troops to Northeast England to defeat 
the Scots at the Battle of Flodden. In 1514, she 
returned to London as a reserve ship. Kitted out 
with 78 cannon, Henry VII sailed on her to France 
in 1520 to meet the French King Francis I. 


Between 1512 and 1514, England built another 
ship, Henry Grace a Dieu, a 1,500-ton behemoth 
— the largest ship of her time. But she was top 
heavy, so in 1536 they rebuilt her to 1,000 tons 
with 151 guns. 


During the Second French War (1522), the Mary 
Rose sailed from Dover to Southampton. But the 


wind blew her backwards to the Downs, and it 
took weeks to reach Southampton. After this, she 
sailed to Morlaix, a French port, which she took in 
July, then returned to England. Henry VIII 
subsequently held her in reserve. 


In 1536, England refit the Mary Rose. She was 
now listed as 700, not the previous 500 tons. This 
may reflect the weight of cannon, etc., not 
previously considered. They installed gunwale 
netting, which stopped invaders from getting into 
the gun deck, but it also stopped gunners 
escaping. Guns were increased from 78 to 96, 
making her top heavy, but she was one of the first 
modern warships to rely on cannon, not just 
boarding and ramming. They built her as a 
carrack, with high fore and aft castles to fight 
boarding. Galleons had a lower forecastle for 
better visibility, and a lower center of gravity to 
allow for more guns. Lower ships also reduced 
wind resistance and increased speed. 


Recorded in the 1540s on the Anthony Roll (see 
picture), Mary Rose had three rows of gunports, 
though excavation has shown only two gun decks. 
By 1545, Mary Rose had 91 guns. She measured 
120 feet long by 35 feet wide. Initially, she 
weighed 350-400 tons. But after they added 
armament and increased crew and their supplies 
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OUNDERING as 

she prepared to 
meet the French fleet, 
Mary Rose disappeared 
into the murky waters 
lof The Solent. 


from 415 to 700, she weighed 700 tons. She was ___ failed. England had only 60-140 ships and 10,000 


as slow as a tortoise, sailing only 1/2 to 2 knots! men. When the French armada arrived, Lord de 
; ; ; Lisle led the starboard division, which tried to lure 
Besides Increasing cannon and . . : French to the guns of the newly 


crew, you can see in the picture 
of Mary Rose that the gun ports 
were quite low. Estimates put 
them at 3 to 20 feet above the 
waterlines, depending on how 
laden the ship was. Also, they 
fitted elaborate crow’s nests atop 
the masts with armor, which 
carried many armored archers, 
making her even more top heavy. 


built Southsea Castle (see 
picture). Vice Admiral Sir George 
Carew on the Mary Rose led the 
| port division in the Battle of the 
® Solent. 


| But the English had an important 
advantage — shore cannon. 
} Before the battle, Henry VII 
| reviewed his fleet from Southsea 
Castle in Portsmouth (see the 
photograph and the Cowdray 
Engraving). 


During the Third French War 
(1543-1545), the Mary Rose 
reappeared after being held in 
reserve for 23 years! She sailed 
from the Downs across the 
English Channel to Boulogne, 


Mary Rose had 91 cannon and 
= 700 men. Archers in the crow’s 
: B. nests could shower arrows on any 
France, to strengthen English f advancing ship and were 
forces there. Ss" & ~ Wiese: devastating against rowers on 
Henry VIII in 1537 by Hans Holbein. open galleys. 


Later, in 1545, France sent an 
armada of 235 ships and 30,000 
troops under Admiral Claude 

D’Annebault, Baron de Retz. # 
Sailing from Le Havre, they 
hoped to cull English naval 
forces and capture the Isle of 
Wight as a base to invade 
England. This huge armada 
included rowing galleys. (By 
contrast, the 1588 Spanish 
armada had only 130 ships.) 


Henry VIII watched from Southsea Castle 
as the Mary Rose confronted the French 
in the Solent. Suddenly, a gust of wind 
heeled her over. Within a minute, she 
capsized, drowning 95% of her 700 
crew. Her mast seen just above 
Southsea Castle on the Cowdray 
engraving detail. 


Fully loaded, Mary Roses gun ports 
were too close to the waterline, causing 
water to gush into the ship, drowning 

P hundreds still inside her. Not only was 
Vice Admiral Carew. she top heavy from armored archers on 
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Henry VIII sent forces to attack the 
French fleet gathering at Le Havre 
and other ports in Normandy, which 
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the crow’s nests, but ships in those days had high 
castles fore and aft, to fire on anyone boarding the 
ship. High castles to fight boarding came before 
the strategic move to distant fighting with cannon. 


Passing by, Sir George Carew’s nephew, Sir 
Gawen Carew, asked why the Mary Rose was 
handling badly. Sir George replied, “I have the 
sort of knaves I cannot rule”. Experts assume this 
means sailors refused to take orders. Perhaps they 
refused to close the lower watertight gunports 
after firing. 


Previous explanations say she turned to fire her 
port guns. As she turned from northeast to north, a 
powerful gust heeled her over. But recent salvage 
has shown 15 of the starboard guns were loaded, 
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and the status of five other guns could not be 
determined. We now think a gust heeled her over 
and, because gunners had not closed the gunport 
after firing, she took on water. The ship’s contents 
slid to starboard as she heeled over, accelerating 
her list and water ingress. 


The French wrung their hands with joy! They 
assumed their cannon fire had sunk her. Unable to 
engage the English because the tide was against 
them, they turned away and landed on the Isle of 
Wight, later withdrawing to France after English 
forces fired on them. 


Other theories for the sinking include a sudden 
turn to avoid running aground, or a disabled crew 
because of dysentery. Some say that after 35 
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a few row boats around. 


roach from the left, against the tide, bombarded from the English shore. 
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years, the ship was unseaworthy. Vice Admiral 
Carew claimed insubordination, i.e., sailors 
refused to take orders. Some say galleys hit her 
low in the hull, making her take on water, 
exposing her low gunports to water. 


The king, watching from Southsea Castle, was 
horrified to see the ship capsize. Nets over the 
decks (to protect men from falling rigging and 
boarders during battle) trapped everyone inside. 
He saw hundreds of his petrified men drown, 
screaming. 


Between August and December 1545, Venetian 
experts tried salvaging her. All they got were sails, 
masts, and rigging. They tried two adjacent ships, 
passing slings under her and tightening them with 
each rising tide. But she was too heavy. In 1549, 
salvors raised some cannon. 


In 1836, fishermen in the area kept catching their 
nets on the bottom. They asked three divers, 
Henry Abbinett, John Deane, and William 
Edwards, to investigate the obstruction. 


One of the divers, John Deane, and his brother, 
had invented headgear with an air line to use in 
smoke-filled rooms. They patented this in 1823. 
After five years, they modified it for diving with 
an air line to a surface pump capable of creating 
two and half atmospheres above atmospheric 
pressure. 


This enabled diving to around 90 feet. After initial 
demonstrations in 1829, Deane salvaged four 
cannons and other artifacts from the Mary Rose in 
1836. He returned in 1840 to explode 50-60 
pound casks of gunpowder, fired with a fuse 
through India rubber or lead tubing. But the fuses 
would not detonate. 


Southsea Castle in Portsmouth today. 


Collectors were 
fascinated and bid 
eagerly at auction 
in 1840! A section 
of oak mast sold 


ath for £30 (a year’s 


wages for a 
laborer). Stone 
and iron shot sold 
for £1 to £1.10 
shillings (about 
two week’s wages 


‘to 15. shillings 
(about a week’s 
wages for a laborer). American laborers then 
earned 6 cents an hour (3.5 pence). 


In 1965, the famous diver, Alex McKee, searched 
for the Mary Rose based on measurements taken 
from the Cowdray engraving. But these were 
inaccurate. 


The Admiralty, involved in the 1840 salvage, 
made a map in 1841, which Alex McKee found in 
1966. A red cross marked the spot where John and 
Charles Deane found her in 1836 using their first 
practical diving helmets. 


McKee now had an accurate map and then spent 
two years with sonar to further locate the wreck. 
This included new mud penetrating sonar from 
MIT and magnetometers. One thing they looked 
for was “scour”. Scour means an obstruction on 
the ocean bed which changes flow velocities 
around it. This creates sand or mud depressions 
called scour pits. 


With a group of divers from the Southsea branch 
of British SubAqua Club, McKee identified the 
Mary Rose site. But Lt. Commander Alan Bax, 
from London’s Committee for Nautical 
Archaeology (CNA), countered amateur divers. 
He wanted to protect wrecks. 


In 1968, McKee definitively identified the Mary 
Rose, resting on her starboard side in mud at a 60- 
degree angle. Her port side, exposed to water 
currents and teredo shipworm, had disintegrated. 
But mud permeated everything under the seabed, 
preserving her submerged timbers. 


He asked Dr. Margaret Rule to help. She was a 
land archeologist previously involved with the 
famous Roman Palace at Fishbourne, Sussex, UK. 
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Becoming involved with McKee 
made her the first marine 
archaeologist. But it would take 
another three years before she learned 
to dive. 


After forming the Mary Rose 
Committee, they organized Project 
Solent Ships to search for other 
wrecks. To prevent pirate salvage, =~ 
they leased the Mary Rose site from 
the crown for £1 a year. 


At the time, the operating salvage law 

came from the Merchant Shipping 

Act of 1894. This required auctioning 
off salvage for the benefit of salvors 
and the Crown. McKee and his partners could 
have become quite wealthy by doing this, but 
instead followed Edith Pretty’s example. She was 
the owner of Sutton Hoo, where she discovered 
Anglo-Saxon treasure. Around 1941, she donated 
it to the British Museum for the benefit of the 
nation. Sutton Hoo is 95 miles northeast of 
London and 11 miles northeast of Ipswich. Her 
story was portrayed in the 2021 movie The Dig. 


Further salvage on the Mary Rose continued from 
1968 to 1971. They dredged and water-jetted 
trenches in the area, finding a 1500s cannon and 
the ship’s frame. Then in 1973, Britain passed a 
new Protection of the Wrecks Act, which finally 
protected licensees against pirate salvage. The 
new law no longer directed artifacts had to be sold 
for the benefit of the Crown, the Receiver, and 
salvors. The Mary Rose Committee then became a 
registered charity. 


In 1975, Prince Charles, a trained scuba diver, 
dived on her. The Mary Rose Committee changed 
to the Mary Rose Trust in 1979, and Prince 
Charles agreed to become President of the Trust to 
help raise funds. 


They scuba dived off a catamaran, the Roger 
Greville, then off a larger ship, the S/eipner, which 
was big enough to air-lift or crane-lift objects onto 
its decks. Despite avoiding decompression diving, 
one volunteer died from vomiting while diving. 
Diving was difficult — weather often forced them 
to cancel dives and visibility was often only three 
feet. The Mary Rose was the first large-scale 
shipwreck archaeological study. 


After excavating around the wreck in 1979, they 
dug seven trenches under it and in 1982, 
discovered the ship’s bell. 


“ae 


in 1982 on 217-ton floating fram 


That year, they decided to raise the Mary Rose 
intact. In 1961, Sweden had raised the Vasa intact 
over a 20-month period in Stockholm. She was 
well preserved as she rested in colder, deeper 
waters where the Teredo worm was inactive. 


McKee, Rule, and their experts decided on a 
lifting cradle cushioned by a mattress made of 
conformable rubber bags filled with water, which 
they could later replace with air. 


Before lifting the skeleton, they strengthened it 
with bolts and steel stays. First, they lifted the 
skeleton underwater onto the lifting cradle. Then, 
on October 11, they lifted it out of the water onto 
a 217-ton floating frame. Sixty million people 
watched on TV as they towed her to Portsmouth 
harbor. 


Her skeleton included around 3,000 timbers and 
17,000 artifacts, including 140 longbows, all 
preserved by the mud. The next year, the National 
Geographic wrote an article about it. 


From 1982 to 1994, the museum sprayed it with 
cold fresh water, to prevent drying, cracking, and 
marine organism growth. After two years, they 
were able to turn the ship to 30 degrees rather 
than 60 degrees from vertical. 


In 1995, spraying switched to polyethylene glycol 
(PEG) for 7 years, a wax-like chemical which 
penetrated wood. Conservators had already 
successfully used PEG on the Vasa. In 2002, they 
switched to a different grade of PEG until 2011. 


In all, they salvaged 19,000 artifacts, of which 
they have conserved 11,000. This included 172 
yew longbows, 2,500 arrows (poplar with iron 
heads), 25 bronze and iron cannon, tableware, 
cooking pots, musical instruments, clothing, 
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cannon shot, swords, equipment and tools. They 
used large freeze driers for waterlogged artifacts. 
The conventional process to remove water is 
heating, which evaporates water. Freeze drying is 
different. They freeze object in a vacuum, causing 
the ice to change to vapor by a process called 
sublimation. They also found the remains of 179 
men, mostly in their 20s. 
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Using yew bows, trained longbowmen could 
shoot 300 yards, 12 times a minute. They also 
shot fire arrows. Salvage included a gimbal 
compass, and a “square murderer,” a special 
swivel mounted gun firing grape shot handled by 
one man. A new museum opened in 2012. In 
2016, the hull became dry enough to display. 
Pictured is a 2003 five pound silver proof 
commemorating Mary Roses sinking in 1545. 
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RILL COVE 1618 
(LIZARD SILVER WRECK) 


In August 1618, a Spanish ship from St. Lucas 
(perhaps the same as St. Lucia in the West Indies) 
wrecked off Lizard point (see map). She carried 
silver bars and pieces of eight. Local residents 
salvaged the wreck the same year. 


Sir John Killigrew from Falmouth, Cornwall, 
lived from 1583 to 1633. Locals described him as 
a “good and sober man, unfortunate throughout 
his life.” The local noble, he had an unhappy 
marriage and divorced his wife after a long and 
costly legal battle. 


Killigrew said they got £3,300 of silver bars from 
the wreck but implied they came from a Dutch 
ship. This was equivalent to 13,200 crowns of 
silver. In 1621, he commented that 25 ships 
wrecked off Lizard point in 12-20 years. He 
petitioned the crown repeatedly to erect a 
lighthouse, perhaps wanting to collect dues from 
each ship that passed. He said he built a 
lighthouse at Lizard Point and today, a circular 
stone structure could be the remains of it 
overlooking Rill Cove. 


In 1629, Jacob Johnson, a Dutch diver with a 
patented apparatus (likely a diving bell), tried to 
salvage the wreck. But Killigrew forbade him, 
wanting to preserve the silver bars for the King’s 
salvors and royal share. 


Both James I (1603-1625) and Charles I 
(1625-1649) worried about their royal share of 
salvage and banned others from salvaging the 
bars. James I (1603-1625) commanded Sir Francis 


ocation of places referred to in Rill Cove Wreck section. 


Kynance Cove in foreground, Rill Cove behind it. 


Vivian (King’s Council, a high-up lawyer) to 
deliver the silver bars to the Earl of Nottingham. 
Even in the 1600s, locals realized the periodic 
shifting of sands which covered the treasure 30 
feet below the waterline. 


In 1704, Robert Davis, a shipbuilder from Leith, 
Scotland, claimed he dived “several fathoms” in 
his diving engine, recovering more silver than 
others. But he did not say how much more! 


In 1969, and later in 1974, Mike Hall and Ken 
Simpson of the Lizard Diving Center investigated 
an iron trawler wreck from 1968, the Kerris Reed. 
They found artifacts and coins consistent with a 
1618 wreck, but no definitive identification of the 
wreck. The site was off Rill Cove cliff just north 
of Kynance Cove (see picture). 


Britain placed the wreck under the Protection of 
Wrecks Act in 1973. Archaeologists worked from 
1976 to 1990 under Ken Simpson, site licensee, 
then under Mike Hall, licensee from 1991 to 
2005. 


No ship structure has ever been found except for 
an anchor, iron nails, an iron bolt, and a wooden 
pulley block. Authorities have calculated wreck 
dates between 1610 and 1618. The vessel was 
probably not a warship, as salvors have only 
found three small cannons, suggesting a lightly 
armed merchantman. The anchor measured 12 1/2 
feet, suggesting a 350 ton vessel. But we do not 
know what sort of anchor it was, or even if it 
came from another ship. 


Millions of tons of sand drift on and off the site, 
burying it in 10 feet of sand 30 feet below the 
surface for years at a time. 
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Salvors have recovered 8, 4, and 2 reales cobs of 
Philip I and III, mostly Mexico City cobs (see 
picture), but also Potosi and Spain cobs. Most 
coins are thin from corrosion and in a poor 
condition like this one. A normal 8-real cob 
should weigh 26 grams. This weighs only 12 
grams. 


The ship’s identity is unknown, but promoters 
have advertised it as “the fabled silver wreck,” 
and “the most famous shipwreck in Cornwall.” 


Of 4,556 artifacts listed in a 1994 finds list, 86 
were not silver coins. The later Rill Cove Finds 
Record project in 2008 only lists 2,166 artifacts, 
of which 145 were not silver coins. However, the 
Finds Record does not list coins and artifacts 
found by others. The Finds Records show: 
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In 1976, Richard Larn and Roy Davis found an 
iron breech-loading swivel gun. Margaret Rule of 
the Mary Rose Trust offered to conserve it if they 
could display it on long-term loan. Then, in 1978, 


Certificate of Authenticity 


The Rill Cove Wreck 


A 17th Century Merchantman Wrecked at Rill Cove, 
The Lizard, Cirea 1618 


This is to certify that the coin or artifact accompanying this certificate is authentic as described, and 
was carefully researched through all available sources of information. What you now have is a genuine and 
historical piece of history from the shipwreck of Rill Cove. 


The fabled "Silver Wreck" is felt by many to be the most famous shipwreck in Cornwall. It was discovered 
during the 1970s when divers were seeking the remains of a sunken fishing vessel in the Rill Cove near 
the "Lizard"; they were successful in finding the shattered remains of the "Kerris Reed" which sank in the 
1960s, and also found a large quantity of silver coins and artifacts from a ship which had sunk 350 years 
earlier. 


As with many other shipwreck sites, this has a deep covering of sand which moves along the bottom in 
an unpredictable manner, making salvage work difficult and leaving salvors at the mercy of nature. In 
addition to the hardships involved in recovering materials from this site, there is a certain fascination with 
all the documentation about it, involving such personages as James |, Charles |, high Court officers, Cornish 
knights and piratical nobles, a lighthouse builder, famous divers, and so on. One view of the documentation 
comes in a command to Sir Francis Vivian by the King's Council to deliver up to the Earl of Nottingham 
"certain barrs of silver lately taken upp out of the sea on the coaste of Cornwall." 


As with many other wrecks, the English monarchs were concerned about receiving the Royal share, yet 
at times James, and later Charles, forbade Sir Francis or anyone else to recover silver from this wreck. 
Someone finally advised the King that the shifting sand at the site could permanently conceal the treasure 
as Sir Francis was ordered to recovery work without delay, since "if that means be not used to take up the 
said barres this somer beinge the best and cheifest tyme of yeare for effectinge thereof it is likely that the 
roughe and boisterous storms of the nexte winter will overwhelme it with so much sand and gravel that 
it wil be a matter both difficulte and hopeless to recover any of them hereafter." How correct these words 
were to be, for, although they did recover the bars of silver, the coins remained on the bottom. 


In 1621, divers were employed and large sums of money paid as rewards to those who handed over any 
silver in their possession. One of the most famous of all early divers, Jacob Johnson, the pioneer of salvage 
diving in England, tried to work the wreck site in 1628 but was prevented by Sir John Killigrew. Sir John 
had made frequent petitions to the Crown to be allowed to erect a light-beacon on the Lizard to reduce the 
tragic loss of life by shipwreck there, but his real motive was to collect dues from every ship that passed. 


The real identity of the Rill Cove wreck will probably never be known. Killigrew implies in correspondence 
that the "Silver Wreck" was a Dutchman; however, no documentation or other evidence exists to support 
this. The real mystery is that no one seems to have claimed the wreck and its treasure, which continues 
to offer the opportunity of acquiring some of its historic silver coin. 


ee 
Certificate of Authenticity for Rill Cove Wreck 
Mexico City 8 reales cob. 


the Mary Rose Trust offered to return the swivel 
gun. It is now displayed at the Charlestown 
Shipwreck Treasure Museum in Cornwall near St 
Austell (see preceding map). 
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JOANNA 1682 


Joanna was the first English East Indiaman to 
wreck off South Africa. Weighing 550 tons, she 
carried 36 guns and 110 crew under Captain 
Robert Brown. Built in 1671 for the British East 
India Company (EIC), she had already made five 
return trips to India under Captain Hopefar 
Bendall between 1671 and 1681. 


Elizabeth I used part of Sir 
Francis Drake’s Peru silver 4 
(see Chapter 7) to invest in fo 
the East India Company. / 
It was chartered in 
1600, and first sailed 
to Surat in 1608. 


Under her new 
captain, Joanna left 
the Downs in 
February 1682, in a 
fleet with four others: 
Nathaniel, 
Williamson, Welfare, 
and Sampson. She '\ 
carried around 70 chests 
of silver cobs and bullion, 
lead, copper, and trade goods to 
exchange for spices, timber, tin, 
porcelain, and silk. 


Bound for the Bay of Bengal, and Surat in 
northwest India, she took the usual course. 
Following the Canary Current off West Africa, she 
turned into the Atlantic to avoid being caught in 
the Equatorial Counter, then picked up the 
counter-clockwise currents south of the equator. 
When she reached 35 degrees of latitude, she 
picked up the Roaring Forties. On the home leg, 
currents off East Africa flowed south, 
making for an easy journey home 
» (see globe illustration). 


w= .. When she reached 36 
— degrees latitude in May, 
foul weather prevented 
celestial and solar 
observations for eight 
days, thus separating 
her from the convoy. 


Captain Brown, 
convinced he was in 
deep seas south of the 
Cape, steered east. Just 
then, one of the crew 
reported land to the 
captain. But he ignored him. 
About 4 am on June 8, they 
struck rocks. Within minutes, water 
ose to the gun deck despite desperate 


Simon van der Stel, 2nd Cape Governor 1679-1699. 


bailing and pumping. To lighten the load and stop 
her keeling over on striking a reef, they cut down 
the masts. But by daybreak, she had keeled over 
and they could see coastline east and west. 


Descriptions say they wrecked 10 miles offshore. 
But nautical maps show depths over 100 feet this 
far out, and rocks only within half a mile of shore 
—a more likely wreck site. 


Because of the reefs, sailors feared boats might 
not make shore, so they built rafts from the masts. 
As a result, 56 men reached shore on rafts. A 
further 35 men and the captain also reached shore 
safely in two boats. 


Twenty-five men remained onboard. Of these, 18 
made it to shore on rafts. Descriptions vary, some 
saying six died, others that ten died. George 
McCall Theal in The History of South Africa 
Under Administration of the Dutch East India 
Company 1652-1795, said 104 of the 110 crew 
survived. 


Once ashore, they set out for Cape Town, about 
80 miles northwest (see map previous page). 
Luckily, Hottentot Khoi herders took them to a 
Dutchman, Captain Klass, who gave them food 
and guides for the four-day journey on foot. They 
arrived in Cape Town on June 18, at the “Castle” 
where VOC Governor Simon van der Stel (see 
picture) received them. He sent a wagon for 
Captain Brown, who had been too weak to walk. 


When Governor Stel found out they had 70 chests 
of silver, he sent a secret party under a Swede, 
Olaf Bergh, to salvage the wreck. Bergh reached 
the wreck on June 30 and found four bodies, 
which he buried. He also found 600 coins and 
flotsam. Wikipedia says he salvaged a 
considerable quantity of gold, but other 
descriptions only mention silver. 


Bergh found he could reach the wreck in calm 
weather and asked the Governor to send an 
enslaved pearl diver named Pay Mina. Using rafts, 
and presumably a diving bell, he recovered 9,000 
coins. Another estimate of his recovery was 
28,302 gulden, equivalent to 17,300 pieces of 
eight. Stel also sent a small ship, Jupiter, to help 
the salvage. When finished, Bergh arrived back in 
Cape Town with two wagon loads of salvage, 
including the ship’s bell, on September 13. 
Governor Stel rewarded him handsomely. 


His recovery was astounding for the day, just 30 
years after the VOC founded Cape Town in 1652. 
Once founded, the VOC controlled Cape Town 
and helped provision VOC ships, though non- 
VOC ships paid astronomical prices. 


Most silver chests held 100-200 kg of coins or 
bars. Joannas 70 chests held 100 kg each or 
280,000 pieces of eight (seven tons). 


Fast forward to 1982. Sealit, an amateur diving 
syndicate under Charlie Shapiro, salvaged the 
wreck. Charlie was a South African corn farmer in 
the early 1970s who learned scuba diving. One 
day, he visited his friend, Gavin Clackworthy, in 
Cape Town, who took him to the 1747 
Reygersdahl wreck site off Robben Island north of 
Cape Town. That was when the treasure bug bit 
him! 


After this, Shapiro often visited Europe to study 
archives relating to shipwrecks off South Africa. 
As soon as he found details of the Joanna, he put 
together a team of six, including Clackworthy, 
Erik Lombard, Bert Kutzer, and Andre Hartman. 


They found the wreck in 1982, on the outer reefs 
of Die Dam (see previous map), I presume within 
half a mile of shore rather than 10 miles off shore. 
They found the site covered with about 15 feet of 
sand and had to use a prop wash machine, 1.e., 
mailbox deflector to get the coins. 


They recovered well over 23,000 coins, mostly 8 
and 4 reales Charles II cobs in low grade. But 
these included many dated 1679-1681, which are 
quite rare. The cobs entered the market 
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Jan van Riebeeck, 1st Cape Governor 1652-1677 


intermittently in small quantities, usually worn 
thin and featureless like the one pictured. This 
coin is 50% underweight from attrition over 300 
years. Like this, most cobs had no encrustation. 


They also recovered a few hundred kilograms of 
silver disc ingots and saw 44 iron cannons 
(though references say the ship has only 36 guns). 
The South African Cultural History Museum and 
National Monuments Council (both in Cape 
Town) worked with them. Just 30 miles northeast 
of Die Dam is the Bredasdorp Shipwreck 
Museum, showing other shipwreck material from 
South Africa’s coast. 


The Portuguese used the Cape for re-provisioning 
starting in 1498, but never settled there. Jan van 
Riebeeck (see picture), who worked for the VOC, 
volunteered to supervise the first permanent 
settlement there in 1652. Soon, they built 
vegetable gardens, orchards and irrigation 
channels. For sheep and cattle, they bartered with 
native Khoisan (whom they called Hottentots). 
The word Hottentot may mean stutter in Dutch, a 
reference to the Khoisan clicking language. 


In 1654, the Batavian High Court in Java started 
banishing certain Asians to Cape Town. They 
became the Cape Colored and Cape Malay 


community. In 1666, the VOC replaced their 
wooden castle with a stone one. After van 
Riebeeck died in 1677, the VOC replaced him in 
1679 with Simon van der Stel, who brought grape 
vines with him, establishing the wine industry in 
South Africa. He named the area Stellenbosch 
meaning Stel’s bush. The colony also supported 
French Huguenots, and Protestant immigrants 
from German states, and Scandinavia. 


certificate: ‘ 
authenticity 


iis is to certify that this artifact was recovered off the wreck of the 
British East Indiaman Joanna which sank on 8 June, tesz. She was 
en route to Surat inthe East and wae wrecked onthe southern most 
tp of Africa, Cape Agulhas with the lose of twenty (our fives. 

Su. November, 1982, the wreck site was relocated . 
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GREAT BASSES WRECK (TAJ MAHAL) 1702 


Experts assume that around 
1703, Aurangzeb, the Mughal 
Emperor, sent out a ship from 
Surat (in northwest India). 
Perhaps destined for Indonesia, 
she carried thousands of silver 
rupees for trade. 


Most ships sailing in the area 
laid over in Galle (a port in \ 
southwest Sri Lanka), before see, 
crossing the Bay of Bengal. § 
Possibly Aurangzeb’s ship 
wrecked on the Great Basses } 
reef from a typhoon. Apparently, 
no one survived. 


Aurangzeb, the last great Aurangzeb, sluctal Emperor 1658-1707. 


Mogul Emperor, was the 
son of Shah Jahan, who 
built the Taj Mahal as a 
memorial to his beloved 
wife. The Mughal Empire 
started in 1526, when 
Babur, a Muslim warrior 
chief from today’s 
Uzbekistan, defeated the & 
Sultan of Delhi at the Battle ,,, 
of Panipat. 


By 1707, the Mughals 
controlled most of modern- 
day India. Aurangzeb was 
the sixth and last great 
Mughal Emperor. The 
empire then declined and in _ 
1739, another Muslim, “” 
Nader Shah, defeated the 
Mughals at the Battle of Karnal. 
This paved the way for the 
British East India Company 
(EIC), who _ then controlled 
India after defeating the Nawab 
of Bengal at the Battle of 
Plessey in 1757. 


The wreck is inextricably linked 
to the famous novelist and 
polymath, Sir Arthur Clarke. 
Clarke was born in 1917 in 
Somerset, UK, and raised on a 
farm. Like any boy, he loved 
dinosaurs, fossils, and 
astronomy. But his true love was 
science fiction. 
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Site of Great Basses Shipwreck. 


*, Aged 21, he moved to London 
“to take up an exciting job — 
» pensions auditor! But, while in 
*#* London, he roomed with other 
science fiction writers. 


| During the second World War, 
; aged 25, he worked as a radar 
” specialist for the RAF, who 
Oe promoted him to officer status as 
Meee an instructor. After the War, he 
@ee got a degree in math and 
ae physics. While still studying, he 
became president of the British 
Interplanetary Society and 
' argued for satellites to be used 
in telecommunications. 


He found time to write 
several books, including 
The Exploration of Space 


| — Mughal Empire, 1525 (Babur) (TEST), which helped 


[Ate by 1605 akbar persuade Kennedy that man 
= Added by 1707(Aurangeeb) | COUId reach the moon. 
Tired of dreary British 
weather, he moved to Sri 
Lanka in 1956, where he 
~ enjoyed scuba diving. 
There, he set up a dive shop 

™ reminiscent of Mel Fisher. 
~ Meanwhile, he continued 
publishing science fiction 
books. 


sane 


“ Mike Wilson, explored a 
reef with two young boys 
from the US consulate. They 
planned an archaeologic salvage 
in 1962, but Clarke fell ill with 
polio that year. 


After recovery in 1963, Clarke 
dove and helped salvage coins 
and artifacts from the wreck, 
including 1701 and 1702 Surat 
rupees, standard Mughal coinage. 
But the coins had no VOC 
imprint to suggest VOC coinage. 
Robert W. Hoge, American 
Numismatic Association Curator, 
could find only one known 
example of a 1701 Surat rupee at 
the time. 
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Peter Throckmorton, a diver 
and underwater archaeology 
fan, described their salvage 
diving camp at Kirinda 
Lighthouse on the southern 
coast of Sri Lanka in 1963, 
saying while diving, they 
found dangerously strong 
currents. The wreck lay in a 
15-25 foot wide coral channel 
running east/west. They also 
found four anchors and iron 
and bronze cannon. 


They thought it might be a 
VOC wreck. But neither the 
VOC nor the British EIC Ki 
reported any wrecks there. 
Wood sample analysis §& 
suggested Asian woods. ges 
Throckmorton concluded the 
ship’s origin was a mystery, , 
perhaps a ship sailing from 
Surat to the East. 


In 1964, Clarke wrote 
Treasure of the Great Reef, 
describing the find. The 
Mughals had packed 25 
pound sacks of 1,000 coins 
into wooden chests. In 1961, 
he donated a sack of them to 
the Smithsonian Museum. 


A second sack clump resided 
in the Clarke Archives (which 
Clarke playfully called m. mS 


Clarkives) in Taunton, UK, Gir Arthur Clarke i in 1965 on one of ihe film 
sets of 2001, A Space Odyssey. 


also ending up in the 
Smithsonian. 


Someone stole a third clump out of Sri Lanka in 
1992 and sold it to Trump Plaza for $1 million. It 
subsequently appeared on eBay, selling for 
$700,000, then on the US TV series Pawn Star, 
who sold it for $200,000. 


Captain Carl Fismer, a treasure hunter, bought 
other clumps which he broke up and marketed 
after 1992. He visited Clarke, now disabled, and 
made one last dive with him before he died in 
2008. 


Although Clarke married for six months, he 
described Leslie Ekanayake, a young Sri Lankan, 
s “the only perfect friend of a lifetime,” and is 


irinda Lighthouse, south Sri Lanka. 


buried with him. Leslie 
died aged 29 from a 
motorcycle accident in 
1977. Another attraction of 
Sri Lanka was their more 
lenient homosexuality law 
in the 1950s. 


After contracting polio in 
1962, he developed post- 
polio syndrome. After 
1988, he spent most of his 
-. time in a wheelchair. 
Interestingly, injectable 
polio vaccine became 
available in US in 1955. I 
recall my mother being 
thrilled that I could receive 
the vaccine in France in 
1958. As a medical student 
in the late 1960s, I met a 
man who developed polio 
and was in an iron lung. 
The Subject oF 
immunization inevitably 
came up, and he said, “I 
just never got round to 
. getting it.” 


Se ga 


In the 1980s, Clarke 
started a TV series. The 
Queen knighted him in 
-, 2000 for services to 
~? literature — he wrote 
nearly 100 books! One of 
them was, 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, which became a 
famous movie. 


The coin shown is an 
Aurangzeb Surat silver 
rupee from the Great 
Basses wreck dated 1702. 
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The Treasure of the Great Reef. Harper and 
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HMS ASSOCIATION 1707 


In 1697, the British Royal Navy launched the 
1,459 ton HMS Association, a second-rate ship- 
of-the-line. Carrying 96 guns, she had a 
complement of 790 sailors. 


The Royal Navy had a 
warship rating system. 
Under Henry VIII, the 
Anthony Roll categorized 
England’s 58 ships as ships, 
galleasses, pinnaces and 
row barges. Then in 1604, 
under James I, they divided 
warships into: 


* Royal Ships, 42-55 guns 
carrying > 500 men 

¢ Great Ships, 38-40 guns 

¢ Middling Ships, 30-32 
guns 


* Small Ships, < 30 guns Carlos II, King of Spain 1665-1700. 


In the late 1620s, they called 

them first, second, third, and fourth rate ships, 
later extending to 6 ratings. They based the rating 
on the number of guns and on the number of men 
needed to man the ship. Seamen’s pay was based 
on the ship’s rating. They paid you more if you 
did the same job on a higher rated ship. 


When ships moved to cannonade facing each 
other, they organized them in lines facing each 
other. They then called them 
first, second, and third rate 
ships-of-the-line. Fourth 
rate ships had 50-60 guns 
and were ships-of-the-line 
until 1756, when the gf 
Admiralty felt them too 
small to engage in 
cannonade. They used lower — 
rated ships as convoy | 


escorts, East Indiamen, and 
blockade ships. 


HMS Association served as 
Sir Cloudesley Shovell’s 
flagship during the War of 
Spanish Succession. What | 
was that all about? 


Carlos II of Spain suffered © 
from severe Habsburg jaw, 
hydrocephalus and epilepsy. 


His jaw overbite prevented Vice Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovell. 


him from chewing food, and he lived on a liquid 
diet. He became king at the age of four (under a 
regent) until he died, aged 38 in 1700. 


He was the tragic end of the inbred Habsburgs. 
From the moment he was 
born, everyone was waiting 
for him to die. They called 
him “El Hechizado” — the 
bewitched because of his 
deformity. 


Carlos was granduncle to 
Philip Bourbon of Anjou, 
whom he named as his 
successor on his deathbed 
(Carlos had no children). 


The French Bourbons were 
Catholic like the Spanish. 
But it was a foregone 
conclusion that Protestants 
would find a unified 
Catholic France and Spain 
too powerful a force in Europe. The 13-year War 
of Spanish Succession ensued, which killed about 
a million people. It ended with the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which forbade unifying the Spanish and 
French crowns. Thus European powers hoped to 
preserve the balance of power. 


During the war, British, Austrian and Dutch forces 
combined to fight France and Spain. In 1702, 
England captured the Spanish treasure fleet at 
Vigo in Spain while the 
French tried to protect it. 
England then sent a fleet 
under Sir Cloudesley Shovell 
to capture Gibraltar from 
_ Spain in 1704. In 1707, they 
sailed to Toulon to take the 
' French fleet. The French 
responded by scuttling the 
entire fleet to stop it from 
falling into English hands. 


_Shovell returned from the 
Mediterranean with his 21- 
ship fleet to spend the winter 
of 1707 in England. The fleet 
included 15 ships-of-the-line, 
‘four fire ships, and two 
| others. But they hit such foul 
weather, they could not even 
determine latitude (done by 
measuring the sun by day, or 
the North Star by night). 
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Admiral Shovell’s actual and judged position on October 21, 1707. They would sail east-northeast to 


reach what they thought was Falmouth, but instead wrecked on the Scilly Isles. Courtesy Google Earth. 


On October 21, 1707, soundings showed they 
had come to the edge of the continental shelf. 
Luckily, they got a good latitude reading too, 
all suggesting they were 200 miles west- 
southwest of the Scilly Isles. They were 
actually 60 miles west of this (see map). 


On October 22, the fleet again took 
soundings. They thought they were close to 
Falmouth at 6 pm. But by 8 pm four ships 
wrecked on the Scilly Isles. 


HMS Association hit the outer Gilstone rock 
(see map) sinking within three or four 
minutes, extinguishing 800 lives. Three other | 
ships sank: HMS Eagle, a 70-gun third rate 
ship-of-the-line with 800 men; HMS Romney, 
a 50-gun fourth rate ship-of-the-line with 290 
men, and HMS Firebrand, a fireship, with a 
crew of 40 (who had 12-23 survivors). 


Overall, 1,900 perished, though authorities 
have estimated numbers between 1,400 and 
2,000. 


Admiral Shovell’s body washed up on Porth © 
Hellick Cove on St. Mary’s the next day (see — 
Scilly Isles map) seven miles away from the | 
wreck. 


HMS ‘despeiation teak site on Scilly Isles. Chitiay Google Earth. 
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Several fables have arisen: 

1. Admiral Shovell summoned a council about 
the fleet position on October 22. But ship logs 
do not record that. 

2. A sailor from the Scilly Isles warned Shovell 
that the fleet was off course, as he could smell 
burning kelp, common in the Scillies. 
Furthermore, Shovell had him hanged for 
inciting mutiny. Naval historians refute this as 
a myth. But Dava Sobel resuscitated the tale 
for her book Longitude. 

3. Shovell was still barely alive on reaching St. 
Mary’s where a Scilly Isles woman (some say 
two) murdered him for his emerald ring. Some 
say she hacked off his finger to get the ring. 
Thirty years later, on her deathbed, the woman 
confessed to a clergyman and gave him the 
ring who returned it to the family. However, 
the family never received the ring. All that 
remains is a hearsay confession. In fact, Harry 
Pennick, a local fisherman, found Shovell’s 
body with his Admiral’s commission in his 
pocket. After a temporary burial, Queen Ann 
directed that Shovell be exhumed. A Plymouth 
physician embalmed him (no mention of a 
missing finger!) before a burial and ceremony 
at Westminster Abbey. 


In 1700, Edmond Halley (later Astronomer Royal 
in 1720) had published a warning that pilots were 
ignoring a magnetic variation of about 7 degrees 
west in the area, making the Scilly Isles appear 15 
miles further north in pilot books than they were. 


In 1832, James Rennell published a book 
describing a northern current in the area which 
built up when strong westerly winds blew. This 


Engraving of HMS Association sinking off Scilly Isles. 


could easily push a ship into the Scillies when 
they thought they were sailing to Falmouth. 


Navigators relied on soundings to identify the 


continental shelf about 600 feet below the surface. 
Off the edge of the shelf, the sea is well over 
1,000 feet deep. 


Shovell’s pilots made a latitude error of about 40 
miles too south. This, plus incorrect pilot charts, 
and the Rennell current, which appeared during 
the storm, put them in the wrong place. 


After reading Dava Sobel’s Longitude, I thought 
the main significance of HMS Association's 
sinking was that it led to solving longitude. But 
the reality is a little different. 


After losing around 2,000 sailors and four ships, 
the Admiralty surveyed naval compasses from 
other vessels in Shovell’s fleet, finding only four 
of 112 compasses serviceable! 


For centuries, sailors understood latitude (where 
you were north-south). But they relied on dead 
reckoning for longitude (where you were east- 
west). Dead reckoning used speed and compass 
direction. But long voyages out of the sight of 
land often led to errors. HMS Association's wreck 
in 1707 raised the problem yet again. 


What led to the Board of Longitude was a petition 
to parliament in 1714 by merchants and seamen, 
asking for a solution to longitude. 


Later that year, parliament passed the Longitude 
Act. It established a Board of Longitude and 
offered prizes for solutions: 


yy £10,000 if error <1 degree=60 nautical miles 

yy £15,000 if error <40 minutes or 40 nautical 
miles 

yy £20,000 if error <30 minutes or 30 nautical 
miles 


The person who solved longitude was John 
Harrison. Born in 1683, John grew up in 
Yorkshire as a carpenter like his father. While 
incapacitated with smallpox aged six, his family 
gave him a clock to amuse him. First fascinated, 
and later obsessed by clocks, they would become 
the solution. John was also musical and became a 
choirmaster in his local church. 


Aged 20, he built his first clock entirely of wood. 
He spent years building chronometers — 
supremely accurate clocks, with a myriad of his 
innovations. 
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Finally, The Board of Longitude tested his H4 
(fourth clock) on a journey to Kingston, Jamaica 
in 1761. They found it accurate to within 1.25 
minutes or one nautical mile over 81 days! They 
compared the difference between the chronometer 
from home base and the local clock (judged by the 
sun’s peak at midday) to estimate longitude. 


Harrison’s H4 used in 1761. 


You would think that was a slam dunk! Not so 
fast! The Board of Longitude decided that his 
invention could just have been pure luck! So they 
only gave him £10,000 instead of the promised 
£20,000! 


Incensed, Harrison took part in a second trial, 
which gave an error of less than 10 miles. The 
Board met again in 1765. Again, they said it could 
have been luck! Good Lord! Was there no end to 
their stinginess! 


Again incensed, Harrison sought an audience with 
King George III, who tested his clock for ten 
weeks and found an accuracy of one third of a 
second a day! In 1773, despite George III’s 
support, the Board of Longitude awarded Harrison 
only another £8,750, not the extra £10,000 due to 


> 


John Harrison, clockmaker extraordinaire 1693-1776. 


him. John died in 1776 and it was left to his sons 
to sue for the full reward. Captain James Cook 
used a copy of the H4 to sail to Australia, where it 
proved spectacularly successful. 


The Revolutionarv Captain Cook. 
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To return to the HMS Association wreck, in 1710, 
salvors found it at 25 feet. They recovered seven 
bronze and several iron cannon, but little else. 


The wreck then remained untouched until 1967, 
when the Royal Naval Air Command SubAqua 
Club dove from the Minesweeper HMS 
Puttenham under the command of Engineer Lt. 
Ron Graham. They found the wreck between 30 
and 120 feet below sea level. 


Subsequently, three diving teams took part: 

* Royal Naval SubAqua Club. 

¢ Blue Sea Divers (Jim Heslin, Terry Hiron and 
Don Bates) who found over 8,000 coins 

* Roland Morris, who lived in Penzance, 
Cornwall. Trained as a carpenter, locksmith, 
then mechanic, he started beekeeping, a 
restaurant, then salvaging wrecks. He wrote 
Island Treasure, describing HMS Association. 


The divers’ free-for-all led to the Protection of 
Wrecks Act of 1973. Before then, they split 
proceeds between the salvors and the Duchy of 
Cornwall, according to the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1894. Britain’s famous Treasure Trove Act 
passed in 1996 for land based finds. 


Divers salvaged artifacts included Shovell’s 
chamber pot, which sold for £2,700, and a silver 
dining plate, which sold for £2,100. Other 
artifacts were: bronze cannon (one sold for 


Certificate of Authenticity 


H.M.S. Association 


Although the war with France over the Spanish succession was at its height, the Art of 
Eighteenth Century warfare did not necessitate winter campaigns, and thus, as the summer 
of 1707 drew to a close, the bulk of the British Mediterranean Fleet prepared to return to 
England. Sailing orders were issued on September 29th and twenty-one warships, including 
the Flagship Association, set sail from Gibraltar under the command of Rear Admiral Sir 
Cloudesly Shovell, Commander in Chief Mediterranean. It had been an eventful year and the 
fleet, in close cooperation with the Duke of Savoy, had taken an active part in the combined 
attack on Toulon. Although the final assault had not been a success, many French ships had 
been destroyed and the town heavily bombarded. Such action demanded considerable 
refitting, and the fleet was more than ready for the security of Spithead. On the voyage 
northward the squadron encountered exceptionally severe weather conditions with the result 
that on October 21st the Admiral ordered the fleet to "heave to" and take soundings. A 
lengthy conference concluded the fleet's position to be in the latitude of Ushant, near the 
coast of France, but in actual fact the appalling weather had driven them one hundred miles 
west of this point, and only two hours sailing time south of the Scilly Isles. In the belief that 
the clear channel lay ahead of them, the Flagship herself led the way into the storm. Daylight 
faded, the weather worsened, the compact line of ships slowly dispersed until about 8:20 
p.m. Without warning the Association struck the outer ledge of the Gilstone Reef. Despite the 
fact that the Admiral's barge had time to get away, there were no survivors, the ship broke 
up and sank within minutes. The Admiral himself is reputed to have reached the shore only 
to be murdered, as he lay exhausted above the waterline, by a local woman who stole his 
jeweled rings. His body was concealed in the sand and exhumed when the murderess 
confessed many years later. Four other vessels, the Romney, Eagle, Firebrand, and Phoenix 
also floundered in the storm and some two thousand men perished with their Admiral. 


£7,000), swivel guns, dividers, buckles, clasps and 
buttons, cutlery, rings, watches, combs, Shovell 
and Hill silver plate with family arms, deadeyes, 
mortar, cannon balls, lead shot, and sword guards. 


Salvors sold their items, mostly coins, through 
Sotheby’s in July 1969 and January 1970, and 
later through W. H. Lane & Son. Coins included 
milled British coins from 1662 to 1705, Mexico, 
Lima and Potosi cobs, and European Spanish 
coins. Shown is a Lima 8 reales cob from the 
wreck. 


Postscript: Measuring ship tonnage. 

In 1300s, they did not weigh ships. What they 
were interested in was how much the ship could 
carry, not what it weighed. 


English tuns were 252-gallon barrels for wine, 
which weighed one English ton (full). They found 
if you multiplied the length, beam and depth of a 
ship and divided by 100, that approximated how 
many tuns of wine it could hold. Why the fuss? 
Taxes, of course! King Edward I (1272-1307) 
taxed ships based on how many tuns of wine they 
could carry. 


Thus a ship 100 feet long, 30 feet wide and 15 
feet deep usually held close to 100 x 30 x 15x 1% 
or 450 tons of wine. 


In the mid 1600s, shipbuilders realized depth was 
usually half the beam. So, they used length x 
beam x half the beam divided by 94. For a ship 
100 feet long and 30 feet wide, this gave a result 
of 478 tons. Again, the ship did not weigh 478 
tons; it carried 478 tons, called “burthen” back 
then. Today we call it “burden.” 


In 1850, ship boilers, engines, and fuel occupied a 
significant part of the hold, so they abandoned this 
volumetric system to measure cargo capacity. 


Today we measure a ship’s weight (and cargo 
weight) by the weight of water the ship displaces 
empty and full. In 1876, Samuel Plimsoll, an 
English Member of Parliament, realized you could 
paint a line on the ship’s hull to measure how 
loaded the ship was. These lines are used today to 
avoid overloading ships, and are different for 
saltwater, freshwater, tropical water, or cold water 
(water density changes with temperature). 


Recreational boat enthusiasts know their boat’s 
weights because they have to tow them on land. 
They realize that fuel, gear, and towers can add to 
the dry weight. But non-towed boats are a 
different matter. Quite confusing! 
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iv. 
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Ever Given Containershi 


7 SY 
: 


obstructing Suez Gaia March 2021. 


An instructive lesson was the Ever Given, the 
containership that got stuck in the Suez Canal and 
stopped traffic for a week. Every day, 3-5 million 
tonnes of shipping cross the Suez Canal and 
Egypt lost about $100 million in revenue during 
that week. Here are Ever Givens weight listings: 


* Gross Tonnage 220,940 tonnes 
* Net Tonnage 99,155 tonnes 

* Deadweight 199,625 tonnes 

* Capacity 20,124 TEUs 


Gross tonnage is based on the moulded volume of 
all enclosed spaces of a ship and is not the ship’s 
weight empty or full. 


Net tonnage is a unit-less concept used to 
calculate port duties, based on moulded volume of 
cargo spaces — again, not the ship’s weight. 


Deadweight is the maximum permissible full load 
to the Plimsoll line. It measures the vessel’s 
weight carrying capacity, not the ship’s weight. 
Deadweight is the weight of water displaced 
between the Plimsoll lines when carrying no 
cargo, and when fully laden. They measure it in 
metric tons (1,000 kg) called tonnes. 


TEUs are Twenty-foot Equivalent Units. Their 
size and weight are inexact. They are standard 
metal containers measuring 20 feet long x 8 feet 
wide x 9 feet high. Heights vary from 4ft 3in to 
9ft 6in. Lengths range from 5 to 45 feet. Though a 
45 foot container is theoretically 2.25 TEUs, they 
are commonly designated as 2 TEUs. On land, 


trucks and rail can transport 45-foot long units 
between loading points (intermodal transport). 


Confusingly, Ever Given in 2021 was registered in 
Panama, owned by Japan, chartered by Taiwan, 
and managed by Germany. Starting in 1956, 
containerization led to ships carrying 1,000 TEUs. 
Today, ships carrying 20,000 TEU ships are 
common. TEUs are 2 tonnes empty and up to 12 
tonnes loaded. Thus, a 20,000 TEU containership 
carries a maximum of 240,000 tonnes, though 
many containers are much lighter. 
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FEVERSHAM 1711 


One of the fascinating things about shipwrecks is 
that they show a time capsule. For HMS 
Feversham, the numismatic time capsule was 
New York City in 1711. Ships would not take on 
lots of coppers, counterfeit or otherwise, but 
might take on common circulating silver for 
supplies, though individual sailors might have 
coppers. 


Built in Shoreham, England in 1696, some called 
HMS Feversham a “one-and-a-half decker.” She 
was a small fifth-rate warship, called a frigate, 
which the Royal Navy used to escort supply ships. 
With 36 guns, she measured 107 feet long and 28 
feet wide, and was 372 tons of burden. To operate, 
she needed 196 sailors, but she only had 150, 
some of whom they impressed. Whether this 
contributed to her later wrecking is unknown. 
Captained by Robert Paxton, she escorted three 
transports, Neptune, Mary, and Joseph due for 
Quebec. 


The War of Spanish Succession resulted when “El 
Hechizado”. Carlos II of Spain, passed his throne 
to his grandnephew, a French Catholic, in 1700. 
Protestant Europe would not leave two united 
Catholic superpowers unopposed. This theater of 
war spread to North America, which historians 
call Queen Anne’s War. So, in 1711, the British 
Crown laid plans to attack French Quebec. 


Though they kept it secret even from the 
Admiralty, French spies found out and warned 
Quebec! As often happened, Britain chose its 
leaders for their connections and politics rather 
than for their ability. Admiral Sir Hovenden 
Walker led the ships, and Brigadier-General John 
Hill led the military. 


Admiral Walker spoke to Massachusetts Captain 
Southack, chief pilot for the expedition. Southack 
pointed out he had never been up the St. 
Lawrence, neither did he know any pilots who 
had. Also, he realized the navy needed shallower 
bottom boats to navigate it, and that planners had 
ignored sustaining the army during the severe 
Canadian winter. Wisely, he begged off joining 
the expedition! 


Despite these misgivings, a fleet of 9-12 warships, 
2 bomb vessels and 49-60 transport and other 
ships set sail from Boston in July 1711, carrying 
7,500 troops and 6,000 sailors. 


Because of winds blowing from the northwest, 
and without proper charts or pilots, the fleet 
sheltered at Gaspé Bay (see map) on August 18. 
When the wind blew from the southeast, they then 
sailed to the St. Lawrence Estuary, thinking they 
were in the middle of the river. But, enveloped by 
fog at night, they were 25 miles too far north and 
a gale blew them towards the shore. They hit the 
north shore (see map showing the shore running 
north/south) on August 22/23. Admiral Walker 
lost eight ships, with 740-850 soldiers and 150 
sailors drowned. He aborted the expedition. 


Sir Francis Nicholson, a previous governor of 
Virginia and Maryland, meanwhile led an army 
assault by land to meet up with them in Quebec. 
When he heard Walker’s expedition had failed, he 
tore off his wig and threw it to the ground in 
disgust! No doubt, choice language followed! 


The French commemorated the naval fiasco by 
calling the place “the English spot” or Pointe-aux- 
Anglais (see map previous page). In like fashion, 
the English still call toilets by the French word, 
“lieu,” (spelt loo in English) meaning “place!” 


Walker hung around for five days to save as many 
men and supplies as possible, then withdrew to 
Sidney on Nova Scotia. There, he sent the 
colonial ships back to Boston. The British 
contingent returned directly to England. 


Because of his political connections, Tories 
ignored his conduct and appointed him 
Commodore in Jamaica in 1712. There he 
quarreled with the Governor until recalled to 
London the next year. When George I succeeded 
Queen Anne in 1714, the Whigs came to power. 
Without patronage and stripped of his rank, 
Walker lost his half-pay and was told to provide a 
full account of his failed expedition. Though 
never formally charged, his reputation never 
recovered. He died from a stroke in Ireland, 10-13 
years later, a broken man. 


Leaving just one day before news of the failed 
expedition, HMS Feversham, under Captain 
Paston, left New York City on September 17. She 
escorted three transport ships to supply the 
Quebec fleet. But during a storm on October 7, 
she and her three transports hit rocks off Scatarie 
Island off Nova Scotia (see map). Of 150 crew, 
102 died. 


The survivors from the Feversham and the three 
transports (82 men) offered a passing French 
fishing ketch, Talente, £200 to take them to New 
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Map showing fleet’s route to St. Lawrence, and Feversham’s route to Scatarie. Courtesy Google Earth. 


York. The Captain, Dennis Courtin de St. Aignian, 
dumped his load of fish and took them. They 
arrived in New York on November 12, saved from 
a deadly winter marooning on a barren island. 


Royal Navy ships in those days could draw cash 
from the Executive Department Colonial Office 
for provisions. The captain and purser had to sign 
such a request and had to detail how they spent 
the money. These funds were rounded up locally 
and are a local time capsule of £1,493 of silver 
from New York City. Archaeologists call this a 
merchant’s hoard. 


To stop the French from getting any of the 
cannons, in the summer of 1712, Britain tried to 
salvage the still visible wreck in 30 feet of water. 
But treacherous currents prevented them. 


In 1968, Alex Storm, the salvor of Chameau, 
discovered the wreck site and worked it. 
Archaeologists objected, but after three years 
came to a settlement. Finally, in 1972, Storm sold 
the rest of the coins to the Bank of Canada 
Museum in Ottawa. 


In 1982, Robert MacKinnon, a former RCMP 
Sergeant and scuba diver, carefully planned a 
salvage program. After two years of paperwork, 
the Canadian government allowed him and his 
team to salvage the wreck. The team comprised 
Philip Masters, a shipwreck researcher; Michael 
Emmerman, a money management expert; and 
John Levin, a retired judge. They gridded it with 
nylon rope (which helped them negotiate the 
treacherous currents). 


They found Feversham’ wood had long since 
disintegrated, leaving only artifacts, including 
coins, cannon, cutlery, cannon balls, cooking 
utensils, glass and pottery and silverware. The 
Maritime Museum of the Atlantic in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, displays an exhibit of the wreck. 
Shown is a nicely preserved 1694 two reales 
Potosi cob from the wreck. 


Joseph Lasser, the numismatic benefactor of the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, wrote in The 
Numismatist in February 1989, describing 229 lots 
of coins salvaged and sold by Christie’s that 
month. This catalog gives the best details of the 
wreck and its history. 
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Subsequently, Stacks auctioned a second series of 
93 lots of coins from the wreck. Both auctions had 
multiple coin lots, and both illustrated important 
points about colonial American numismatics. The 
breakdown was: 


@ Spanish American coins 82% 
@ Massachusetts silver coins 14% 
© Lion Daalders 1.8% 

© British milled coins 1.5% 


From this table, you can see that 34% of Spanish 
4 and 8 reales were plugged. Also, 66% of 
Spanish coins were one real coins either as struck, 
or as cut fractions. The commonest denominations 
in order were: 1, 2, 8, half, then 4 reales. 


While colonial gold coins sometimes later had 
weight plugs accompanied by goldsmith’s stamps 
(called regulated gold), plugged silver coins are 
rare except from the Feversham. 


41 other coins auctioned were: 


@ 18 Netherlands Lion Daalders 
@ 15 British silver milled coins 
@ 5 Seville cobs 


833 Coins distribution Christies & Stacks 


Un I/D 


Mexico 


Lima 


Potosi 


Bogota 


Cut 
Fractions 


Plugged 


Total 


@ 1 Cuzco 2 Escudo cob 
©@ 1 Star of Lima 2 reales cob 
©@ 1 Portuguese Cruzado 


HMS Charles Galley built 1676, rebuilt 1693, 32-gun fifth-rate ship, similar to HMS Feversham. 
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Certificate of Authenticity 


Feversham, sunk in 1711 off Nova Scotia, Canada 


The Feversham was on its way north with three other ships from New York to Quebec with provisions and 
cash to assist a British campaign against the French when all four ships sank on and around Scatarie Island off 
Cape Breton in a storm On October 7, ne About 100 people died in the disaster, while the remaining 49 
survivors were able to bribe a passing French fisherman to take them to New York for 200 pounds. 
Apparently no one—British or French—was able to salvage anything from the wreck in its time. 


In 1968 the wrecksite of the Feversham was rediscovered by a ge of divers led by famous Canadian 
salvager, Alex Storm, whose recoveries were sold privately to a *highly-reputable Canadian institution” in 


1972 In the mid-1980s the Feversham was salvaged again by a new group of divers. The Feversham’s 
rnumismatic yield was small in comparison with Spanish galleon treasures, but quite important as a cross- 
section of coinage in circulation in New York at the time. Mostly it was Spanish American silver cobs and 
Maunauntts Bay Colony shins, many ofthe former with are, weight-ajustment plas fo bring them 


up to standard. A small group of gold cobs—almost entirely Bogoté 2 escudos, virtually identical to those 
from the Spanish 1715 Fleet —was found in later salvage efforts. An abundance of auctions offered these coins 


from 198g through 1999. 


Potosi, Bolivia, cob 2 reales, 1694VR, choice cross, from the Feversham (1711) 


OLENA 


Daniel Frank Sedwick 
Specialist in Shipwreck Coins and Artifacts 
Daniel Frank Sedwick, LLC 


i 
Certificate of Authenticity for 2 reales Potosi cob. 


Of Massachusetts silver, 87% were shillings, 12% 
were cut fractions of shillings, and only one of the 
137 pieces was a sixpenny piece. 


?John Bayley regulated half Joe, which sold for 


$23,000 in 2010. Courtesy Heritage Auctions. 


HA.com. Silver plugs looked similar though not 
Willow Tree Shillings counterstamped. 
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ADMIRAL ANSON VOYAGE 1740-1744 
LIMA COINAGE 1745-1746 


Lima lies eight miles inland from its port, Callao, 
on Peru’s coast. Of LIMA coinage, Spink’s Coins 
of England says, “Some of the treasure seized by 
Admiral Anson during his circumnavigation of the 
globe, 1740-4, and by other privateers, was made 
into coin, which had the word LIMA...” 


LIMA coins in Britain have the word LIMA 
below King George II’s head: 


In 1745 and 1746, Great Britain struck LIMA 
crowns, half-crowns, shillings and sixpences. In 
1745, they struck LIMA guineas and half-guineas; 
and in 1746, they struck LIMA five guinea pieces. 


Authors have credited two groups with supplying 
the bullion for LIMA coins: 


e Anson capturing the Covadonga and other 
prizes on his circumnavigation of the world. 

e A British privateer group called “Royal 
Family,’ who captured two French treasure 
ships in the Atlantic. 


I will start with Anson. Born in 1697 in 
Staffordshire, England, his mother’s sister married 
the Lord Chancellor, head of the judiciary and the 
House of Lords. Anson joined the navy aged 15 as 
a volunteer. A year later, the Royal Navy made 
him a lieutenant on a fourth-rate warship, HMS 
Hampshire. 


When he was 25, the Navy tasked him with 
suppressing smuggling between Britain and 
Holland, as a commander of an 8-gun ship. 
Shortly after, he became captain of the 32-gun 
sixth-rate HMS Scarborough, to escort British 
merchant ships from the Carolinas in America. 


Aged 40, he became Commodore, commanding 
the 60-gun fourth-rate HMS Centurion. She first 
saw action in West Africa, then attacked the 
Spanish in South America during the War of 


Jenkin’s Ear (1739-1748). Britain resented 
Spanish interference with her possessions in 
North America and the Caribbean. In 1731, 
Spanish coastguards boarded a British merchant 
ship, Rebecca, under Captain Robert Jenkins, in 
the West Indies. The Spanish captain cut off 
Jenkins’ ear. 


British agitators pushed aggression against Spain, 
starting in 1739 when British Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Walpole declared war on Spain. One fable 
says Jenkins’ ear was shown in parliament to 
galvanize voting for war. Admiral Vernon, a 
Member of Parliament, said he could take 
Portobello with just six ships and he did so. 


The Admiralty then sent Commodore Anson with 
six warships, two merchant ships, and 500 troops 
to harass Spanish South America in the Pacific. 
But most of the 500 troops were invalids or 
extremely inexperienced. 


Anson left the Isle of Wight in September 1740. 
He directed six warships (Centurion, Gloucester, 
Severn, Pearl, Wager and Tryal), and two supply 
ships (Anna and Industry). The Centurion was a 
1,000-ton fourth-rate ship-of-the-line. 


French spies told Spain, who sent Admiral Pizarro 


with a fleet to Madeira (a Portuguese island) 
which Anson evaded. 


Ca j Mh 


Admiral Lord Anson. Por rait by Thomas Hudson. 
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But Anson’s ships were crowded and overloaded 
with provisions. Dysentery and typhus ran 
rampant. On reaching Isla de Santa Caterina off 
Brazil, many caught malaria. So they stopped 
there and offloaded the sick and repaired ships. 


When they reached Cape Horn, typhus, dysentery, 
and scurvy again weakened their crews. Storms 
battered the ships and rendezvous site locations 
proved inaccurate. By September 1741, Anson 
found that the Centurion, Gloucester, and Tryal 
had made it, but the other three warships had 
turned back to the Atlantic, journeying home to 
England. In addition, the two supply ships had not 
made it. 


Now, with only three ships, his complement of 
men had dropped from 961 to 335. Meanwhile, 
Admiral Pizarro continued to chase Anson. 
Pizarro sent a message overland from Buenos 
Aires to Callao, Lima’s port, to warn them of 
Anson’s presence. Callao sent out four warships, 
but they never found Anson. 


Anson headed north in the Pacific and sighted a 
Spanish merchant ship, Nuestra Senora del Monte 
Carmelo, which he took. Their passengers were 
carrying £18,000 of bullion, and their on-board 


documents proved even more valuable. The 7rval 
took another Spanish merchant ship Arranzazu, 
three times her size, seizing her guns. 


Britain had told Anson to harass Spanish shipping, 
capture treasure, and burn ports. In November 
1741, Anson took Paita (see map), rather than 
Callao, figuring this would be less risky and just 
as injurious to the Spanish. He sent sixty men 
ashore who seized £30,000, then set the port 
alight (see picture). 


"Burning of Paita by Anson 1741. _ 
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Anson then realized it would be better to return 
home via the Pacific than back through the 
treacherous Cape Horn. Gloucester lost its rigging 
and leaked seriously. So Anson took on their crew 
as well as the 7ryal’s crew despite his own ship 
Centurion also leaking. But the Pacific crossing 
was slow, and many died from scurvy. Finally, 
they stopped at Tinian, an island close to Guam 
for repairs and re-provisioning (Guam was 
Spanish controlled — 
not a good choice!) China 
Following this, he 
sailed to Macau on a 
barely seaworthy ship 
(see map). Macau had 
been established by 
the Portuguese at the 
mouth of the River 
Pearl an 1557. The 
Chinese concentrated 
around Canton (now 
called Guangzhou), 
67 miles north up 


the Pearl River. Anson’s voyages in West Pacific. 


When Anson 
arrived, Chinese 
officials kept the Centurion at arm’s length, but 
soon realized her 24-pounder guns could inflict 
damage. Perhaps to get rid of her, they allowed 
repairs to send her on her way. 


In April 1743, Anson left Macau, arriving in May 
off Cape Espiritu Santo on the Philippines (see 
map). Despite a complement of 227 men rather 
than the usual 400, she managed fine, staying 
offshore keeping a low profile. For a month, they 
practiced manning cannon and marksmen tactics 
from the rigging. 


Finally, on June 20, the Spanish galleon 
Covadonga appeared. Centurion blocked the 
Galleon’s approach to land and fired at right 
angles to it, preventing the galleon from firing 
from their sides. This is akin to the tactic of 
“crossing the T”. 


The Covadonga (700 tons and smaller than the 
1,000 ton Centurion) had known Anson might 
attack. Spanish officials in Guam heard Anson 
had visited the nearby island of Tinian and told 
the Covadonga. A Cantonese merchant also sent 
two letters to the Governor of the Philippines 
about Anson. But the Governor only sent one 
guard ship, which ran aground, leaving the 
galleon unprotected. 
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Despite this, Covadonga’s captain stowed away 
12 of his 44 guns, and mounted the rest (all 6- 
pounders to 12-pounders) on their exposed decks. 


When the Centurion opened fire, their marksmen 

on the rigging picked off Spanish officers and 

gunners and fired grapeshot across the deck, 

killing many of them. Covadonga had 28 swivel 

guns, but British marksmen and grapeshot picked 
off all of them. 


After only 90 
minutes, the 
Covadonga 
surrendered. Sixty- 
_ seven Spaniards lay 
dead on the deck, and 
84 were badly 
wounded. With 
1,313,843 pieces of 
eight (33.5 tonnes of 
silver) and another 
ton of silver bullion, it 
took two weeks to 
transfer it all to the 
Centurion! 


Anson’s Centurion taking the Covadonga 
by Samuel Scott. It does not show correct 
orientation of ships or men firing in rigging. 


Anson then returned to Macau with the 
Covadonga in tow (see map). There, he set the 
Spanish prisoners ashore. But when he went up 
the Pearl River to Canton for supplies, he found 
the pro-Spanish Chinese duplicitous and had to 
walk a fine line with Chinese officials. 


But in December 1743, Anson managed to sell 
captured cargo to the Chinese, though he could 
only sell the towed Covadonga for 6,000 pieces of 
eight to the Portuguese. 
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A month later, he arrived at Prince’s Island (now 
called Panaitan) in the Straits of Sunda between 
Java and Sumatra (see map on page 210). There 
he took on fresh water, then sailed for Cape Town, 
arriving two months later. After three weeks of 
rest and re-provisioning, he took another two 
months to reach the Isle of Wight. A French fleet 
awaited him in the English Channel, but he 
evaded them by slipping through the fog. 


When he arrived in England on June 15, 1744, his 
booty included: 


Nuestra Senora del Monte Carmelo 
bullion 

Arranzazu ? 

Ships off Paita £30,000 bullion 
Paita £30,000 bullion 

Covadonga sale £1,500 

Covadonga bullion and coins 34.5 tonnes 
equivalent to £290,000 


£18,000 


@ 


SSeee 


These totaled £370,000 plus. Other reports were 
conflicting. Some said the Covadonga alone had 
£500,000 of bullion. The London Gazette on June 
16, 1744, valued the cargo at £1,250,000. 


Anson had started with eight ships and 1,854 men. 
He rounded Cape Horn with three ships and 335 
men. Five hundred men in all survived, 27% of 
the total. Of the 335 who rounded Cape Horn, 188 
(56%) made it on the Centurion back to England 
almost four years later. 


Admiralty law dictated the division of prize 
money: 


@ 2/8 to the Captain 
@ 1/8 to the Admiral who signed the ship’s 
written orders, but if the order came from the 
Admiralty, that 1/8 went to the Captain. 
1/8 to the wardroom officers 

1/8 to the principal warrant officers 

1/8 to the junior warrant officers 

2/8 to the rest of the crew 


See¢ 


Anson took £91,000 from the Covadonga 
alone, and more from other prize money, 
making him fabulously wealthy for life. His 
pay for the almost four-year voyage as a 
Commodore was just £719! Seamen received § 
about £300 each — about 20 year’s pay and I 
enough to allow most of them to retire if they ™ 
wanted. 


The Admiralty refused to sanction a captain’s 
commission Anson gave to Peircy Brett, one 
of his officers. So Anson refused a promotion 


to Rear Admiral and then became a Member of 
Parliament for Hedon, Yorkshire. In 1751, he 
became First Lord of the Admiralty. Brett later 
became an admiral and received a knighthood. 


In 1747, during the War of Austrian Succession, 
Anson captured a French fleet of 12 ships, seizing 
another £300,000 of treasure. George II elevated 
him to the peerage. 


Anson's 1748 book on his exploits became a best 
seller. That year, aged 51, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Earl of Hardwick, but they had no 
children. In the Admiralty, he started many 
reforms. Having failed to impress Chinese 
authorities, he introduced naval uniforms. 
Because of the danger of rounding Cape Horn, a 
prize of £20,000 was offered for a northwest 
passage. But he did not push for a cure of scurvy, 
perhaps then regarded like dysentery and typhus 
as beyond comprehension. 


It would be left to Captain Cook to implement 
such changes in 1768. He prohibited defecation 
on board, knowing feces spread dysentery, and 
insisted on regular clothes washing to prevent 
lice, which spread typhus. And he fed his men 
sauerkraut (rich in vitamin C) to prevent scurvy. 


In 1759, Anson blockaded the French coast to 
prevent a French invasion of Britain, crippling the 
French economy. In 1760, he coordinated the 
capture of Canada, Senegal and Guadalupe from 
France. The next year, he did the same for 
Havana, Martinique and Grenada, when the Royal 
Navy appointed him Admiral of the Fleet. 


He died in 1762 in Moor Park Mansion, his home 
in Herefordshire, 27 miles from London: 


Moor Park Mansion, Anson’s home in Herefordshire. 
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LIMA COINAGE 1745-6 MORECOCK & TALBOT 


In July 1745, two British privateers, Captain : The total value shown in 
John Morecock and James Talbot, - the table was 3 
commanding the Duke and Prince million pieces of 
Frederick, went privateering. A_ third \ cight or 
ship, the Prince George, _ started off £750,000. 

with them but capsized, killing many 
early in the voyage. Together, they / 
called themselves the “Royal ff 
Family.” LH 


\Some say 
LIMA 
coinage came 
f ro m 
iMorecock 
and Talbot, 
not Anson. 
Others say the 
Royal Mint used 
Jey both sources to 
~ mint LIMA coinage. 
“Sy —- Christopher Eimer lists 
ss ~—S tthe :~Smedai *ilddlustrated as 

Eimer 594. The obverse shows 
the five ships labelled with ND 
\ (uncertain), D (Duke), LE (Louis 
. Erasmé), PF (Prince Frederick), and 


In the Atlantic, they attacked two 
French treasure ships, the Marquis 
d’Antin, and the Louis Erasmé. The 
two British captains, Morecock and 
Talbot, arrived back in Bristol only 
three months later, in October 1745. It 
took 45 wagon loads to transport 
the silver to London to 
cheering crowds. The 
silver arrived at the 4 
Royal Mint, 
where the Mint f 
master 


approved the Jia ™® Ze Ae ‘\ WA MA (Marquis d’Antin). In the 
Bank of (i P@kSiie ewe q|\° Sieocia - \e exergue is the date July 10, 1745. 
England’s eno : / 

application | The reverse shows Captain Talbot, 
to place §, announced by the allegory of Fame; 
LIMA below # and Morecock, held by the allegory 


the King’s 

head 
Prisoners 
aboard the Duke * 
had said the coins \ 
came from Callao, 

Lima’s port. 


of victory, holding a laurel branch 
y over both. Below is the wagon train 
y’ from Bristol to London. The exergue 
translated, reads, as “they came to 
London October 1 and 2, 1745.” 


Eimer 594, a rare m al sh ing the capture of French Treasure shi 
rt f Stack’s B rs Galleri 
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Gold Bars 30,000 2,000 
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E ” a around th rld#/m: 
Silver Plate 10,000 1,000 File:CircumnavigationByGeorgeAnson_EN.svg 
George_Anson%27s_voyage_around the world 
TOTAL 1,538,955 1,479,953 https://collections.rmg.co. Llecti i 


7 tion ts/11852.html | 
https://threedecks.org/index.php?display_type=show_ship&id=12773 


George _Anson%27s_ voyage around the _world#/media/ 


Morecock & Talbot Prize as Pieces of 8 Equivalents. Fije-Incendi Paviaen 1741 par la dots anolaises 
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PRINCESS LOUISA 1743 


The Princess Louisa was a British East Indiaman 
built in 1733 in London. The British East India 
company (EIC) gave her specifications to the ship 
builders: three masts, two decks, a 14-foot hold, 
104-foot keel, 33-foot beam, and 120 feet length 
overall. She carried 30 guns and was 498 tons 
burden, though she could likely carry 550 tons. 


British East indiaman in a gale by Charles Brooking 


1 i an idea of what Prin Louisa looked lik 


The EIC often named this one after royalty. They 
named this ship after the youngest of King George 
II’s eight children, Princess Louisa. Born in 1724, 
she married Frederick V, King of Denmark in 
1743 (the same year the ship wrecked). But her 
husband was a philanderer, and she had only 
married because her father wanted Danish support 
against Prussia. Equally, Frederick’s father 
thought the British might support his claim to the 
Swedish throne. 


Princess Louisa as Queen of Denmark 1745. 


She became a very popular queen in Denmark. 
She learnt Danish, loved music and the arts, and 
was easygoing. But she died suddenly in 1751 
from complications from a miscarriage of her 
sixth child, presumably a hemorrhage. 


The EIC designed British East Indiamen to 
withstand four return journeys to India or China, 
each lasting 18-24 months. Between journeys, 
they would overhaul and refit the ships. 


On her fourth journey, under Captain John Pinson, 
she carried 101 sailors and 14 soldiers. Sometimes 
she carried passengers, but not on this trip. Her 
cargo included woolen textiles, gunpowder, guns, 
sailcloth, cordage, iron, lead, 822 elephant tusks, 
and 20 chests of Spanish silver totaling 69,760 
ounces. Typically, she returned with goods like 
silk, indigo, spices, saltpeter (to make 
gunpowder), and porcelain. 


The Princess Louisa left Portsmouth, England, on 
March 20, 1743. Accompanying her were another 
East Indiaman, the Winchester, 26 smaller 
merchantmen, and a 70-gun naval warship, HMS 
Stirling Castle. Once clear of Spanish privateers, 
Princess Louisa and Winchester left their escort 
and headed south. 


But calamity struck as she passed Portuguese 
owned Cape Verde Islands (see map). On April 
18, off the island of Maio, she fired her guns at 
night to warn Winchester, a mile behind, of 
danger. Sure enough, as Winchester approached, 
she saw Princess Louisa on the rocks. Twice they 
sent rescue boats, but the seas were too rough. 
Winchester gave up the search, fearing all dead. 


Princess Louisa had struck a reef off Maio at 1.30 
am, becoming stuck on the rocks. At 9 am, she 
broke into two. Forty-one men, including Captain 
Pinson and many of the officers, survived by 
swimming to shore on pieces of wood. Islanders 
robbed survivors and corpses alike until 
Portuguese officials arrived. Seventy-four men 
met their doom. 


When the survivors returned to England, a court 
found that unknown currents and inaccurate charts 
caused the wreck, exonerating Captain Pinson and 
his officers. The ship’s husband (an agent who 
maintains and supplies a ship while in port), 
Thomas Hall, formed a syndicate to salvage her, 
but failed. He even lost one of his ships to the 
French on the way home. John Lethbridge later 
offered to salvage it, but the EIC refused. 
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te of Princess Louisa Shipwreck off Maio Island in Cape Verde Islands 500 miles off West Africa. Courtes 


Then, in 1998 and 1999, Arqueonautas found and 
salvaged the wreck. I will recap their history, 
given earlier with the “San Francisco” wreck. 
Nikolaus Sandizell founded the Portuguese 
maritime salvage firm, Arqueonautas Worldwide 
(AWW) in 1995. After an agreement with Cape 
Verde, they worked there for six years on a survey 
vessel Southern Star, locating over 100 wrecks. 
Dr. Margaret Rule, the famous first maritime 
archaeologist for the Mary Rose, advised them. 


Shipwrecks that AWW worked in the Cape Verde 
Islands, included 


*“San Francisco,” Spanish galleon in Cape Verde 
Islands, wrecked in 1650 

*Princess Louisa, a British East Indiaman, 
wrecked in 1743 

*Dromadaire, of the French East India Company, 
wrecked in 1762 

*Hartwell, a British East Indiaman wrecked in 
1787 

*Lady Burgess, of the British East India 
Company, wrecked in 1806 


Overall, AWW salvaged 45,000 coins and 23,500 
shipwreck objects in the Cape Verde Isles. One 
thousand of these are on display at the National 
Archaeology Museum in Praia, on Santiago Island 
(see map). 


AWW has also worked with Mozambique, 
Indonesia, Vietnam and Brazil, and has hired 
Kevin Costner as a brand ambassador to diversify 
into fashion. 


They sold some of Princess Louisa’ salvaged 
coins at auction in 2000 and 2001, though they 


Google Maps. 


marketed most through a Houston coin dealer. 
Most coins are New World cobs, mostly minors (4 
reales and lower), including some rare Bogota 
cobs. They also found several clumps, including 
the clump of two unidentifiable one real cobs 
shown. 


d, two decke 
30 guns, 498 fon: 


is 


Certificate of Origin 


The Artefact accompanying this 


Silvercoins - Cobs 


{ Certificate was recovered from 
O 1/2 Reales the wreck location near 
oO 7 Reales the Isle of Mayo, Cape Verde. 
O 2 Reales ; 
O 4 Reales _&.. 
ae 8 Reales Ministry of Culture 
_chusler Government of Cape Verde 
j 
_fram Meyiea Peru and Bolivia Forthe Diving group —s |, 


Arqueonautas certificate for clump shown. 
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DODINGTON & CLIVE OF INDIA 
TREASURE 1755 


Robert Clive’s father had a small estate, practiced 
law, and was a member of parliament for 
Montgomeryshire, Wales. His son Robert was 
born in 1725. 


The oldest of 13 children, 

Robert inherited his father's 
temper. As a toddler they 
sent him to live with his 
aunt. A troublemaker at 
school, he started a 
protection racket, wrecking 
shops while still a boy! His 
school expelled him and he 
did poorly at academe, 
ending up in a trade school. 


Aged 19 in 1743, his father 
sent him to work in the 
British East India Company 
(EIC) as a clerk, where he 
became an avid reader. The 
Mughal Empire was 
winding down and their 
power fell to their provincial rulers called 
Subahdars. With their militaries, Britain, like 
France and Portugal, tried to cultivate political 
power to enhance trading. 


+— 


The War of Austrian Succession started in 1740. 
Bourbon Catholic France, Bavaria and Prussia 
opposed Habsburg Austrian Maria Theresa 
inheriting her father’s throne. Protestant Britain 
and Holland supported her. The war spread to the 
Carnatic region of southeast India between the 
inland mountains (Eastern Ghats) and the coast. 


There, the English surrendered to the French in 
Madras. But Clive refused to 
cooperate. Dressed as an 
Indian, he escaped French 
guards and traveled to 
British territory. There, as a 
lieutenant, he fought bravely 
against a local Rajah. Others 
noted his conduct. 


In 1748, the Treaty of Aix- 
La-Chapelle ended the war, 
restoring Louisbourg (in 
Nova Scotia) to France, and 
Madras to Britain. It also 
allowed Maria Theresa to 
inherit her Austrian throne. Medal cel 


Carnatic Region of India. 


Treaty oF Arx-La-CHaretie 1748 AR Mrpat Mars Ricrr/Bors-tz-Duc. MI 649/349 Frnore, 28.3, 6.51Grams EF (US 55) 
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In 1748, the Nizam (King) of Hyderabad died. A 
struggle ensued between his son and grandson for 
the throne. The French and English took sides, 
leading to the second Carnatic War (1749-1754). 
But Clive escaped to Bengal in 1750 to 
convalesce from a “nervous disorder,” perhaps 
depression, perhaps drug addiction. 


© Back in the saddle in 1751, Clive led 
a British force from Madras (today 
called Chennai) to take a fort in 
Arcot, 70 miles west. As a brevet 
captain, he held the rambling fort 
against overwhelming numbers of 
French and Indians. Legends of his 
daring and leadership (he was only 
25) spread far and wide. EIC 
presented him with a sword valued at 
£700 (then over 30 year's wages for a 
tradesman). 


Clive then fell in love with a portrait 
of Margaret Maskelyne, a society 
lady ten years his junior. Hearing 
about this, she traveled to India, 
where she found fame and fortune, 
marrying him in 1753. 


They returned to England for two years, then 
traveled back to India. There, he became Deputy 
Governor of Fort St. David in Madras, and a Lt. 
Col. in the British Army. 


To get there, he sailed on the Stretham. But his 
baggage and his treasure chest of £3,000 in gold 
sailed on the Dodington, an EIC East Indiaman. 
Launched in 1748 at 600 tons burden, she sailed 
on her third trip to the East. EIC had granted the 
money to Clive for his actions, which transferred 
land rents to the EIC. 


The ships, Stretham, 
Pelham, Edgecote, 
Houghton, and 
Dodington, left 
Dover bound for 
India on April 22, 
1755. James 
Sampson captained 
the Dodington. 
Ahead of the others 
and sailing east by 
dead reckoning from 
the Cape, Sampson’s 
pilots used incorrect 
#2893 charts and turned 


f Aix-la-Chapell east to east- 
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OEBERHA (FORMERLY 
‘\. PORT ELIZABETH) 


Location of Bird Island. Courtes 


Google Earth and Google Maps. Close-up of Bird Island below. 


northeast. On July 17, 1755, Dodington hit Bird 
Island, sinking within 20 minutes. Clive, unaware 
of the tragedy, sailed onto India in the Stretham. 


Of Dodington’s 270 crew and passengers, 247 
died. According to Chief Mate Evans, after a 
furious night storm wrecked them, they lived for 
seven months on fish and seagull eggs on Bird 
Island. They also had some salted pork, a cask of 
flour, candles, gunpowder, carpenter’s tools, beer, 
and two treasure chests, likely silver of Col. 
Aldercrons and Boddam, but not Clive’s. 


On August 28, three men sailed to the mainland in 
a “jolly boat” (16-18 feet). One drowned. 
Hottentots attacked the other two, so they returned 
to Bird Island. Their carpenter built a 30-foot 
sloop, which they called Happy Deliverance. This 
took survivors to Maputo in present day 
Mozambique (see map), arriving on April 20, 
1756, where they found Rose, an English ivory 
trading vessel. From there, they sailed in convoy 
to Madagascar, then got passage to Madras with 
one of the chests. 


Copies of invoices and bills of loading into the 
Dodington show: 


yy Robert Clive One Chest of Gold marked R.C. 
No. I qt. 653 oz 6 drachm gold 

yy The Missionaries on the Coast in Silver One 
Chest D.M.Z. No. 8 1,870 oz 


yy Messrs. Walsh and Vansittart Do. G No.l 
3,258 oz 5 drachms 

yy John Barrons Commissary & Paymaster to the 
Train of artillery Do. J.B. No 1 3,663 oz 

yy Capt. Francis Ford to the Commanding 
Officer in being of Colonel Adlercrons 
Regiment Five Chests Marked J.A. No.1 at 5 
18,591 oz 

yx Chas Boddam Esqr a Case of Wrought Plate 
CB 444 oz 


John Lethbridge asked the EIC permission to 
salvage Dodington. He mentioned in the same 
letter in 1757 that he would salvage the Princess 
Louisa too, but they turned him down, perhaps 
because he was 81! 


In 1977, David Allen and Gerry van Niekerk 
legally salvaged 26 cannon, bottles, 12 tons of 
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copper ingots, and pieces of eight, but no gold. 
Port Elizabeth (now called Gqeberha) Museum 
now houses these artifacts. In 1994, Gerry van 
Niekerk, Brian Webb, and Ian and Grant Conradie 
recovered more artifacts from Dodington, 
including the photographed 1744 Mexican pillar 
dollar. They found Mexico, Potosi, and Lima 
cobs, and a few gold coins. 


In 1997, the Times of London announced an 
auction of 1,400 gold coins believed to be Clive’s 
but reportedly salvaged from a separate wreck 
outside South African waters. The coins were 
identical to 21 gold coins previously recovered 
from the Dodington and officially exported with 
South African permits. The South African 
government immediately stopped the auction and 
sued the consignor, who was acting on behalf of 
the salvors. Four years of court battles later, the 
South African government settled for a one-third 
portion of the gold coins, 405 of which are now 
displayed in the Bayworld Museum, Gqeberha. 
They allowed the London auction house to 
proceed with the sale of the rest of the 815 gold 
coins in 432 lots. They were Portuguese and 
Brazilian pecas dated 1727 to 1754. The coin 
shown came from Daniel Frank Sedwick’s 
Treasure Auction 26, lot 292, labeled as being 
from Spink’s “Clive of India Treasure.” 


There was never any direct proof these coins were 
the same gold coins consigned by Clive to the 
Dodington in 1755, but the link makes sense. At 
the time, Great Britain received £2 million a year 
in gold pecas from an illegal but flourishing trade 
with Lisbon. It is not out of the question that 
survivors of the Dodington disaster — or anyone 
else from 1755 to 1997 — could have taken 
Clive’s chest of gold in secret and lost or buried it 
elsewhere. 


The mystery deepens when you consider that in 
1987, within weeks of each other, both David 
Allen (the diver) and a government minister with 
whom he was associated were found dead, 
officially ruled as suicide. Both were about to be 
tried for their role in a pedophile ring on Bird 
Island, according to Mark Minnie, the policeman 
who had arrested Allen. In 2018, Minnie wrote a 
controversial book about it, The Lost Boys of Bird 
Island, with journalist Chris Steyn, and later that 
year Minnie was also found dead from an alleged 
suicide. All three “suicides” were by bullets to the 
head. 


One peca is 6,400 reis, containing 0.4228 ounce 
actual gold weight. The 2000 Spink of London 
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CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 
coIN 
FROM THE 
‘DODINGTON' 


The ‘Dodington’, sailing from The Downs in England to Fort St 
George and Bomba in India aan carrying 200 soldiers, 
including a Soma ne of the yal Beglment: of CUS Ys 
supplies and munitions desperately needed fo the 

India, copper plates, gunmetal Barbary heads and other. Strada) 
oods. Also on board was specie for payment to the soldiers at 
‘ort St George and private money belonging to Robert Clive. 


On the stormy night of 17 July 1755, the Dodington wrecked Als 
Bird Island, South Africa, due to navigational error. ft 


or 
Happy Deliverance, from the wreckage of 
they sailed to Delagoa Bay and then on to Mada 


The Dodington wreck was located and salvaged by divers David 
Allen and Gerry van Niekerk in 1977, resulting in the 
Dodington collection housed in the Port Elizabeth museum, and 
the book Clive’s Lost Treasure. The site was revisited in 1994 
by Gerry van Niekerk, Brian Webb, and lan and Grant Conradie 
to accurately resurvey and map the site. A small number of 
artefacts were recovered, of which this is one. 


This coin has been cleaned by a process which does no damage 
to it, and hence any defects have resulted from the 
treacherous environment in which it was found. 


Monarch: Ferdinand..vi 


Date: 7.4.4. 


Weight in grams: 2.3.:4.. 


Country in which minted: .ME212...ccscu 


Assayers Mark: 


General Description: 


Milled..C.cowned Spanish, coat of sem 


rand Jonrade 


rant Conktadie 


5 ea8618 


Certificate of Authenticity for Dodington pillar dollar. 


ve ofadia Treasure 
RSDAY-28._SER-FEMBER:2000 


Spink 2000 Auction of gold peca auction. 


auction sold 815 gold coins in 432 lots. These, 
and South Africa’s 405 coins total approximately 
564 ounces. Clive's treasure was 653.3 ounces of 
gold worth £1,846, not the commonly stated 
£3,000. 


Chapter 4: British shipwreck stories 


Clive engineered land rents for the EIC from the 
Nawab of Bengal. But in 1756, he heard that 
Alivardi Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, had taken 
Calcutta, losing £2 million a year in EIC land 
rents. During this time, Indians imprisoned 64 
English soldiers in the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” 
where 43 died from heat exhaustion. 


Clive retook Calcutta, then fought the Nawab of 
Bengal. The Nawab had 40,000 cavalry and 
60,000 infantry. Clive had only 1,940 infantry and 
sailors. They called his assault on the Nawab’s 
camp, the “Calcutta Gauntlet,” which so unnerved 
the Nawab that he surrendered. 


The Seven Years War (1756-1763) was a struggle 
for global power between France and Britain. In 
1756, Clive attacked the French in Hyderabad 
because the Nizam (Nawab) of Hyderabad sided 
with the French. But the Nizam’s commander-in- 
chief, Mir Jafar, conspired with the English — 
Clive agreed to make him viceroy of Bengal. In 
return, Jafar would reimburse EIC’s expenses and 
more. 
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Mir Jafar left, with oldest son Mir Miran right. 
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Again, in 1757, with 3,200 troops and nine 
artillery, Clive outsmarted the Nawab of Bengal. 
The Nawab outnumbered him, with 18,000 
cavalry and 50,000 infantry and 53. artillery 
pieces. From a mangrove swamp in Plassey, Clive 
cannonaded the Nawab’s army, whose gunpowder 
got wet, preventing their response. Clive had 
previously made secret arrangements with Bengali 


aristocrats, including Mir Jafar, who led away 
much of the Nawab's army! 


This battle established EIC military supremacy in 
Bengal. The Nawab fled the battlefield. But the 
duplicitous Mir Jafar soon captured and executed 
him. Sure enough, Clive made Mir Jafar Nawab 
of Bengal, and Clive received the promised 
money from him — £160,000 for himself and 
£500,000 for the army, navy, and EIC officials. 
EIC then promoted Clive to Governor of Bengal. 


Three years later, Mughal Prince Ali Gauhar tried 
to overthrow Mir Jafar. The Prince had an army of 
30,000, reinforced by the Nawab of Awadh and 
the French. Mir Jafar, at wit’s end, implored Clive 
to help who sent Major John Cailland to defeat the 
Mughal Prince. That year, Clive returned to 
England with £300,000 plus £27,000 a year from 
Mir Jafar. Much of this money came from hard- 
pressed zamindars (local small landowners) from 
whom they squeezed extra rents. 


The Battle of Plassey, in 1757, started British rule 
in India. But it took the far closer Battle of Buxar 
in 1764 to secure their control. General Sir Hector 
Munro, for the EIC, fought the Mughal Emperor, 
Shah Alam II (see picture), and the Nawab of 
Awadh. Though given a peerage (Lordship) in 
1762, Clive sat as Member of Parliament because 
his peerage was Irish. In 1765, he returned to 
Calcutta. There, he found Mir Jafar had died, 
leaving him another £70,000! Clive returned 
Awadh territory to the Awadh Nawab, Shah 
Aalum. In return, the Nawab granted title of 


oath 


Shah Alam II, Mughal Emperor gives Lord Clive the 
Diwani (right to collect land rents for Bengal) 1765. 
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Bengal to Clive. This deed made the EIC legal 
rulers of 30 million people with a tax revenue of 
£4 million a year. Clive served as Commander- 
in-Chief of Bengal as a Major General. 


But Clive set a poor example by extracting huge 
personal riches from India. His legacy was 
corruption. He left India for the last time in 
1767, then spent some time in a chateau in the 
south of France. In 1769, he bought Claremont, 
in the suburbs of London: 


In 1772, his political opponents, including Gen. 
Johnny Burgoyne, opened an enquiry into EIC 
practices and Clive’s lavish gifts. Rapacious 
EIC policies had caused starvation in Bengal 
from 1769 to 1773, killing 3 million people. 


Clive suffered from repeated attacks of biliary 
colic, which led to substance abuse (opium) and 
depression. In 1774, he slit his throat and bled to 
death. 


A complex though brilliant personality, his 
childhood spend as a protection racketeer, he 


raped India for the EIC, and made a personal A aad Ts 
fortune. A “street smart” kid, perhaps a Clive with Margaret Maskelyne, their daughter and 


sociopath he sure knew how to exploit others. an Indian servant 1765. Painting by Joshua Reynolds. 
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” Certificat d’authe 


Histoire de la découverte 
du Tilbury ) 


Les premiéres recherches débuté- 
rent le 26 juillet 1981 par Gilles \ 
Brisebois, son épouse Lucille ainsi f 

que leurs enfants: Jean-Francois et 
Martin. 


Les recherches se continuérent pen- 
dant les vacances 1983, mais sans 
résultats. 


Reprises des recherches en 1985, 
par Gilles Brisebois et Pierre Leclerc, 
mais elles demeurérent vaines en- 
core cette année-la. Poursuivies 4 
lété 1986, elles portérent fruits: 
découverte de l’épave le 14 juillet 
par Gilles et Pierre. 


Ayant déja notre permis de sauve- 
tage, nous commencons la récupé- 
ration aprés en avoir averti le rece- 
veur des épaves. Le travail dura six 
semaines. Nous poursuivimes les 
fouilles également l’été suivant 
durant sept semaines. Aprés 2-1/2 
ans d’attente, le Gouvernement de 
la Nouvelle-Ecosse prit la part qui lui 
revenait pour l'année 1986 et nous 
avons maintenant l'autorisation de 
disposer de ces piéces. 


Voyage from Halifax to Louisbourg. Courtesy Google Maps. 


HMS TILBURY 1758 


The Treaty of Utrecht ended the War of Spanish 
Succession in 1713. After this, France occupied 
Cape Breton Island (which they called Ile 
Royale) while Britain occupied the rest of Nova 
Scotia. From 1720 to 1740, France spent 30 
million livres, a vast amount, to build Fort 
Louisbourg there. This enclosed harbor and 
fortress guarded the estuary of the St. Lawrence 
River, protecting French Quebec and Montreal. 


nticité / Certificate of Au 


ONES 


History and Discovery 
of Tilbury 


The researches started on July the 

26th 1981 by Gilles Brisebois and 
| his wife Lucille and his two sons: 
Jean-Francois and Martin. 


The following researches were made 
during the vacation of 1983, with- 
out success. 


In 1985, the researches started again 
with Gilles Brisebois and Pierre 
Leclere but nothing was found. On 
summer of 1986, the searchs went 
successfull, the wreck of the Tilbury 
was discovered July the 14th in the 
afternoon by Gilles and Pierre. 
Because we already had the permit, 
we started to work on the wreck. We 
also notified the Receiver of Wreck 
of our trove. This year we put six 
weeks of work. In the summer of 
1987 we worked for seven weeks. 
After two years and a half, the Go- 
vernment of Nova Scotia took his 
part for the year 1986 and we have 
the release to dispose of these 
pieces. 


Certificat No 


In 1745, Britain (with colonial New England’s 
support) seized Fort Louisbourg during the War 
of Austrian Succession. But the 1748 Treaty of 
Aix-La-Chapelle returned it to France. 


Again in 1757, Britain mounted an expedition 
under Vice Admiral Holburne to seize 
Louisbourg. A fleet of 20 ships left Halifax, 
Nova Scotia (under British control) to attack 
Louisbourg. HMS Tilbury and three others were 
pay ships and carried £1,250,000 of silver coin 
in 34 chests. Authorities estimate 7i/bury carried 
500,000 Spanish pillar dollars. The fleet waited 
off Louisbourg from August 19 until September 
25, when French ships in Louisbourg harbor got 
damaged. 


On the night of September 25, a hurricane 
scattered the English fleet, sinking the Tilbury 
and a smaller 14-gun sloop Ferret. Ferret's crew 
all drowned. Of Tilbury’s 400 crew, some say 
280 drowned, including Captain Henry 
Barnsley. Others say 280 survived, only to be 
taken prisoners by the French. They sank off St. 
Esprit Island. For many years, you could see one 
of Tilburys cannon on the beach of Tilbury 
Rocks on the coast of St. Esprit, Nova Scotia. 
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TILBURY WRECK or# Nova Scorta 1759, Mexico 8 Reatss Protar Dotar 1754 MM. KM-t04.1" 
(Common VaRteTY WITH DissiMILAR CROWNS FROM 1754 70 1760); 39MM, 25.15 GRAMS FIVE 


HMS Tilbury was a third or fourth rate ship-of- 
the-line mounting 60 guns, launched from 
Portsmouth, England in 1745. Carrying 1,124 
tons, she measured 147 feet long, 42 feet in 
beam and 18 feet in draught. 


After the hurricane scattered the British fleet, 
the expedition failed. But the next year in 1758, 
Britain mounted yet another expedition which 
successfully took Louisbourg, depriving French 
Canada of naval protection. This opened the St. 
Lawrence to the British, who took Quebec in 
1759. That year, British engineers destroyed the 
fortifications of Louisbourg for good. The Seven 
Years’ War ended in 1763 with the Treaty of 
Paris. This gave Canada and several West Indies 
Island to the British. 


In 1969, Alex Storm (famous for salvaging Le 
Chameau) and Adrian Richards found the bow 
section of the Zilbury on Tilbury Rocks on the 
shore of St. Esprit, Nova Scotia: 


Diorama of Fortress and Town of Louisbourg in 1758. 
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Note from Alex Storm to the author 
enclosed in_his book, Seaweed and Gold. 


In 1986, Pierre Leclerc and Gilles Brisebois 
found the mid section offshore. Permit in hand, 
they salvaged hundreds of coins. But they had to 
wait two years before the government released 
their coins. They gave a percentage to the Nova 
Scotia government, then auctioned several 
hundred coins in 1989, mostly pillar dollars like 
the one shown. But they also salvaged a few 
cobs, including one gold cob. The missing stern 
section, where the British likely stored the coins 
in the Captain’s cabin, remains unfound to this 
day. 


A fortune in unfound silver, and 
the remnants of the town of 
Louisbourg, are all that remain of 
the epic struggle between Britain 
and France to control North 
America in Cape Breton. 
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CAPTAIN COOK 1776 


This section does not show a shipwreck coin, 
but a medal of Captain Cook — a salute to one 
of the most important explorers of all time. 


James Cook (1728-1799) was a polymath and 
innovator. Before him, Royal Navy Captains on 
long distance journeys commonly lost 50% of 
their crew from scurvy, dysentery, typhus, and 
accidents. During the Age of Sail (1571-1862), 
two million men died from scurvy, more than all 
other diseases, accidents, naval war losses, and 
shipwrecks combined. 


James Cook by Sir Nathaniel Dance-Holland ca. 1775. 


Son of a Scottish farm laborer in Yorkshire, 
Cook’s father paid for him to attend school. He 
worked for a coastal shopkeeper, then took to 
the sea, apprenticing in the merchant navy, 
passing his apprentice exams in 1752. 


In 1755, he volunteered for the Royal Navy as 
Britain was gearing up for the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763). 


In 1757, he passed his master’s exam aged 29. 
The next year, as master on a fourth rate ship- 
of-the-line, HMS Pembroke, he helped capture 
Fort Louisbourg from the French. 


Painting of HMS Endeavour by Atkins ca. 1794. 


He then mapped much of the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, which helped Maj. Gen. Wolfe 
sail to and take Quebec in 1759. 


In 1762, he married Elizabeth Barrs, an 
innkeeper’s daughter, but for more than half 
their married life, he was away at sea. Of their 
six children, three boys survived infancy and 
joined the Navy, but all died before having 
children. 


In the 1760s, he sailed on HMS Grenville to 
Newfoundland. There, he surveyed the coast of 
using local pilots’ advice and using triangulation 
to locate landmarks accurately. In 1768, the 
Admiralty noted his scientific expertise and 
promoted him to lieutenant. They sent him west 
to the Pacific, commanding the British Navy 
research vessel HMS Endeavour. 


reer = 


First Circummnavigation 1768-1771. 


HMS £ndeavour was a bark rated at 366 tons, 
measuring 98 feet by 29 feet. With a 
complement of 71 sailors, she also housed 12 
marines and 11 civilians. On this journey, Cook 
carried sextants but no chronometers. The Royal 
Society asked him to make astronomical 
observations in the Pacific, for which they paid 
him a stipend of 100 guineas. 


After his observations, he opened sealed orders 
that told him to search for what scientists 
believed was a large land mass in the Southern 
Hemisphere. First, he circumnavigated and 
charted New Zealand’s coast, demonstrating it 
was a Separate land mass from Australia. 
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Then, in 1770, his crew became the first 
Europeans to see Eastern Australia. He brought 
with him Tupaia, a skilled Tahitian navigator, 
and Joseph Banks, a wealthy 26-year-old British 
botanist. They landed at Botany Bay, now in 
Sydney, Australia, where they contacted 
aborigines. 


Sir Joseph Banks by Joshua Reynolds ca. 1773. 


Cook landing at Botany Bay. 
Seven hundred Cee 
miles further north, 
they stopped again 
at Bustard Bay, now 
named Seventeen 
Seventy, in honor of _ 
the date of his visit 
(see map right). 
Further north, he — 
ran aground on the — 

Great Barrier Reef 
and had to enter a 
small river for 
seven weeks to 
repair the ship. 


Cook’s First circumnavigation 1768-1771 in red. 


They named the river Endeavour after the HMS 
Endeavor, and the town Cooktown (follow the 
red arrows on the map). 


He then sailed to Batavia, where many of his 
crew got sick. Thirty died of malaria and 
dysentery. 


Continuing westward, he rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, returning to the Downs, England, in 
1772. There, the navy promoted him to 
commander. 


During the voyage, Banks collected 30,000 
plant specimens from Australia, New Zealand, 
Java, Brazil, Madeira, Tierra del Fuego, and the 
Society Islands. This expanded the world’s 
known flora by 25%! Sydney Parkinson, a hired 
artist on board, drew, painted, and described 674 
specimens, but died of dysentery in Batavia. 


Back in England, Banks employed 18 engravers 
who made 743 copper plates, but he never got 
round to printing them. He bequeathed the 
plates to the British Museum on his death in 
1820. It took until 1990 for them to publish the 
complete Bank’s Florilegium — a set of 35 folio 
sized volumes in a limited edition of 100. In 
2018, a set sold for $40,000. 


Second Circummnavigation 1772-1775. 


To return to Captain Cook, later in 1772, the 
Royal Society commissioned a second 
expedition aboard HMS Resolution. She started 
as a coal hauler on the North Sea in 1770. The 
next year, the Royal Navy bought her for £4,151 
and outfitted her with an azimuth compass, ice 
anchors and apparatus to distill fresh water from 
sea water. They removed a custom poop deck, 
built for Joseph Banks, after sea trials found her 
top heavy. Without his quarters, Banks refused 
to go on the second expedition. The refit cost 
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£11,000. With 12 six-pounder cannon and 12 
swivel guns, she rated at 466 tons and measured 
110 by 31 feet. 


She left Sheerness in Kent, England, in June 
1772. On board were 118 people and two years 
of provisions. Sailing to Plymouth, she joined 
up with HMS Adventure, another bark. 


Several civilians brought pet monkeys, which 
Cook threw overboard. He worried their 
droppings would upset cleanliness, though the 
link between feces and disease was not then 
known. Johann Forster and his son George, both 
naturalists, travelled with them, replacing 
Banks. 


Harrison had completed his H4 clock in 1759, 
which the Board of Longitude tested on a 
voyage to Jamaica in 1761. Deeming H4’s 
amazing accuracy just “luck,” the Board sent H4 
on a second successful trial in 1765. But with it, 
they sent an astronomer to test the lunar distance 
method to judge longitude. Unfortunately, the 
astronomer, Nevil Maskelyne, became the 
Astronomer Royal. He got a seat on the Board 
of Longitude and dissed Harrison’s H4, setting 
back solving longitude for another ten years. 
The lunar distance method was less accurate 
than chronometers, and you could not use it 
with cloudy skies or new moons. 


HMS Resolution & HMS Adventure in Tahiti, by John Cleveley 1787-1788. 


When Cook set off on his second voyage, he 
took a copy of H4 built by Larcum Kendall, 
called K1. Cook was a beta tester and the 
chronometer worked flawlessly. 


Both ships sailed east around the Cape of Good 
Hope, becoming the first to cross the Antarctic 
Circle. But fog separated the two ships, so HMS 
Adventure returned to England. HMS Resolution 
continued east but never found Australia. They 
were too far south. However, they completed the 
first circumnavigation of the Antarctic. 


Cook also stopped several times in New 
Zealand and claimed several South Pacific 
islands for Britain. Follow the green arrows on 
the map. 


Cook’s Second circumnavigation, 1772-1775 in green. 


Cook arrived back in England in 1775 when the 
Royal Navy made him a captain. The Royal 
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Society appointed him a Fellow, awarding him 
the Copley Medal, their highest honor, for his 
paper, “The methods taken for preserving the 
health of the crew of His Majesty’ ship 
Resolution during her late voyage round the 
world.” They loved long titles back then! 


His accomplishment was not losing a man to 
scurvy. After Commodore Anson lost 50-70% of 
his men to scurvy in 1740-1744, this was 
spectacular. 


A Scottish physician, James Lind, published A 
Treatise on Scurvy in 1753. He treated six 
groups of men differently to see how they would 
respond to scurvy treatments: 


Group 1, quart of cider daily 

Group 2, 25 drops of elixir vitriol thrice daily 
Group 3, a spoonful of vinegar daily 

Group 4, seawater drinks 


garlic, and mustard seed 
e Group 6, two oranges and one lemon daily 


The lucky two men in group 6 were cured 
within 6 days. The rest languished. Today we 
stick to science, but back then, Lind continued 
recommending fresh vegetables (and citrus 
juice). Unfortunately, practices changed little. 


During the 1760s and 1770s, Captains Byron, 
Wallis, Carteret, and Cook tested various 
antiscorbutics (substances preventing scurvy). 
Cook was the only captain with no scurvy 
deaths. Although it sounds simple to us today, 
scurvy was not understood as vitamin C 
deficiency. No one had even described vitamins. 


Retrospectively, Cook’s major action preventing 
scurvy was to prohibit boiling salted fat in 
copper pans. He did not know it at the time, but 
hot salted fat formed copper oxide, which when 
ingested, caused diarrhea and malabsorption of 
vitamins, notably B and C vitamins. 


The Admiralty cooked up malt and vegetable 
soup concentrates, but heating destroys vitamin 
C — though they did not know this then. 


Even on his first voyage, Cook promoted 
sauerkraut. When crew refused to eat it, he had 
it served specially dressed on his officer’s table. 
The crew then demanded the same delicacy! 
Great psychology! 


Group 5, medicinal mixture of horseradish, Va 


Third Circumnavigation 1776-1779. 


In 1776, Cook sailed on his third 
circumnavigation in the centuries old quest for 
the Northwest Passage on HMS Resolution and 
a second ship HMS Discovery. 


The PR reason for the voyage was to return 
Omai, a Tahiti navigator, to his home. The real 
reason was a renewed interest in finding a 
Northwest Passage — this time perhaps via the 
Pacific. After delivering Omai to Tahiti, Cook 
discovered Hawaii in 1778. 


Cook’s Third circumnavigation in blue 1776-1779. 


He then explored the Northern Pacific and 
Northwest America. He spent a month on 
Vancouver Island trading with Native 
Americans. Subsequently, Cook mapped 
America’s northwest coast to the Bering Strait, 
sailing into the Chukchi Sea between Alaska, 
Siberia, and the Arctic Ocean. Blocked by sea 
ice, he returned to Hawaii (follow the blue 
arrows on the map). 


I picture a medal issued by a New Zealand 
Savings Bank, celebrating the bicentennial of 
Cook’s third voyage. The obverse shows the 
HMS Discovery and HMS Resolution. Cook’s 
FRS was an immense honor. The Royal Society 
is the oldest academy of sciences in the world, 
started by physicians in the 1600s. Until 1941, 
they only had 400-500 fellows. Today they have 
1,600. Hansen & Berry in Auckland struck these 
1976 medals in bronze, silver and gold. 


On Cook’s voyage back, his mental status 
changed. He infuriated his crew by insisting 
they eat walrus meat, which they said was 
inedible. Also, he developed intestinal 
symptoms, suggesting infection, infestation, or 
niacin deficiency. 
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His arrival in Hawaii coincided with Makahiki, 
a Hawaiian harvest festival worshipping the god 
Lono. Some say Hawaiians viewed him as the 
god Lono. Islanders took one of Cook’s small 
boats. Cook responded oddly by trying to 
kidnap and ransom Kalani’opu’u, the King of 
Hawaii. This does not sound like Cook, and one 
wonders whether he had some disease at the 
time like niacin deficiency (pellagra), which can 
cause memory loss, confusion and psychosis. 
Islanders killed Cook and four of his marines. 


Underlings explored the Bering Strait again, 
then returned west to England, arriving in 1780. 
Cook’s mapping during his third Pacific voyage 
included K1. So, his maps were even more 
accurate than any before. 


Banks later advocated Australia as an English 
penal settlement, which started in 1788. Cook’s 
sailing master, William Bligh, famously 
commanded HMS Bounty, whose crew 
mutinied. One of Cook’s midshipmen, George 
Vancouver, explored the Pacific Northwest from 
1791 to 1794. 


What were Cook’s legacies? 


A skilled cartographer, navigator, and 
astronomer, sailors used his maps until the 
1950s. 


G 
~ 


He discovered New Zealand, Australia, 
Hawaii, and many South Pacific Islands. 

Q He applied a multi-pronged and successful 
approach to reduce sailor deaths. 

His were the first carefully planned and 
executed scientific explorations. He 
included scientists as well as artists to record 
what photography would later do. 


The Hawaii Commemorative half dollar 
pictured, the rarest of the classic US 
commemorative coins, also shows Cook. On the 
obverse, on each side of HALF DOLLAR, are 
four pyramids representing the eight largest 
Hawaiian volcanic islands. In place of denticles 
are waves, referring to Cook’s nautical life. 


The reverse shows a Hawaiian warrior in full 
regalia with a feather cloak, holding his 
outstretched arm in welcome. He stands on top 
of a hill, representing Hawaii rising from 
obscurity. On the left is Waikiki Beach at the 
foot of Diamond Head, a famous overlook in 
Honolulu. Below is 1778-1928 — the 
sesquicentennial celebration of Cook’s 
discovery of Hawaii in 1778. 


A bit more about scurvy — a sailor’s diet at the 
time was: 


® salted fish and meat 
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rancid oils, cheese and butter 

dried vegetables 

beer, wine, and rum 

biscuits (hardtack which is baked flour and 
water) often infested with weevils 


Cook had a humanitarian and holistic 
preventative philosophy for sailor’s health. He 
listed: 


cleanliness 

plentiful fresh water 

fresh food whenever possible 

using a variety of antiscorbutics (scurvy 
preventers) 

keeping sailors dry and warm and avoiding 
sleep deprivation to reduce accidents 
prohibited defecation inside the ship, 
substituting “the head" 


His antiscorbutics included: 


@ sauerkraut 

® salted cabbage 

@ vegetable soup, but they made this from 
evaporated hard cakes which destroyed the 
vitamin C (they did not know what vitamin 
C was, nor that heat destroyed it) 

@ “salep” a powder of orchid roots, carrots, 
and mustard, evaporated to a syrup 
(destroying any vitamin C) 

® “rob,” a citrus juice evaporated into a syrup, 
again destroying the vitamin C 

® malt, favored by the Royal Navy as cheaper 
than evaporated citrus juice, but less 
effective. Malt, brewed as beer, preserved 
some vitamin C. But rum became commoner 
than beer in the British Navy around the 
1650s, especially on long journeys. Regular 
alcohol also decreases vitamin C absorption. 


Today we think of scurvy as simple — a lack of 
vitamin C. But it was not as simple as that. 
Often mental changes accompanied scurvy, 
today considered to be from niacin (vitamin B3) 
deficiency. During Cook’s first voyage, Joseph 
Banks treated his own scurvy with lemon juice, 
but did not publish the fact for many years. 
When boiled citrus juice did not work, it did not 
enter their minds that heating destroyed it. 


Sir Gilbert Bland (1749-1834) finally persuaded 
the Admiralty to substitute citrus juice for the 
cheaper and much less effective antiscorbutic, 
malt syrup. In 1795, the Admiralty issued 3/4 
ounce of lemon juice to all sailors, and soon 


added it to grog. They could stay at sea for 
prolonged periods without losing men to scurvy. 


Other navies could not do this. Somewhat 
derogatorily, British sailors became known as 
limeys around 1850, a shortening of the word 
lime-juicer. At the time, people used the words 
lemon and lime interchangeably. 


The Cuban Mojito replaced grog and lemon, 
then the Daiquiri with sugar and less water. 


Even during his lifetime, Cook’s reputation 
spread world-wide, causing foreigners to treat 
him with respect. Spain once held his ships until 
they found Cook was in charge. Benjamin 
Franklin also asked Americans to treat him with 
respect, not as a regular British Captain. 


It is simplistic to say Cook conquered scurvy, 
dysentery and typhus with sauerkraut, toilet 
etiquette and clean clothing. Rather, his 
approach was like a modern day investor’s 
diversification. It resulted in several benefits, 
which markedly reduced sailor mortality. 


Cook wrote extensively about foreign people. 
Like a sociologist, he would list their dress, land 
descriptions, their language (including word 
glossaries), their soils and what grew, how they 
behaved, their hierarchies, and their dwellings. 


In the post-colonial era, Cook has become 
another Columbus. Now regarded, not as a 
brilliant navigator, sailor, scientist and explorer, 
but just a British exploiter. Australians have 
vandalized Cook statues and demanded the 
return of his indigenous artifacts. Unfortunately, 
this all speaks to modern demands to resist 
colonial narratives. 
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HARTWELL 1787 


John Fiott had the Hartwell built by Caleb 
Crockenden, in Itchenor, Sussex, UK, just nine 
miles from my childhood home in Old Bosham. 
He built it as a British East Indiaman for the 
East India Company (EIC) and said it was the 
largest East Indiaman of its time. 


Launched in February 1787, she sailed on her 
maiden voyage to China on April 25 from the 
Downs, England. She rated at 938 tons and 
measured 151 feet long by 38 feet wide, with 
three decks. With a complement of 133 crew, 
she carried 26 guns. 


John Fiott’s brother, Edward, captained the ship. 
She carried 209,280 ounces of fine silver, 
mostly bust 8 reales pieces, 1.e., 260,000 pesos 
(other sources say 320,000 pesos), and other 
valuable cargo for the China trade. 


Gales slowed her progress. Then, on May 20, a 
mutiny broke out. Crew had been eyeing the 
huge silver cargo. Seamen challenged authority 
by refusing to put out their lights. Three became 
abusive, brandishing knives and were arrested 
and clapped in irons. Around 50 crew refused to 
obey officer’s orders. One midshipman, John 
Bellingham, would later assassinate the British 
Prime Minister, Spencer Perceval. 


Captain Fiott’s indecisiveness apparently 
compounded the situation, though he did change 
course to offload the mutineers to the nearby 
Cape Verde Islands. Then, on May 24, after 
three days of sleep deprivation from disorderly 
crew, officers accidentally ran the Hartwell onto 
a reef northeast of Boa Vista Island. They later 
named it Hartwell Reef (see map). Fortunately, 
all the crew survived. But all the treasure sank 
when the ship broke up. 
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From 1788 to 1791, English salvor John 
Braithwaite (1760-1818), assisted by his brother 
William, salvaged 97,650 pesos for the EIC. 
They also brought up 7,000 pigs of lead and 360 
boxes of tin, using an early successful diving 
bell. They used a surface pump which pushed 
air to a depth of 12 feet into the bell. But many 
free-divers back then competed for any lucrative 
salvage work, who could easily descend to 30 
feet. John died of a stroke in 1818 and his two 
sons, Francis and John, took over his business. 
So, not unexpectedly, pirate free-divers removed 
another 40,000 coins while the Braithwaites 
were off site. 


In 1993, the Cape Verde government allowed 
Afrimar, a South African company, salvage 
rights. They identified the wreck as the Hartwell 
and recovered more coins and artifacts until 
1996. They could only salvage during the 
summer because of foul weather and strong 
currents at other times of the year. Most coins 
were bust 8 reales in poor condition (see 
picture). 


Arqueonautas, a salvage company formed in 
1994, got an exclusive salvage contract in 1995 
with Cape Verde. Starting in 1996, they found 
over 100 shipwrecks and salvaged twelve of 
them over a seven-year period. 


During that time, they salvaged 10,000 artifacts 
and 60,000 coins. About 7,000 artifacts and 
25,000 coins now reside in the National 
Maritime Museum in Praia, Santiago Island, 
Cape Verde, where they opened a maritime 
Conservation Center (see map). 
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HMS VICTORY 1805 


HMS Victory did not sink or wreck, but the 
Society for Nautical Research dry-docked her 
and sold bits of her timber to help refurbish her. 


A 104-gun first-rate ship-of-the-line, launched 
in 1765, she became Lord Nelson’s flagship at 
the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805. Britain used 
6,000 trees (mainly oak) to construct her. Her 
lower gunports were only 4.5 feet above water, 
which they closed unless sailing in calm waters. 
Fortunately, all her actions took place in calm 
seas where she could use all gunports. 


The British armed each deck with different 
weight cannon; the bottom deck had 30 32- 
pounders, the middle deck 28 24-pounders, and 
the upper deck 30 12-pounders. 


HMS Victo. 


She measured 228 by 52 feet and rated 2,100 
tons of burden. After several actions, the 
Admiralty reconditioned her in 1800 at the 
enormous cost of £70,933. 


in 1900 at Portsmouth. 


In 1803, Lord Nelson took over HMS Victory as 
his flagship. During the Napoleonic wars 
(1803-1815), Nelson engaged the French- 
Spanish fleets. This was because the French 
planned to control the English Channel so that 
Napoleon could invade England! 


An original piece of oak taken from 


HM,S Victory 


The flagship of 
dmiral Horatio Nelson 


\ 


J fa seston bi 
She was permanently drydocked in 1922, following representations to the 
Admiralty by the Society for Nautical Research, whose Save the Victory 
Fund paid for changes back to her Trafalgar state and all rigging. The Royal 
Navy pays for the restoration of the hull 
This fragment of sound oak is from timber replaced because of serious decay. 
Dr Alan McGowan, Society for Nautical Research. 


Piece number 
Oia omnes | 01873 
Victory Ltd, PO Bax 120, Wymendiam, Norfolk, NR 42 Se ee 


Lord Nelson painted 1799. 


As part of the plan, French Admiral Villeneuve 
sailed from Cadiz with a fleet of 33 ships. Off 
Trafalgar, near Cadiz, 27 English ships-of-the- 
line attacked them using unconventional tactics. 
Instead of lining up side-by-side, they sailed at 
right angles into the Franco-Spanish Fleet. The 
Franco-Spanish fleet lost 22 ships; the British 
lost none. Captain Hardy suggested Nelson 
remove his medals during battle, but, being 
vain, he refused. A French marksman shot 
Nelson from rigging just 50 feet away, killing 
him. 
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English schoolboys used to learn that, as he lay 
dying below deck, he said to HMS Victory’ 
Captain, Thomas Hardy, “Kiss me, Hardy.” But, 
more likely, he said, “Kismet, Hardy,” a 
borrowed Arabic word for destiny. 


The French lost 4,408 men to Britain’s 449. 
Britain took 20,000 prisoners. Nelson became a 
British saint. His victory confirmed Britain’s sea 
supremacy and protected her from French 
invasion. He still stands on Nelson’s Column in 
Trafalgar Square in London. 


Nelson married Fanny Woodward in 1787. After 
he lost his right arm in action in 1797, she 
nursed him back to health. But a year later, he 
dropped her and took Emma, Lady Hamilton, as 
a lover. She was a former maid and model who 
married the British ambassador to Naples. 
Nelson left his estate to her husband’s family 
and asked the British government to provide for 
Emma, which they did not. Though a superhero, 
society still viewed his liaison with Emma as 
scandalous. On the other hand, the government 
provided a generous pension for Fanny. 


After Trafalgar, they towed HMS Victory to 
Gibraltar for repairs. Then the Admiralty used 
her successively as a second-rate ship-of-the- 
line, floating depot, prison ship, then port 
admiral’s flagship. In 1831, the Admiralty 
ordered her broken up, but this fueled a public 
outcry against destroying such a famous ship. 
So, they moored her and used her for visitors 
and training, as she sprung more and more 
leaks. Finally, in 1922, they transferred her to a 
dry dock for restoration and to stop her from 
sinking. Charitable donations to the “Save the 
Victory” fund paid for much of her restoration. 


Today she attracts 350,000 visitors a year as the 
oldest commissioned warship in the world. 
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ADMIRAL GARDNER 1809 


Built in 1797 in London for the British East 
India Company (EIC), Admiral Gardner carried 
28 guns on two of her three decks. She 
measured 146 by 36 feet, weighing 813 tons of 
burden. 


The reason for the name was Lord Admiral Alan 
Gardner (1742-1809), one of the first to insist 
on lemon juice for his crew in 1793. As a result, 
two years later, the Admiralty made lemon juice 
standard issue. He rose to full Admiral, then 
became a Member of Parliament and was made 
a Lord. He had nine sons, of whom three 
reached flag rank. 


The ship, Admiral Gardner, made five 
successful voyages to India and China. Typical 
destinations for EIC ships at the time were 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, China, and Sumatra. 
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Stop over points were Cape Town and Saint 
Helena in the Atlantic (a British possession). 


Captain William Eastfield (who also 
commanded her on her previous journey) left 
London on January 24, 1809, bound for India. 
After picking up a Channel pilot, they anchored 
at the Downs (shown above). During the days of 
sail, the Downs was a sheltered area where 
many ships anchored. Either they waited to 
come into harbor, or waited to catch east winds 
(that blew west) to take them to the Atlantic. Up 
to 800 ships at a time would lie at anchor there! 
And over time, 2,000 ships wrecked on the 
Goodwin Sands. 


Indeed, the next day, a gale drove Admiral 
Gardner from her moorings. The pilot cut the 
anchor cable himself, worried they would blow 
onto land. In so doing, he cut two fingers off his 
left hand! He became delirious; crew had to take 
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him below for the ship’s 
surgeon to minister to him. 
The ship wrecked on Goodwin 
sands (see map left). Of her 
100 crew, various sources say 
one, three, or five drowned. 
Witnesses ashore saw it all 
happen (see picture). 


Spregs lyAv 


Matthew Boulton struck 90 
million copper cash coins at 
his Soho Mint the previous 
year for the EIC. Admiral 
Gardner carried around two 
million of them, weighing 48 
tons, which EIC valued at 
£21,579. They were destined to 
pay native workers at EIC’s Madras Presidency. 


Matthew Boulton (1728-1809) partnered with 
James Watt, who had invented the rotary steam 
engine that powered the industrial revolution. 
Before that, the reciprocal Newcomen steam 
engine’s only important use was pumping water 
out of mines. Boulton and Watt, pictured on the 
British £50 note above, manufactured rotary 
steam engines starting in 1776. Later, Boulton 


TANES WATT 1736-1819 AK41 869445 


COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 2010. 


_ SEER 


£50 Bank of England note released 2011 and still current. 


built a modern commercial steam-powered mint 
at Soho, near Birmingham, employing 500 
people. He also sold minting equipment abroad 
and to the Royal Mint. 


Boulton had several businesses: 

@ Boulton Mint at Soho, selling coins and 
minting equipment. He set up mints for 
Britain, Russia, Spain, Denmark, Mexico 
and Calcutta. The mechanics of coining and 
preventing counterfeits fascinated him. 
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Boulton and Fothergill hardware 
manufacturing partnership 1762-1782 
Boulton and Watt, selling steam engines 
Copper and tin mines in Cornwall 

Boulton and Wedgwood pottery 

Sheffield silver plate (silver sheets fused to 
copper to make flatware and silverware) 


Elected FRS, Boulton was ebullient, persuasive, 
ingenious, well-connected, and wealthy. He 
organized an annual music festival and helped 
found a theater and a proto-police force in 
Birmingham. In 1809, Boulton died from 
painful kidney and bladder stones. They also 
elected his partner, Watt, to FRS; he invented 
two new units of power — the watt and the 
horsepower. 


The gale that wrecked the Admiral Gardner also 
wrecked Britannia, an even larger East 
Indiaman measuring 165 by 42 feet weighing 
1,273 tons of burden. A third ship, Apollo (some 
give her name as Carnatic), also wrecked. But 
salvors only found the Admiral Gardner. 


Seal of British East India Compan 


ranted 1698. 


Pictured is one of these coins, which is 
trilingual. The obverse shows the seal of the 
EIC granted in 1698. Below it is a scroll which 
reads in Latin, “Auspicio Regis et Senatus 
Angliae,” meaning, “by command of the King 
and Parliament of England.” The reverse is 
Persian (the language of the Mughal Empire in 
India), saying, “Ten cash equal two falus.” EIC 
wrapped the coins in tight bags and sealed them 
with wax in wooden casks. 
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Certificate of Authenticity 


The East India Company “X [10] CASH” coins comprised a lost treasure salvaged in 1985 from THE ADMIRAL 
GARDNER shipwreck. The ship sank in a fierce storm on the notorious Goodwin Sands of the English Channel on 
25 January 1809. 


A triple deck square rigger constructed of oak and teak in 1796, THE ADMIRAL GARDNER. was 145 feet long by 36 
{feetin beam. Witnesses on shore watched helplessly as she sank with seven crewmen sull on boards; rescue boats failed 
to reach her due to the severity of the. 


Theship was bound for India canyingthese coins o pay workersin Bengal and Madras. The coins were soruck in England 
at the Birmingham Mint in 1808 for this express purpose. 


L Threedifferent languages were used in the design of the coins. The obverse, in English, bears the seal granted to the East 
{| India Company By Bae re ‘The motto is ins Latin and wanslates: “Under the Patronage of the King and 
|! Parliament of England." The reverse, in. translates: BES Eee Two Falus.”” 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION CERTIFICATION SERVICE 
818 N. CASCADE AVE. * COLORADO SPRINGS, CO 80903-3279 » 719/632-2646 


The coin you have purchased is from TI G 
same treasure hoard as the above pictured coin certified by the American Numismatic 
Association Certification Service. WE CERTIFY THE "X [10] CASH" COIN THAT YOU HAVE 
PURCHASED IS AUTHENTIC AND GENUINE. 
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ER shipwreck. It is from the 


EIC gradually overtook French and Portuguese 
interests in India. Then, after Britain defeated 
the Nawab of Bengal in the 1757 Battle of 
Plassey, British rule spread throughout India. 
Later, in 1858, the British government took 
over, called the “Raj” (meaning rule). This 
lasted until 1947, when India became 
independent. 


Fast forward to modern times. In 1976, dredgers 
took sand from Goodwin Sands as fill for a 
hoverport at Dover, England. Suddenly, some 
1808 cash coins appeared in the sand. In 1983, 
divers located the wreck site while investigating 
a fisherman’s snag. In 1984, they salvaged over 
one million coins, weighing about 25 tons. 
Historic England, which protects wrecks, last 
visited the site in 2012. Salvors also found gun 
flints, cannon balls, barrels, copper ingots, iron 
shot, fittings, and nails. 
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CABALVA 1818 


In 1609, the East India Company > ; 
(EIC) started a dockyard in ~ 
Deptford, London. It would | 
produce EIC ships for two [\ ss 
centuries. People considered their 
ships the “latest.” Their emphasis 
was on cargo capacity and [| 
comfort and luxury for officers 
and passengers. 


Launched in 1811, the Cabalva . 
was a British East Indiaman ~~ 
measuring 166 by 42 feet, . 
weighing approximately 1,250 \_ 
tons of burden. She made three , 
voyages for EIC to India, Malaya, @ 
and China with 120 crew. Her 

Gaelic name derives from a farm in Wales. 


Under Captain James Dalrymple on her fourth 
voyage, she left the Downs on April 16, 1818, 
bound for China, carrying cloth, muslin, iron, 
lead, beer, stationery and pieces of eight. 


Off Brighton, in the English Channel, she struck 
a sandbar off Hove Rock several times, starting 
a leak. The water level rose nine inches an hour. 
The Captain simply ordered continued pumping. 
So the frightened crew mutinied. But the 
Captain punished them and the mutiny petered 
out. Another ship, Lady Melville, sailed with her 
until separated at Cape town by a gale. 


Presumably, Cape Town could not repair the 
ship. So the Captain and officers changed course 
for Bombay. But a gale on June 22 increased the 
leak to two feet per hour! The crew manned 
every available pump. At 4am on July 7, going 
at 8.5 knots, she struck a sandbank on Cargados 
(also called the Shoals of St. Brandon). This was 
300 miles northeast of Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean. 


The ship took on even more water, and broke up 
hours later, injuring many. Sheep, pigs, and 
barrels of beer, wine, and brandy washed 
ashore. Alcohol and wood are lighter than 
seawater, so, much to sailor’s delight, casks of 
alcoholic beverages washed up on shore. 


The captain, surgeon, and 15 crew left in a 
longboat. But the crew saw them all drown 
when the boat capsized against another rock. 


An unnamed 
young officer 
later reported 
details in 
m™London’s 
Morning Post. 
He said they 
allowed each 
man two ounces 
of alcohol a day. 
C.W. Francken, 
another officer, 
wrote a 65-page 
book about the 
experience. He 
said a group they 
called the Beer 
Island Gang 
lived on a separate sand bank, and had a 
continuous bacchanalia. Some even reported 
disappointment when rescued, having to leave 
behind their trove of alcohol! 


The survivors constructed 16 tents on the island 
which flooded every high tide. They found fresh 
water and repaired the ship’s small sailing boat, 
a cutter (See painting). 


On July 14, ten men sailed on the cutter to 
Mauritius, which they then called the Isle of 
France. They arrived after only three days. 


The day they arrived, two British ships left 
Mauritius, HMS Magicienne, and HMS 
Challenger. Three days later, they arrived at the 
wreck. HMS Magicienne stayed to salvage. 
HMS Challenger removed the survivors to the 
Mauritius, arriving on 28 July, three weeks after 
their initial wreck. 


EIC awarded HMS Magicienne’s Captain Purvis 
200 guineas to buy some of the salvaged silver. 
They also awarded 50 guineas and a sextant to 
Officer Francken. EIC did not insure their 
vessels or cargo. They had spent £34,000 to 
build Cabalva, but lost £150,000 of cargo, 
though some was salvaged. 


In 1985 divers located the wreck and found bust 
pieces of eight. Pictured is an 1808 Carlos IV 
bust eight reales. Some might say he has graffiti 
on his face. I would call it a precise cross, 
perhaps engraved by an earlier owner of the 
coin. 
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Painting of shipwrecked sailors on Cargados Island 1818 by Thomas Whitcombe, Ca. 1820. 


Who would deface the Spanish King thus? 
Perhaps a wealthy South American resident who 
could afford such a coin. Eight reales was two 
weeks’ wages for a sailor. Today, two weeks’ 
pay for a US sailor is $1,000. So, working 
people would not have owned this coin. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 


The coin shows the king’s draped and diademed 
head with the legend, CAROLVS III DEI 
GRATIA. The reverse shows the crowned and 
simplified Habsburg shield between the pillars 
of Hercules. Around, continues the legend, 
HISPAN. ET IND. REX, the Potosi monogram, 
then the Assayers P. and J. The legend 
translates, Charles IV, by the Grace of God, 
King of Spain and the Indies. 
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SITE OF 
FAME~“S 
WRECK of 


Location of Sea Point off Table Bay northwest of Cape Town. Courtesy of Google Earth and Google Maps. 


FAME 1822 


The website wrecksite.eu lists twelve different 
wrecked ships named Fame from 1700 to 1857! 


In 1817, EIC had Fame built out of teak with 
iron knees and sheathed with copper to prevent 
teredo worm damage. J.S. Scott built her in Fort 
Gloster, Calcutta. Relatively small for her time 
at 629 gross tons, she could probably carry 
around 400 tons, but she had five decks. 


Under Captain W. Clark, she sailed down the 
east coast of India to Madras (now called 
Chennai), carrying goods and passengers bound 
for England. After 11 weeks, she arrived at 
Table Bay, Cape Town (see map above). She 


rested there for three weeks, then left on June 
14, 1822. 


Within hours, a northwesterly storm blew up 
(blowing southeast)! This drove her onto the 
rocky shore of Sea Point (see map), breaking 
her up. Fearless lifesavers launched their boats 
near midnight and rescued all crew and 
passengers except for four passengers, four 
seamen, and some invalided soldiers. 


The front of the ship wedged in the rocks and, 
after a fierce storm the next month, the aft sank 
with all her cargo. 


In October 1965, salvors found coins scattered 
on the sea floor 48 feet below the surface. This 
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Certificate of Authentictty 


BRITISH MERCHANTMAN "FAME" 


This is to certify that the coin accompanying this certificate is authentic as described, and 
was carefully researched through all available sources of information. What you now have 
is a genuine and historical piece of history from the shipwreck "Fame." 


The English wooden sailing ship "Fame" in Lloyd's register for 1822 appears the following 
entry: 


Fame, sheathed with copper over boards, iron standards and knees, five decks, 
teak, built 1818. Owner Palmer and Co. draught 19' with load. 


"Fame," commanded by Captain William Clark, carrying a cargo of sundries, sailed from 
Madras on the 5" of March 1822 and arrived in Table Bay, Cape Town, South Africa, on 
the 21* of May. 


The Gazette of the 22 of June, 1822, states that the "Fame" sailed on the next leg of her 
journey home on the 14" of June. The report goes on: 


In beating out to sea, with wind northerly, and a heavy swell rolling inshore, she 
missed stays. Notwithstanding every exertion by anchoring to keep off, she drove 
on to the most rocky part of Sea Point and became a total wreck. Providentially, 
before she parted asunder, the passengers and crew, with the exception of four, 
were brought safe off, by boats from Table Bay, at the imminent peril of their lives, 
and of those who so courageously went out to their rescue, such a distance at 
midnight. 
The ship broke in two with the fore section being wedged in the rocks and the aft section 
sinking right away, taking part of the cargo and coins belonging to the passengers with it. 
The coins were not found in a strongbox, or even close together as they might have been 
had they come from a money bag or wooden chest, but were scattered over a 
considerable area of the ocean floor, indicating they were in the passengers’ belongings. 


It seems probable that the "Fame" finally broke up and sank during a violent gale which 
struck Table Bay late in July 1822. 


"Fame" lay in eight fathoms of water, undisturbed for 143 years, until at last she was 


traced to her watery grave in September 1965. Her wooden timbers had long since 
disappeared, consumed by scavenger of the sea. 


LK _ 


suggested they came from the passenger’s and 
crew’s belongings rather than from a chest. 


Salvage yielded a wide variety but limited 
quantity of coins, but no cargo. Coins have 
appeared intermittently on the internet and in 
auctions, most commonly, gold mohurs. The 
commonest certificate of authenticity is a small 
printed circular insert signed by Frank Mitchell, 
Past President of the South Africa Numismatic 
Society. 


I show a Potosi 8 reales cob, 57-years-old at the 
time, showing considerable corrosion from 
seawater, though identifiable by year and 
Assayer. Coins from this wreck are rare. 
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HMS THETIS 1830 


The Royal Navy’s Pembroke dockyard in 
southwest Wales started in 1814. They started 
with a beached frigate, named Lapwing as office 
space! Many workmen commuted by boat until 
the town of Pembroke Dock started. Their first 
ship in 1814 was HMS Thetis. In ancient Greek 
mythology, Thetis was a sea nymph, a sea 
goddess, and mother of Achilles. 


HMS Ganges left, HMS Thetis right 
off Rio de Janeiro. 


A 46-gun fifth-rate Royal Navy frigate, HMS 
Thetis measured 151 by 40 feet and weighed 
1,086 tons burden. Launched in 1817, she sailed 
with her complement of 315 crew to Plymouth. 
After spending £35,134 on her, they put her in 
reserve, or what they then called, “In ordinary.” 


Six years later, after spending another £12,959, 
they sent her with Captain Sir John Phillimore 
on active duty to Mexico. They took 
commissioners to check out Mexican politics. 
The Mexican War of Independence (1810-1821) 
did not lead to a republic, but to a new Emperor, 
Agustin Iturbide, though he abdicated in 1823. 
After the commissioner’s explorations, HMS 
Thetis sold trade goods and returned to 
Plymouth with 400,000 pesos and 300 bales of 
cochineal. 


In 1824, the Admiralty sent her to Cape Coast 
Castle, a slave port in British-held Gold Coast, 
where she helped defend against native Ashanti 
attacks. She left the Gold Coast in July, 
returning to Portsmouth. In 1825 and 1826, she 
carried diplomats to Naples, Constantinople, 
and South America. 
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HMS Thetis arrived in Rio de Janeiro in 
October 1826, under Captain Bingham. She then 
sailed to the Pacific South American coast, 
where she sold trade goods for 800,000 pesos to 
Pacific ports, including Callao (Lima’s port). 
Captain Bingham died, so in 1830, Captain 
Samuel Burgess took command and left Rio, 
sailing back to England. 


They left in foggy weather on December 4, 
1830, sailing east by dead reckoning. They 
figured they were well past Cabo Frio, 180 
miles away (see map), but they were not; they 
turned north too soon. 


On the evening of December 5, they ran their 
bowsprit into a high cliff. The shock brought 
down all three masts, killing several crewmen. 
Forty crew reached land. Meanwhile, the crew 
used an anchor to get free. But as she swung 
around, a rock pierced her hull. They then 
drifted along the coast until foundering in a 
cove. Crew on land had been following them 
and picked up a rope rescuing all but 28 of the 
crew. 


HMS Thetis’ Lieutenant Hamilton reported to 
Rear Admiral Baker in Rio just four days later, 
who sent four ships, A/geria, Clio, Warspite, and 
Adelaide, to salvage. Commander Thomas 
Dickinson, captain of another sloop Lightening 
volunteered to build diving bells out of water 
tanks. He suspended these by cables over the 


treacherous cove (see picture). By March 1832, 
he had recovered anchors, guns and 600,000 
pesos. 


Cape Frio, site of Thetis wreck. Courtesy Google Maps. 


Commander John de Roos in A/gerine took over 
the salvage in July 1832, raising another 
148,000 pesos by August. A scientist and FRS, 
he presented a paper to the Royal Society in 
1834 on HMS Thetis’ ingenious salvage. 


Between them, Dickinson and de Roos had 
raised 748,000 of the 800,000 pesos, equivalent 
to £163,000. But the stingy Admiralty wanted 
£13,800 for the use of the ships and £12,000 for 
expenses. They only awarded the salvors 
£17,000 (10%). Consequently, Dickinson and de 
Roos challenged them in Admiralty Court, who 
eventually increased the award to £29,000 
(18%). 
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Technology using cables to lower diving bell onto Thetis to recover bullion by Dickinson, 1830-1832. 
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Dickinson said they deserved the 
whole 33% of the £163,000 without 
expenses deducted. Despite the 
jackpot, Dickinson spent 20 years 
(until he died in 1855) contesting the 
Admiralty’s decision. De Roos died a 
Rear Admiral in 1861. 


When HMS' Thetis' Captain Burgess 
arrived back in England, the 
Admiralty court martialled him, 
sentencing him to lose one year’s 
seniority for navigational errors. 


Despite Captain Cook’s 1772 
circumnavigation with Kl, 
chronometers were prohibitively 
expensive. Kendall’s K1 cost £450. 
By way of comparison, the Royal 
Navy bought HMS Resolution for 
£4,151. Three other chronometers by 
John Arnold on Cook’s voyage all 
stopped working! However, by 1825, 
most Royal Navy ships had one. 


Salvors recovered some of the 
remaining 50,000 pesos from HMS 
Thetis in modern times. (A peso is a 
Spanish silver piece of eight or its 
equivalent weight, which later 


Captain Thomas Dickinson, who built diving bells and became a denomination in itself.) The 


organized cable suspension over the bay. 


(Image enlarged) 


Potosi, Bolivia, 8 soles, 1827LM. KM-97. 24.06 grams. Corrosion all over. 


Midd 


Daniel Frank Sedwick 
Specialist in Shipwreck Coins and Artifacts 
‘Danie Prank Sedvice, LLC 


Thetis coin Certificate of Authentici 


Certificate of Authenticity 


HMS Thetis, sunk in 1830 off Coast of Cabo Frio, Brazil 


In 1830, the British frigate HMS Thetis was wrecked at Cabo Frio, on the Brazilian coast. A British naval force 
was subsequently dispatched to undertake a major salvage operation which lasted for well over a year. 


HMS Thetis coin shown is an 1827 

Potosi 8 soles, of similar weight 
(27.07 grams of 90.3% silver). A British crown 
is a little heavier at 30.1 grams of 92.5% silver. 
Four crowns, or 4.56 pesos, made one British 
pound. 
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DOURO 1882 


Lavishly fitted, RMS Douro was the star of 
trans-Atlantic steamers. Her name derives from 
the River Douro, which runs from Spain through 
Portugal to the sea at Porto (see map). Built in 
1865 in Scotland with eight “watertight 
compartments,” she measured 326 by 40 feet, 
weighing 2,824 tons gross. Sporting two masts 
(to reassure passengers), she had a single steam- 
driven screw and served as the prize passenger 
liner in the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


Royal Mail ship of similar design to HMS Douro. 


She carried 253 passengers in first class, 30 in 
second class, and 30 in third class. Until 1869, 
she ran to the West Indies, then covered the 
Southampton-Buenos Aires route. In 1872, she 
even carried Brazil’s Emperor Pedro II to Brazil. 


In March 1882, she left on her 62nd voyage in 
her 17-year history. Leaving Buenos Aires, she 
stopped at Rio and Lisbon, bound for 
Southampton. She carried gold bars, sovereigns, 
coffee and diamonds. After her March 31 stop- 
over in Lisbon, she left 90 minutes late, so she 
ran full-steam ahead. The next night, a 
passenger, Mr. Stoher, enjoying some night air 
at 8 pm, pointed out the light of a distant ship to 
the fourth officer, who said it was at least two 
miles away. 


It turned out later, the distant light was the 
Yrurac Bat (1 could not find out the meaning of 
the name). She was a Spanish steamship 
passenger liner out of A Corufia, Spain, (see 
map) en route to Havana. The fourth officer 
assumed the Bridge Officer had noticed the 
light. He had not! 


Suddenly, at 10:45 pm, the Yrurac Bat appeared 
out of the darkness. It was too late to change 
course. Deep gashes doomed both the Douro 
and the Yrurac Bat. 


It is said only six RMS Douro crew died. The 
rest reached lifeboats before she sank 30 
minutes later. Accounts of the number of 
survivors vary — 49 to 112 passengers, and 32 
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to 60 crew. HMS Douro’ full capacity was 313 
passengers and 80 crew. 


As was typical of human nature, no one had 
bothered to check the lifeboats. Their ropes 
were jammed in their davits, and no one had a 
knife to cut them loose. Eventually, they 
launched the lifeboats, but no one could find the 
oar locks, and several boats had no plugs for 
their drainage holes! Passengers baled 
frantically to stay afloat! 


Yrurac Bat took only 15 minutes to sink, 
drowning 31 of their 68 passengers and crew. 


A passing Spanish steamer, SS Hidalgo, picked 
up RMS Douro’s and Yrurac Bat’s lifeboats and 
carried survivors to A Corufia (see map). The 
story appeared the next day in the London 
Times. 


In 1949, Thomas Pickford researched the wreck. 
Thirty years later, his son, Nigel, found his 
papers and started researching again. In 1992, 
he presented the project to a Swedish marine 
salvage expert, Sverker Hallstrom. 


In 1993, Hallstrom set off to hunt for the RMS 
Douro. Narrowing it down to an area of 150 
square miles, he used side-scan and sector 
scanning sonar. He also used an ROV, Scorpio, 
which had low light and video cameras. 


Later that year, he used his survey ship, 
Benjamin, to search off Cape Finisterre (see 
map). The ROV found a ship covered in fishing 
nets and picked up a porcelain plate. Back on 
the Benjamin, they cleaned the plate. It showed 
a Royal Mail Sea horse insignia, proving it was 
the Douro 8. 


After locating the wreck, Hallstrom partnered 
with Deep Sea Worker (a joint venture between 
English Blue Water Recovery and French Louis 
Dreyfus). 


Deep Sea Worker quickly cleared the fishing 
nets. Using a plan of similar vessels, they honed 
in on the most likely location of the bullion 
room. It turned out it was the aft of the iron hull 
and undisturbed. 


Within five days the ROV brought up 93% to 
98% of the bullion, a remarkable achievement 
considering it lay 1,200 to 1,500 feet below the 
surface (accounts vary). They found 28,000 
coins, mostly British Victorian sovereigns, but 
also a few rare Brazilian and Portuguese pieces 
and silver coins. 


After the “one year and one day” holding period 
on the Isle of Jersey, Hallstrom sent the coins to 
Spink and Son in London for evaluation. They 
deemed 10,000 coins were collectable quality. 


Four months later, in November 1996, in the 
most important sovereign coins auction ever, 
Christie’s auctioned 10,000 coins. 


Fifteen years later, Hallstrom released thousands 
of lower quality coins in a Swiss auction which 
flooded the market for several years. The coin 
shown opposite is a “young head” 1864 Victoria 
sovereign. You can still see WW on the 
truncation, for William Wyon, the engraver. The 
number 23 above the 6 o’clock reverse floral 
emblem is the die number. The reverse crowned 
shield shows the quartered shields of England 
(top left and bottom right), Scotland (top right), 
and Ireland (bottom left). 


Certificate of Authenticity 


Douro, sunk in 1882 ff Cape Finisterre, Spain 


The British Royal Mail Steamer Douro was en route to England from Portugal when she collided with the Spanish 
steamship Yrurac Bat and sank in the early morning hours of April 2,1882, in deep water off the northwest coast of Spain. 
All but six people onboard survived, but the ship and its cargo of tens of thousands of gold coins were a total loss. The 
wreck was found and salvaged in 1995 by Sverker Hallstrom and Nigel Pickford using a remote-operated vehicle (ROV) at 
a depth of 1,500 feet. The cargo of gold coins, mostly British sovereigns was sold at auction by Spink (London) in 1996. 


(mage enlarged) 


Great Britain (London, England), sovereign, Victoria (young head), 1864, from the Douro (1882). Sp-3853; KM-736.2. 7.99 
grams. Problem-free AU with deep red toning and sediment. From the Douro (1882). 


Danlelfrank Sedwick — Professional Numismatist 


ee 


Certificate of Authenticity for Douro Sovereign. 
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The Titanic as she rammed the iceberg. 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SAVED: 


The jollowan-; ss 0 partial tist af these saved from th 


rick of the Pitanic as reect 


by reireless from the steamship Carpathia, which is bringing the rescurd to New V ark 


Mrs. Edward D. Appleton. 
Mrs. Rose Abbott. 

Mrs, G. M. Burns 

Miss D. D. Cassebere. 
Mrs. Walter M. Clarke, 
Mrs. D. Chibinace. 

Miss E. G, Oroshy. 

Miss H, BE. Crosby. 

Miss Jean Hippach 

Mrs. Henry B. Harris Gyvireless 

version Mrs. L. Y. B. Harris), 

Mrs, Alexander Helverch. 
Miss Margaret Hays. 

Mr. Bruce Ismay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Kimball. 
Mrs. F. A. Kenyon. 

Miss Emile Kenchen. 
Thomas Myles. 

Miss G. F. Longley. 

Miss Lucile Carter. 

Mrs. A, F. Lender. 

Miss Bertha Lavery. 
Mrs, Ernest Lines. 


Mrs. Susan P. Ryerson. 

Miss Emily B. Ryerson. 

Mrs. Arthur Ryerson. 

Master Allison Ryerson and 
nurse. 

Miss K. T, Andrews. 

Miss Ninette Panhart. 

Miss E, W. Allen. 

Mr, and Mrs. D, H. Bishop. 

Mr. H. Blank. 

Miss A, Bassina, 

Mrs. James Baxter. 

Mr. George A. Brayton. 

Miss Caroline Bonnell. 

Mrs. J. N. Brown. 

Miss G. C. Bowen, 

Mr, and Mrs, R, T. Beckwith. 

Mrs, John Bradley Cummins. 

Miss Alice Fortune. 

Mr and Mrs, L. Henry, 

Mrs. W. A. Hooper. 

Miss Lucille Fortune, — 

Mr. Robert Douglas, 


My, William BE. Carter 
Miss Roberts 
Mrs, Braham 
Mrs. P. P. Smith, 
Mrs. F. M. Warren 
iss Helen A. Wilson 
Miss Wilierd 
Miss Mary Mick. 
Mrs. George D. Widener and 


maid, 
Miss Mary ©. Lines, 
Mrs. Singrid Lindstrom. 
My. Gustay J. Lesneur, 
Miss Georgietta Amadill. 
Madame Melicard. 
Mrs. Tucker and maid 
Countess of Rothes 


Mr. ©. Rolman, 

Mrs. Jacob P. — (word mnisse 

Mrs. Jacoh P. -—. (Word 
missed. 


Mr. JB. Thayer, Jr. 
Mr. H. Woo!ner. 

Miss Anna Werd. 

Mr. N. M, Williams. 
Mrs. J. Steward White. 
Miss Marie Younr. 
Mrs. Thomas Potter, Jr 
Mrs. E. S. Robert, 

Mrs. J. B. Thayer, 
Howard B. Case 
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TOR LOST ON TITANIC 
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00 DGAD 


Drawn from the wireless reports of the disaster. 


Dispatch direct to the New York American Bureau at the Wanamaker Stores 
Building, via the Marconi Wireless, from the Olympic, thirteen hundred mifes at sea; 
Received at 1.18 a. mi: 

“Carpathia returning to New York city with women and children, numbering 
866, Grave fears entertained for safety of the rest.” 


Cape Race, N. F., April 15.—The steamer Olympic reports that the steamer 
Carpathia reached the Titanic’s position at daybreak to-day, but found boats 
and wreckage only, 

She reported that the Titanic had foundered at about 2:20 o'clock a 
latitude 41.16 north and longitude 50.14 west. 

The message adda that all the Titanic’s boats were accounted for and 
“about 675 souls saved, crew and passengers, latter nearly all women and 
children.” 

There were about 2,200 persons in all, crew and passengers, on board the 
Titanic. , 

Between 1200 and 1500 persons, passengers and crew, perished 
yesterdaywhen the “unsinkable” Titanic, the $10,000,000 White Star finer 
the bottom of, the sea. ; 

So report the steamers which, in answer to the Titanic's 
shrieks for help, “Hurry! hurry!’ rushed to her aid, 

Last night the following message from Captain Haddock of the Oly mpic 


“m, in 


wireless 


NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


(re 


TUESDAY, APRIL 


16, 1942; 


GREAT 


Benjamin Guggenheim. 


AMES FILLED 


Henry B. Harris. 


ASTORS ON WAY BACK 
FROM HONEYMOON 


Drowned Millionaire's Son Rushed Here When 
He Learned of the Disaster. 


(pave ou( © telogram early inst night 


received from the Olympto, slater ship| 
‘of the Titanic, saying that »Col. John 
Jaoob Aator was among the hundreds 
who lost (heir Ilves {n the catastrophe,} 
{that hia body had been recovered and} 
that his wife was safe on the Car- 
‘pathia. 

Bhortly before 10 o'clock Jnst night 
Vincent Astor, the only aon, rushed 

ta the offices of the White Star Line, 


o, 9 Broadway, seeking news. 
' «pave you heard from your fathert™ 


he was asked. 
ing except what I have read In| 
‘oa Gawapapares he replied. his. yolce 
ulous with emotion. . 
Phen the nineteen-yemr-old non of 
the great millionaire turned away and 
daft the steamship company’s offices. 
fo had runhed to New York on the fost- 
train leaving Boston, where he ja a 
student at Harvard, as s00n 68 rumors 
‘fat bis father was one of the victim 
fof the awful sea horror had reached 
ils ¢ara. ‘When he returned to tha ooa) 
ight sir of the street teara waro 


trom his oyes, He was na- 
ptteamiida by A. J. Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia. 


ol Astor and his yoang wite, for- 
ly Madeleine Force, departed (rom 

New York pane 26 Inat, for anal 
complete their honeymoon 

te joard the Colonel's pales 


‘el, Ey ie the Nora, the day of their 
1p the white and gold parlor 


| The Bradstreet Commercial pest 


of Beechwood, Colonel Astor's spléh- 
id Newport estate, September i0, 1911, 


Fourth in Direct Line. 

The desd millionaire waa the fourth 
of the direct Ine fo bear the Chriatian 
name of the founder of tho family, 
He would have been forty-elght yenrs 
old had he lived untth July 13 next, 


Graduating at Harvard in the class of 
188% with the degree of B.S, Colonel 
Astor noon Uhorentter was confronted 
with the responsibility of head of the 
Astor family in America and conserv- 
ator of the enormous Astor eatate, the 
great bulk of which consists of New 
York City real estate, the lowest eati- 
mate of which pinces its value at 
$150,000,000, Some estimates of the 
yalue of the total Astor Wealth are ag 
high gs $450.000,000, It is known that 
Colonel Astor bad under bis Immedi- 
ate administration not less than $150,- 
00,000 of the family estate. - 

His tether, Wilillam Astor, dled in 
1892. It was then that the burden of 
aging 60 vast a fortune, ree of the 


family of the 
John Jacob. 


phia and» 
eat and) mo: 


artatocratic familles of 
that olty. Soolety was shocked In the 
carly part of 1909 by rumors that a! 
divorces seomed inevitable, It wae 


THE PASSENGER 


Isidor Straus. 


Photograph of Colonel John Jacob Astor. his bride; Mrs. Force, bis mother-in-law, and Nils Florman 


the wedding. 


on their honeymoon. 


a Srere oarealent py amare OE 


The Colonel was married in Newport where the picture was taken becaus 


The picture was taken as the party sat in the yacht Noma’s launch just before the newly v 


York State according to the terms of his former wife’s divorce decree. 


Mrs, Goorgs Widener. 


soon after 


added pair started 


he could not marry in New 


J. B. Thayer. 


White Plain, November 9, 1908, after, 
& court proceeding that consumed! 
barely three minutes, Newa of the, 
{natitution af the divorce action by| 
the wife had been reported only « few! 
ays befors tho divorce was granted. | 

a In tha case wore scaled) 
it yet been made public.) 
+» Tati brother of the Presi 
Colonel Aator as 
counsel and Lewis Casa Ledyard wnol 
Mra, Astor's attornoy. H 


Second Wedding in Newport. 


leine Fores, the twenty-year-ald 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Willlam H. 


Tengon the wedding orcurred at New- 
port. 
Clergymen of the Episcopalian 
Church, of which Colonel Astor ta o 
communicant, led by the Rev. Dr. Rte! 
mond, of Philadelphia, raised ap: 
and cry nga) the marringe 
mony being performed by a minister 
of that dénomination, because of an 
article of the Episcopalian falth which 
forbids the remarriage of & divorced 
person at faulc 

The controversy atovsed by Dr, 
Nichmond extended to nearly every 
other denomination jin the United 
States, For wooke after the announce. 
mant of hie engagement to Mias Force 
‘the controversy raged In the new: 
papers and found an echo in bundreds 

pulpit, Aa a remult difionlty waa 
[ee In securing « regularly 
ordained minieter to offictate. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by 

Rev. Dr. Jossph Lambert, pantor of 
the Bimwood Congregational Churoh of 
Providence, RL A few weeks 
Now York poclety was Int, Sine 


rumor that the Astore were returning 
from Europe in expectation of the ad. 
vent of another helr {0 the Astor es- 
tate 5 

Onty two children were born of his 


marriage with his frat wife—a son, 


ranted by Supreme Justice Mills, of Vincent, now ninctory, and a daughter, the 


Murtel, aged ten yegrs. Justice Mille's 
decree gave to the ajyorced wife cus- 
fody of the Httls drugktur and custody 
of Vinecnt to the Grhor 

It was understoo; ar the timo of the 
divorce that Colony Astor hud sottled 
$10,000,000 on his divorced wife. She 
has mado her hots jp Londen ever 
tice the divorce. dod has taken al- 
most as prominent, position in Eage 
Mah society as she had held in New 


ial circles, to 
the leadership of Watch she succeeded 
on the death of Coline! Astura mother, 


Colonol Aator's marrings to Made-| Fhe has been reports ongaxed to weve 


eral men of great st England. 
Among them are Inva Curzon, whose 
wife waa the daughtr of the late Levi 


Force, created o national sensation,|Lelter, and Genera. Lord Kitchener, 
In thy @eoree of divorce given to the| {B® hero of Khartofm, 


frat wife tho busband was corbidden|Popular with All ( 
to remarry in this State. For that! <n pore 


No millionaire by (nhoritauce was as 
popular with all classes of New 
Yorkers a» was Calon) Astor, A long 
Umbed, keen-faced nan. alert and o 
quiet dresser, Coun) Astor wat 
thoroughly @emocraty jn manner, Ho 
mingled freely with aii sores and con- 
ditions of people. He manifested x» 
lve Interest In every public matter, as 
was attostad by his faquent communt- 
cations to The AMtican on subjects 
of Benera) interest, os well as others 
of pm more enocéFo and aciontific 
character, ¥ 

He obtalned bis military title orle~ 
mally by serving on the staff of Gov- 
ernor Levi P, Morto; as Colonel. Ar 
the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
Colonel Astor bough and equipped a 
mountain battery, f an expcose of 
$100,000, which he presented to the 
‘United Btotes and wiich waa used in 
the Porto Rican canoalgn, President 


Qgo/MoKinley commissined hint an 


a 
Lieutenant-Colonel In thia rank be 
Aasisted Major-Genen} Breokenridga, 
Inspector-Ganeral of the Army, In the 
Inspection of the oop» In camp at 
Chickamauga Park, Georgia. Aftor- 
ward he served on te staff of Majsor- 
General Shafter andserved throughout 


Sontlego rampaign, peing pressnt 
at the surrender of the Spanish forces 
Sithough giving close attention to 
the management of the immense Astor | 
estate. Cal. Astor's activities wore not | 
confined to thot succeas(al endeavor 
A great reader of books, he aluo cs- 


{eayed authorship, publishing Jn 1889, 


fn Other Worlds,” ete. 


“A Journey 
inventor of marit 


He was olan an 


|Among hiv fnventions that have proved 


Buccesaful are u bloyele brake, a poev- 
matic road Improver and an improved 
turbine engine. 


His Old Yacht on Reef. 

Colonel Astor’s reported death leat 
pigbt recmlisd an sesident to his 
yaebt, tho Nourmahal, near Fort Ad- 
ams, RL, Aumumt 10, 1905, The yacht, 
ten one of the moat magnifesnt pri- 
vate vourols nflont, was gtrandet on # 
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TITANIC 1912 


For over a hundred years, the Titanic has 
entranced people. Unsinkable, the largest ship in 
the world hits an iceberg with the rich and 
famous on board. Then she slowly sinks, with 
tragedy and poignant heroism. 


The White Star Line started in 1845 to service 
Australian immigrants. When they went 
bankrupt in 1868, Thomas Ismay bought it on 
the cheap. Born into a shipbuilder’s family, 
Thomas became a ship broker. He was friendly 
with Gustav Wolff, who partnered with Sir 
Edward Harland to form the Belfast 
shipbuilders, Harland and Wolff. Thomas 
ordered all his ships from them. Then, when 
Thomas died in 1899, his son J. Bruce Ismay 
took over the White Star Line. 


In 1902 J.P. Morgan, the American financier, 
bought the White Star Line. He put it in his 
holding company, International Mercantile 
Marine (IMM), hoping to monopolize the North 
Atlantic route. Lord Pirrie, director of Harland 
and Wolff, joined the IMM board of directors. 


White Star wanted to compete with Cunard, 
who had launched the Lusitania and Mauritania 
in 1906. So, to compete, J. Bruce Ismay ordered 
three new ships from Lord Pirrie in 1907. 


White Star’s three new ships were the Olympic, 
the Titanic, and the Gigantic. The Olympic, 
launched in 1910, was only 3 inches shorter 
than the Titanic, but 1,000 tons lighter and less & 
luxurious. Nevertheless, she was the largest 
liner in the world until the Titanic, and outlived 
her until scrapped in 1937. 


Harland and Wolff built the Titanic between } 


1909 and 1912, which the press proclaimed an 
unsinkable wonder. She measured 893 by 93 
feet, displacing 52,310 tons. Sporting ten 
decks, a double hull, and 16 watertight 
bulkheads, 46,000 horsepower of steam drove 


three propellers to cruise at 21 knots. The ” 


propellers measured 24 feet in diameter and 
the rudder 79 by 15 feet! (See picture on right.) 


After the Titanic sank on her maiden voyage, 
White Star renamed the Gigantic the Britannic, 
realizing the word Gigantic might remind 
people of the Titanic! The Britannic, launched 


in 1914 at 53,000 tons, served as a hospital 958 


ship during the First World War and sank in 
1916 after she struck a mine off Athens. 


With the outbreak of the First World War, the 
British government passed the Liner Requisition 
Act, taking over White Star’s 35 ships. During 
the 1930s Great Depression, the British 
government forced Cunard and White Star to 
merge — both were in financial difficulties. 
Cunard dropped White Star from their logo in 
1947, and in 1998 Carnival Corporation bought 
them out, now mainly Chinese owned. 


To return to the Titanic, she had fourteen 30- 
foot lifeboats, two cutters, and four collapsible 
boats, which together could accommodate 1,178 
people. Though enough for a third of her 
maximal passengers and crew, they were in fact 
more than regulations required at the time. 


She could carry 7,700 tons of coal. She also 
needed 176 firemen. They shoveled 600 tons of 
coal a day into her boilers, then shoveled 
another 100 tons of ash a day out of her boilers! 
One hundred and fifty-nine furnaces fired 24 
double ended and five single boilers. Her first 
three funnels worked. But the aft funnel was 
only for show! 


The ultimate in luxury, she had a squash court, 
gym, Turkish baths, swimming pool, many 
restaurants, and a daily printed newspaper. Her 
decor imitated the Paris Ritz Hotel. Third class 
or steerage fares from England to New York 
cost £7—5 shillings ($35.31). First class fares 
ranged from £23 to £870 ($112-$4,200). Annual 
skilled wages were then $100. 
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Titanic. Note size of man at bottom for scale. 
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Titanic’s voyage, Southampton to Cherbourg 77 miles away, then Queenstown, now c 
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RMS Titanic left Southampton on her maiden 
voyage on April 10, 1912. She picked up 
274-281 passengers in Cherbourg, France (also 
dropping off 24), then picked up another 123 
passengers in Queenstown, Ireland. She left 
Queenstown on April 11, scheduled to arrive in 
New York City six days later. 


A national coal strike finished a few days before 
she left, but resulted in low bookings. As a 
result, White Star had to transfer coal from other 
ships docked at Southampton for her voyage. 
Titanic only reached 55% of her passenger 


complement was 900 crew and 
2,453 passengers. But, on this 
trip, she only carried 885 
crew and 1,339 
passengers. 


capacity, highly unusual for a maiden a , 
voyage of this grandeur. Her a % ; 
le 
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On April 14, wireless 
messages to their state- 
of-the-art Marconi 
radio reported an ice 
field in the vicinity. 
Warm weather had 
increased the number 
of icebergs cleaving 
from glaciers. 


In the previous decade, ey 
Britain had lost only a \ 
handful of people to 

marine accidents, and no 

one had ever struck an 
iceberg. So, Titanic’s Captain 
Edward Smith (pictured) refused 
to slow. Keeping on schedule was 
more important. 


At 11.40 pm, on April 14, about 375 miles from 
Newfoundland, she struck an iceberg. This 
buckled the riveted double hull and bulkheads. 
Thousands of rivets popped, allowing water to 
flow in. Five of her 16 watertight bulkheads 
flooded, dooming the ship, which could only 
withstand four flooded bulkheads. 


Some say that J. Bruce Ismay, on board, 
pressured Capt. Smith to keep up speed after the 
hull ruptured. Had he not, the Titanic may well 
have stayed afloat long enough for the 
Carpathia to rescue everybody. 
~,. In 2012, an article appeared in the 
® news media, saying the Titanic 
» -. sank from an elementary 
steering mistake. Louise 
Patten said her 
grandfather, Charles 
4 Lightoller, a Titanic 
officer, covered up the 
error to protect his 
fellow employees and 
employer. The bridge 
told Steersman Robert 
Hitchins to turn left. 
But he screwed up. 
They had two different 
' steering systems. They 
required the steersman 
to turn one wheel 
clockwise to turn left, and 
another wheel anti- 
clockwise to turn left. To 
- avoid the iceberg, he was told 
a 4 to turn left. But he turned right. 
¢ - By the time the mistake was 
noted, it was too late. 


Captain Edward Smith. 
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Chief naval architect for Harland and Wolff, 
Thomas Andrews, was on board and helped 
survey the situation. He knew that over four 
flooded compartments spelled doom. The 
question was not if, but when. 


Captain Smith kept passengers in the dark, as he 
knew they only had enough lifeboats for half the 
passengers. So initially, they pretended it was 
just a lifeboat drill. Some passengers even 
returned to their cabins to keep warm! 


Collapsible lifeboat with 7itanic survivors, 
picture taken from the Carpathia. 


The Titanic launched many lifeboats half-full 
because of the “women and children first” 
tradition. In an 1860 novel, Harrington: A Story 
of True Love, the novelist, William O’Connor, 
wrote, “Women and children first,” and “the 
Captain goes down with his ship.” This 
followed an incident when a Royal Navy 
troopship, HMS Birkenhead, struck rocks in 
1852. The captain ordered the women and 
children to be saved, while men manned pumps. 
First, this was chivalrous, and second, it 
preserved the species. Sure enough, Captain 
Smith went down with his ship, the Titanic. But 
today, experts feel these traditions were simply 
quaint Victorian relics perpetuated by 
Hollywood. 


Several ships picked up Titanic's radio 
messages. The Titanic sank at 2.20 am, on April 
15, two hours and 40 minutes after striking the 
iceberg. The Carpathia 58 miles away (13,603 
tons, under Captain Arthur Rostron) reached the 
scene 75 minutes later and picked up all 
survivors from the lifeboats. 


Another ship, the SS California, was much 
closer (10-20 miles away), but her radio 
operator had gone to bed for the night. They had 
seen flares from the Titanic, but said they 
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interpreted them as signals from fishing vessels 
on the Newfoundland Banks, so she hoved to 
for the night because of the iceberg warnings. 


On April 18, Carpathia arrived in New York 
City to a crowd of 40,000 people standing in the 
pouring rain. The most famous deaths were: 


John Jacob Astor IV, heir to the Astor 
fortune 

Benjamin Guggenheim, industrialist 

Isidor Straus, owner of Macy’s 

J. Bruce Ismay, White Star’s Director 

J.P. Morgan had cancelled his booking on 
the maiden voyage at the last minute 

Lord Pirrie, Chairman of Harland and Wolff, 
and on the board of directors of White Star, 
wanted to travel, but illness stopped him. 


= Within 30 days, Lloyds of London paid White 
= Star the full insurance value of £1 million. 
= White Star underinsured her, as her estimated 


building cost was £1.5 million. But in the US, 
survivors sued White Star for $16 million for 
damages. After a US Supreme Court ruling 


= reduced their liability, White Star only ended up 


paying $664,000. 


Enquiries set up in Britain and the US said 
Captain Smith acted customarily. But they said, 
in retrospect, he should have slowed in the 
iceberg field. Another enquiry into why SS 
California did not respond found the Captain 
had acted improperly by not waking up the radio 
operator when they saw flares. 


Exact numbers are unknown, but I base this 
table of survivors on the British Enquiry 
numbers. 
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Titanic’s losses were the deadliest to date, 
though since then, 53 ships have lost more 
people. 


Within a month of the disaster, a movie 
company released the silent movie Saved from 
the Titanic. Later in 1912, both Britain and the 
US mandated 24 hour radio service and rules for 
lifeboat safety. 
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In 1914, international agreements started the 
International Ice Patrol, which monitored key 
shipping lanes. Since then, no icebergs have 
sunk any ship. The same year, the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS) 
started, which still exists. 


In 1955, the book A Night to Remember 
appeared. Three years later, Britain’s Walter 
Lord released it as a black and white film, still 
regarded as the most accurate depiction of the 
tragedy. 


Fast forward to 1985. Robert Ballard and Jean- 
Louis Michel found the wreck using Argo, a 
submersible. Ballard took only photos; he did 
not take any artifacts. The Titanic sank 2.5 miles 
below the surface, where the pressure is 25,000 
pounds per square inch (psi). Atmospheric 
pressure is 14.7 psi. Until Ballard found the 
Titanic in two parts, many challenged 
contemporary accounts it broke in two, 
believing that steel ships sank intact. Water 
supports the hulls of large ships, but they snap 
without water. 


The next year, Ballard used another submersible 
Alvin to inspect the wreck. Again, he removed 
no artifacts. 


In 1987, George Tulloch, a Connecticut car 
dealer, started RMS Titanic Inc. (RMST). He 
had founded a Greenwich, CT, BMW dealership 
in 1974, which became the highest volume 
dealership in the US. In his new role, he led five 
submersible expeditions to salvage Titanic 
artifacts. They started a traveling exhibit, which 
I saw in 1998 on board the Queen Mary, docked 
in Los Angeles. Between 1987 and 2004, RMST 
salvaged 5,500 objects from the Titanic. 


In 1999, a hostile takeover ousted Tulloch from 
RMST, who died in 2004. Michael Findlay, 
President of the Titanic International Society, 
said, “The Titanic community is devastated by 
his loss. We learned so much about the ship 
through his efforts... He has done more to 
preserve the memory of the Titanic than anyone 
else.” 


Ballard had cooperated with the French 
company IFREMER and the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute (WHOI). But when 
WHOI released their 1985 images, IFREMER 
sued them. IFREMER stands for L’Institut 
Francaise de Recherche pour |’Exploitation de 
La Mer (French Research Institute to Exploit the 


Sea). The word “exploit” is today politically 
incorrect! 


In 1994, the US declared RMST = salvor-in- 
possession, 1.e., they owned the site. Three years 
later, James Cameron’s Titanic movie appeared, 
the highest grossing movie in history at the 
time. (The highest grossing movie ever, taking 
into account inflation, is Gone with the Wind.) 


In 2000, RMST sued the National 
Oceanographic Institute to allow salvage to 
continue. The next year, UNESCO sponsored 
the Convention on Protection of Underwater 
Cultural Heritage. All participating countries 
agreed they would not exploit, sell or disperse 
wreck artifacts. It only allowed scientific (which 
they called “ethical’’) exploration. 


RMST paid WHOI to reconstruct a sonar survey 
in 2010, with which NOAA cooperated. 


Two years later, Premier Exhibitions (a publicly 
owned company that organized traveling 
exhibitions) took over RMST. Then, in 2018, 
RMST declared bankruptcy. Several institutions 
tried to buy the artifacts. But ultimately, three 
financial institutions (including Apollo Global 
Management) bought RMST, thus dispersing the 
artifacts among several companies, including 
Chinese controlled companies. 


In 2020, US District Judge, Rebecca Smith, 
ruled RMST could retrieve Titanic ’s radio. She 
said it would “contribute to the legacy left by 
the indelible loss of the Titanic, those who 
survived, and those who gave their lives.” 


The US government, siding with archaeologists, 
filed a legal challenge. Marine archaeologists 
often feel shipwrecks are best left to disintegrate 
undisturbed, rather than saving artifacts for 
posterity. Their emotionally based rationale is 
that they are graveyards of the drowned. Their 
astutely based rationale is to become the sole 
controlling authority for all such property. 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Richmond, Virginia, is due to hear the case. But 
in January 2021, RMST indefinitely delayed 
plans to salvage Titanics radio, citing logistical 
problems during the COVID pandemic. The 
fight goes on! 


Artifacts from the Titanic cost a fortune. But, 
like baseball players, survivors signatures 
survive on many postcards long after the event. 
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Postcard signed by survivors, B.V. Dean, E.E. Haisman, and Eva Hart. 


I now show three postcards, signed by Titanic 
survivors. 


Millvina and B.V. Dean 

Millvina Dean was nine weeks old and B.V. 
Dean was one-year-old when they sailed with 
their parents. Their parents’ names were 
Georgette and Bertram (Bert) Dean. Millvina 
was the youngest survivor of the Titanic. 


They wanted to emigrate to Wichita, 
Kansas, where Bert’s cousin owned a 
tobacco shop he wanted to partner in. But 
when Bert drowned, Millvina, her mother 
Georgette (aged 32), and her brother B.V. 
returned to England on the Adriatic. On 
board, Millvina became a spectacle. 
Everyone wanted to hold her. They could 
hardly believe such a tiny baby had come 
through the tragedy alive. 


Millvina only discovered she was a Titanic 
survivor at the age of eight, when her 
mother remarried. Millvina herself never 
married or had children. She worked in the 
purchasing department of an engineering 
firm in Southampton, and in her seventies 
became a celebrity at Titanic events. In 1997 


B 


she traveled on the QE2 to complete her voyage 
to Wichita, where she met her relatives and saw 
her father’s cousin’s house. The last Titanic 
survivor to die, she died in 2009 in a nursing 
home. 


Titanic relief funds paid for B. V. and Millvina’s 
education. B. V. also attended Titanic 
conventions granting interviews, dying in 1992. 


.V. Dean left, & Millvina right, about 6 months later. 


= 
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E.E. Haisman 

Edith Eileen Brown was born in Cape Town, 
South Africa. Her parents, Elizabeth and 
Thomas Brown, were of English descent and her 
father owned many properties and_ hotels. 
However, an economic slump in 1912 made her 
parents wonder whether they might do better in 
the US. So, they arranged to stay with Edith’s 
mother’s sister in Seattle. 


Aged 15, Edith and her parents traveled second 
class on the Titanic, much to Mrs. Brown’s 
consternation, who preferred first class. Edith’s 
father had a premonition that something terrible 
would happen. After he helped Edith and his 
wife into Lifeboat 14, he could not look at them 
and turned away. 


Agonizingly, aboard the Carpathia, another man 
told them they had seen Thomas in a lifeboat. 
Then the Carpathia listed Thomas as a survivor, 
but later said this was a mistake. Elizabeth hung 
around in New York for a while, desperately 
hoping for news of her husband. But the news 
never came. They took a train across country to 
Seattle, where Elizabeth spent time with her 
sister. But she was too heartbroken and returned 
to the security of Cape Town. 


Elizabeth moved to Johannesburg in 1914 and 
started a millinery business and married a man 
barely older than Edith. So, Edith moved out 
and married Fred Haisman, whom she met at a 
sailing club. They returned to England in 1920, 


Edith Brown Haisman. 
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Still all my song shall be, Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee. 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me, 
My rest a stone 

Yet in my dreams I'd be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


There let my way appear 
Steps unto Heav'n, 
All that Thou sendest me 
n mercy given, 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


Then, with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 
Out of my stony griefs 
‘cth-el I'll raise 
So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee. 


| Hymn played by Bandsmen of the S.S. “ TITANIC” as she sank ta 
| her doom, 15th April, 1912. 
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Postcard from Titanic survivors, Millvina Dean, 
Eva Hart, E.E. Haisman and B.V. Dean. 


#2 F 


where better employment prospects led to a job 
as an engineering draughtsman. They had ten 
children. 


During the Second World War, Britain posted 
Fred to South Africa. In 1948, they returned to 
Southampton, then spent a few years living in 
Australia in the late 1960s, eventually 
returning to Southampton. 


Fred died in 1977. After that, Edith increased 
her involvement with the Titanic community. A 
guest of honor at the screening of A Night to 
Remember in 1958, she met Millvina Dean. 
She attended many conventions and gave 
interviews and died in a nursing home aged 
100 in 1997. Though critical of salvage 
attempts, she said she would be the first to 
claim any personal property salvaged, 
including her family’s 400 gold sovereigns and 
expensive jewelry. 
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= The Most Appalling Disaster in Maritime History. : Reg 
The White Star Liner “TITANIC,” sunk on her maiden voyage off Cape Race, 15th April, i912 
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Britain issued George V three-quarter profile stamps in 1912. But the British public did not like them, so the 

overnment replaced them with a profile view in 1913. Postmarked from Glasgow, Scotland, just 6 days after 
the Titanic sank, this postcard was contemporaneously mailed. Many years later this card was used for 

signatures (some in ballpoint pen, which came into common use in the 1950s) by Titanic survivors, B.V. Dean 


Beatrice Vandstrom, Millvina Dean, and E.E. Haisman. 
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Eva Hart 

Eva was born in 1905. Aged seven, she sailed 
with her parents, Benjamin and Esther, to 
immigrate to Winnipeg, Manitoba, where 
Benjamin wanted to open a drugstore. 


Eva’s mother, Esther, like Thomas Brown, also 
had a premonition that something terrible would 
happen. Esther refused to sleep, though her 
husband, Benjamin, seemed positively elated! 


Again, like Thomas Brown, Benjamin helped 
his wife and daughter into Lifeboat 14, telling 
Eva to “Hold mummy’s hand and be a good 
girl.” She never saw her father again. 


Benjamin, Eva, and Esther Hart together. 


After arriving in New York City on the 
Carpathia, they returned to England, where her 
mother remarried. Soon after, Eva developed 
nightmares. 


She decided on what we today call flooding 
therapy. So she went to sea and locked herself in 
her cabin for four days of sleep deprivation! Her 
nightmares disappeared. 


She insisted she saw the Titanic break in half, 
which for years experts disputed. She also 
insisted she saw the SS California, close enough 
to recognize her as a ship, and wondered why 
they did not help. 


Like others, she said the worst thing she 
remembered were the screams, then the silence 
that followed. Often critical of White Star for 
having insufficient lifeboats, she disapproved of 
salvage, calling salvors “grave robbers”. She 
was friendly with Edith Haisman and wrote an 
autobiography, Shadow of the Titanic — A 
Survivor’s Story. YouTube has several 
recordings of these survivors speaking. 


Later, she became a professional singer in 
Australia, volunteering to entertain troops 
during the Second World War, then worked as a 
magistrate. She became President of the East 
London Soroptimists, a networking organization 
for women. In 2014, she sold a letter her mother 
wrote on board the Titanic, but which never got 
mailed, for $196,000. She never married or had 
children and died in London aged 91 in 1996. 


Beatrice Sandstrom 

Beatrice was a year old when she sailed with her 
mother, Agnes, and her sister, Marguerite. All 
three traveled as third-class passengers. Her 
parents had emigrated to San Francisco from 
Sweden in 1908 and were returning to the US 
after visiting their family in Sweden. 


The three of them boarded Lifeboat 13, which 
the Carpathia picked up, taking them to New 
York. They then headed to San Francisco. Her 
father, Hjalmar, had already decided they 
preferred life back in Sweden. After the White 
Star’s Titanic sank, he bought tickets to sail on 
Cunard’s Mauretania back to Sweden in August. 


Beatrice also never married. She ran a bakery in 
Sweden. In 1988, she traveled to the US for a 
Titanic reunion. She died in Sweden in 1995. 


Four of these five postcard signers were 
daughters on the Titanic, reflecting statistics: the 
Titanic saved 74% of women, 47% of children, 
but only 20% of men. Other interesting 
commonalities among these daughters were 
being well-traveled and not marrying. 
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The Lusitania. 


LUSITANIA 1915 


J. P. Morgan took over the White Star Line in 
1902, to monopolize the North Atlantic shipping 
route. Britain’s Cunard Line then asked their 
government for help to build the Lusitania and 
Mauritania. They agreed to a £2.6 million, 
2.75% loan over 20 years, a subsidy of 
£150,000 a year, and £68,000 a year for mail 
contracts. However, this was contingent on 
convertibility for wartime use. For this, the 
government demanded double hulls, bulkheads 
with watertight doors, reinforced decks with gun 
mounts ready for use (concealed by coils of 
rope), and a speed of 24.5 knots. Though these 
sums seem small today, recall the Titanic only 
cost £1.5 million to build. 


Cunard named both ships after Roman 
provinces in the Mediterranean. They launched 
them in 1906, then fitted them out in the water. 
Sea trials achieved 26 knots, but they found 
disturbing vibration at high speed. They also 
pitched and rolled much more than passengers 
would accept today. Cunard planned a third 
ship, Aquitania, in 1914, to establish a weekly 
schedule between England and New York. 


To sail this fast, Cunard used four new Parson’s 
steam turbines, driving four propellers with 
76,000 horsepower. One hundred and _ninety- 
two furnaces heated 46 boilers to generate the 
steam. The Lusitania displaced 31,550 tons and 
measured 787 by 87 feet. The finest liner of her 
day, she broke trans-Atlantic speed records, 
averaging 24 knots. Maximum speed was 26.7 
knots. 


The company, John Brown in Clydebank, 
Scotland, built the Lusitania. Simultaneously, 
Richardson and Hunter in Northumberland, 
England, built the Mauritania (which continued 
in service until 1934). Both the Lusitania and 
Mauritania made their maiden voyages in 1907. 


Sporting nine passenger decks, the Lusitania 
carried 850 crew and 2,098 passengers. 


During the First World War (1914-1918), Britain 
blockaded German ports to prevent food and 
munition imports. Then, in February 1915, 
Germany countered, declaring unrestricted 
submarine warfare in waters around the British 
Isles. But German submarines could only travel 
underwater at 12 knots. Torpedos traveled at 30 
knots. 
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Early in the war, U-boats surfaced, allowing 
people to board lifeboats before they sank the 
ships. But Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, started Q-ships (merchantmen with 
hidden guns) as decoys. After U-boat losses, 
Germany countered by torpedoing merchant 
ships without surfacing. 


The Lusitania left New York City on May 1, 
1915, carrying 696 crew and 1,263 passengers. 
This was her 202nd trans-Atlantic crossing. 
Unbeknownst to the passengers, she carried 173 
tons of munitions — Remington cartridges, 
artillery fuses, and $5 million of gold bars in a 
strongroom on one of the upper decks. Germany 
knew the Lusitania had munitions onboard, and 
even had three spies onboard. Though neutral, 
US President Wilson allowed supplies and 
munitions on passenger ships. 


Passengers included Alfred Vanderbilt, the 
multi-millionaire, and Carl Frohman, a famous 
theater impresario. Each received telegrams on 
board, counseling them not to sail. They both 

shrugged them off as 
EAN STEMSHINS. © Wartime propaganda. To 
CEN A bal this day, we do not 
_ know who sent the 
- telegrams. Germany had 
- issued about 50 
advertisements in 


newspapers. Most felt 
EUROPE va LiverpooL these were pure bluff. 
Nevertheless, some 
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passengers did re-book 
to another steamer, 
leaving only a few hours 
later. 
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To conserve fuel during 
wartime, Lusitania shut 
down one of her four 
boiler rooms. As a 
result, she only traveled 
at 21, not 24 knots — 
still faster than U-boat’s 
submerged speed of 12 
knots. Most felt speed 
protected them from U- 
boats. 


On May 5, German 
Lieutenant-Captain 
Walther Schwieger’s 
U-20 sank a_ schooner, 


after allowing all aboard to get into lifeboats. 
On May 6, he torpedoed two more British 
merchant ships. He then started for Liverpool, 
but realized that would leave him insufficient 
diesel fuel to get back to Germany. 


The Admiralty had a secret Room 40, which 
could intercept German U-boat messages, 
known to very few people. They radioed the 
Lusitania to let her know the U-20 was in the 
area, about 20 miles south of Old Head of 
Kinsale (see map). Cunard’s chairman asked the 
Admiralty for a naval escort. But Churchill, the 
strategist, realized drowned Americans would 
help draw America into the war, eventually 
saving far more lives. The Admiralty did send a 
naval escort, Juno, but soon recalled her. 


TOWN (NOW COBH) 


a 
OLD HEAD OF KINSALE : 

@ Sinking site 
Lusitania’ captain, William Turner, as an 


experienced mariner, appreciated the risk of U- 
boats in Irish waters. But in those days, no one 
understood submarine evasion tactics. 


He told passengers to close all cabin blinds, and 
not to light cigarettes on deck. Customarily, 
captains sailed at full speed to avoid U-boats. 
He also had his crew swing out the lifeboats and 
doubled lookouts. Speed was of the essence, but 
if they spotted a U-boat, zig-zagging might 
confuse the submarine’s torpedo tactics. The 
Admiralty also issued an order to ram any close- 
by submarine ahead, simultaneously denying 
they said this. 
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The weather then turned foggy. Turner wanted a 
shore sighting to check his position, and slowed 
to 15 knots, still faster than a U-boat. 
Sometimes U-boats hugged the shore, ie., 
within 5 miles. But radioed reports said the 
U-20 was over 20 miles offshore. Turner 
decided about 12 miles offshore would be safe. 
Then, once the fog lifted, he increased speed to 
18 knots. 


Then, at 2:10 pm, on May 7, U-20 torpedoed the 
Lusitania 12 miles off the Old Head of Kinsale, 
on the Irish coast (see map). The torpedo struck 
her starboard side. Seconds later, travelers heard 
a second giant explosion. She sank in 18 
minutes — unusually fast for such a large ship. 


Once hit, the Lusitania listed to 15 degrees. The 
pressure from her steam boilers plummeted, 
leaving her without electricity to close bulkhead 
doors. Within a minute she sent out an SOS, 
(using batteries), which Queenstown received. 
Most of the lifeboat launching crew got stuck in 
the hold as they could only exit in electric 
elevators. 


Vanderbilt and Frohman stayed in the nursery, 
tying life vests to children. When the Third 
Officer, Alfred Bestic, told them they were 
sinking. Vanderbilt only shrugged his shoulders. 
Frohman said, “Why fear death? It is the most 
beautiful adventure in life,” a quote from Peter 
Pan, written by his close friend, M. Barrie. 


Of the 1,959 on board, 1,198 drowned (61%), 
and 761 survived. There were 696 crew and 
1,265 passengers. Of the passengers, there were 
690 men, 441 women and 134 children. Only 35 
children and 4 of 39 babies survived. Captain 
Turner stayed on board, but was swept off the 
bridge and pulled unconscious from the water. 
Of the passengers, 123-128 Americans drowned. 
Queenstown only recovered 289 dead, many of 
whom they buried in mass graves. 


But it took three hours for Queenstown rescue 
boats to arrive, perhaps because they too feared 
being torpedoed. Tragically, many died from 
exposure or drowning during the wait. Though 
the Lusitania was 12 miles offshore, she 
traveled two miles after being struck, ending up 
about 11 miles offshore — still too far to swim. 
Only six of her 44-48 lifeboats arrived in 
Queenstown. Most slid around on deck with the 


list, killing people, or became entangled, or hit 
the water already capsized. 


Churchill was particularly keen to propagandize 
the sinking to get neutral America into the war. 
As he later wrote, “In spite of all its horror, we 
must regard the sinking of the Lusitania as an 
event most important and favorable to the allies. 
Although two years would pass before the US 
would declare war on Germany, the poor babies 
who perished in the ocean struck a blow at 
German power more deadly than could have 
been achieved by the sacrifice of 100,000 
fighting men.” 


The Admiralty knew a lot of munitions were 
onboard. So, they wanted to portray two or three 
torpedoes to explain such a rapid sinking, the 
second explosion, and to blame Germany. 


British Prime Minister Asquith demanded an 
enquiry. They chose Lord Mersey as chair, a 
prominent Liverpool barrister who had also 
chaired the Titanic enquiry. 


Viscount Lord Mersey, Lusitania Inquiry President. 


The Admiralty decided to scapegoat Lusitania '’s 
Captain Turner. They pushed a narrative of two 
or three torpedoes, even though they knew 
Schwieger’s radio message said he only fired 
one. Admiralty counsel’s attacks were a 
bombshell for the unsuspecting Turner. They 
claimed they gave Turner specific instructions 
on zig-zagging and where to sail. Turner replied 
he received sealed instructions openable after he 
set sail, but could not release their details in 
public. He did say other submarines may have 
been involved as two crew saw a second torpedo 
shoot under the stern from the port side without 
hitting the ship. 
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But Lord Mersey smelt a rat when he saw one. 
He found Turner competent and said he did his 
job. Mersey laid the blame on the German U- 
boat, though he expediently found two or three 
torpedoes. Two days later, Mersey refused his 
fees and resigned, saying, “The Lusitania case 
was a damned, dirty business!” 


No report of the enquiry ever appeared, even in 
Lord Mersey’s private papers after he died, so 
the Admiralty likely covered up their botched 
job. The gentlemanly Captain Turner (who 
initially feared execution) returned to duty, 
surviving another torpedo attack. Cunard later 
appointed him Commodore, their most senior 
mariner. 


Germany said the Lusitania “carried contraband 
of war,” and classed her as an auxiliary cruiser. 
They had specifically warned Lusitania 
passengers and warned Britain of unrestricted 
submarine warfare around the British Isles. 


Propaganda wars ensued. Germany said the 
Lusitania was armed with guns. The allies 
correctly refuted this, but still lied about her 
munitions. A month after the sinking, Churchill 
stepped down as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
ironically, also scapegoated for the Gallipoli 
campaign’s failure! The Admiralty never 
acknowledged intercepting U-20’s messages, or 
that there was only one torpedo. Even President 
Wilson was not told U-boats were in the area. 


Still, President Wilson refused to enter the war, 
reflecting US public opinion at the time. The 
world condemned Germany for killing civilians. 
Then, Germany disingenuously pledged to stop 
unrestricted submarine warfare. But, soon after, 
she sank an Italian liner, killing over 270 


civilians (including 25 Americans), which 
reignited the US public’s vilification of 
Germany. The US entered the war in April 1917, 
after Britain showed Wilson a German telegram 
saying that if the US entered the war, Germany 
would ally militarily with Mexico. 


Schwieger sank 49 ships totaling 183,000 tons 
until a British Q-ship sank his U-boat in 
September 1917, drowning all hands. 


In 1961, John Light, a diver who bought the 
wreck for £1,000, said he saw a gaping port side 
hole in the Lusitania, evidence of a massive 
internal explosion. In 1982, other divers said 
they found the same, including thousands of 
artillery fuses, some of which they brought up. 


But, in 1993, Robert Ballard said he found the 
munitions hold undamaged. The wreck lay at 
295 feet on her starboard side, covering up the 
torpedo hole. He found no port side hole. The 
bow section had separated from the rest of the 
ship, which Ballard said happened when she hit 
bottom (they said the same of the Titanic). 
Ballard concluded the munitions did not 
explode, so coal dust must have exploded. He 
found the wreck enveloped in fishing nets, 
commenting on how dangerous exploration was, 
knowing that munitions could still explode if 
disturbed. 


So, what caused the second explosion? No-one 

knows, but theories are: 

& Asecond torpedo, though Admiralty’s Room 
40, and Schwieger’s logs refuted this. The 
Admiralty today agrees there was only one 
torpedo. 

® Coal dust, but condensation from the steam 
boilers against the cold sides of the ship, 
would have created a puddle of water 
mopping up the dust. 

& A munitions explosion, but Ballard found 
the munitions hold undamaged. 

& J. P. Morgan bought 600 tons of gun cotton 
(pyroxylin, which explodes on contact with 
water) from DuPont. The Lusitania loaded 
323 bails of “furs” in Maryland, close to 
DuPont. Others say they disguised the gun 
cotton as casks of beef. 

& Fine aluminum powder, concealed as 
cheese, may have ignited. 

& Computer analysis gives today’s most likely 
explanation, suggesting a boiler room #1 
explosion. When icy seawater hit the fire 
furnace, the boiler cracked, causing a 
pressurized bomb ripping open the ship. 
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Many portholes remained open and Lusitania’ 15 
degree list hastened water ingress. 


In 1982 Gregg Bemis, a venture capitalist and 
diver from Santa Fe, New Mexico, bought the 
rights to the Lusitania. At the time, he felt the 
salvage value of scrap was around $12 million. 
Later, in 1933, he invited Robert Ballard to dive 
on it. Then the Irish Minister for the Arts, Michael 
Higgins, decreed the Lusitania a “heritage site” 
and “war grave” that must be protected. 


Greg Bemis spent millions contesting this in 
court. Finally, in 2007, the Irish Supreme court 
ruled he could dive on the wreck, which he did the 
next year, raising artifacts including three giant 
bronze propellers. Bemis commented, “When a 
plane goes down, we spend tens of millions of 
dollars to find and investigate it. Then there’s a 
shipwreck that has 1,200 victims, and no 
government money is available to support any 
research into it.” 


An article in the Stanford Magazine in 2015 raised 
the possibility that the Admiralty conspired to sink 
the Lusitania to get America to join the war. The 
Kaiser himself said as much. Room 40 could have 
sent covert radio messages to U-20. Her position, 
so close to the Lusitania, may have been more 
than coincidence. 


A century before, in August 1915, Karl Goetz 
(1875-1950), a German satirical medalist, issued 
his Lusitania medal. Goetz’s medal satirized 
Cunard’s greed for sending a passenger liner full 
of war materiel to Britain. But he mistakenly 
engraved the wrong date, May 5, rather than May 
7. Lord Newton, chief Foreign Office 
propagandist, picked up on this and asked Harry 
Selfridge, the famous department store owner, to 
make reproductions. Selfridge made cast iron 
reproductions using MAY rather than MAI, and I 
show this medal. Germans cast their medals in 
bronze, not iron. 


The medal’s obverse shows a skeletal Cunard 
agent selling tickets, with CUNARD LINES 
around the ticket box. Below is FAHRKARTEN 
AUSGABE, meaning ticket window. In line at the 
ticket window is a man reading a newspaper 
(warning passengers of the risk of sinking). Above 
is GESCHAFT UBER ALLES, meaning business 
above all! In the exergue is KG, for Karl Goetz. 


The reverse shows a sinking ship laden with guns. 
The legend reads KEINE BANN WARE (no 
forbidden goods). In the exergue is, DER 


The “Lusitania” was 
German submarine on Ma 
1915. She had on be 


the time 1,951 passeng: 


crew, of whom 1,198 pi 


Selfridge’s case with cast iron Goetz reproduction. 


GRONDAMPFER LUSITANIA. DURCH EIN 
DEUTSCHES TAUCHBOOT VERSENKT 5 
MAY 1915 (the steamship Lusitania sunk by a 
German submarine 5 May 1915). 


Selfridge sold 250,000 of the medals in a 
presentation box (see photo) at a shilling each. 
The insert said Germany distributed them to 
commemorate Lusitania’s sinking. It also claimed 
(incorrectly because of the mistaken date) that the 
U-20’s torpedo was premeditated. Selfridge 
donated all proceeds to war charities. 
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AMERICAN SHIPWRECK STORIES 
DATE Accession # | DESRIPTION 


John Paul Jones medal 1810, 2702 


medal 


Hudson Fulton medal 2046 


medal 


Erie Canal medal 2830 


medal 


SS NEW YORK 2859 


Victoria sovereign, 1846 in Gulf of Mexico 


SS CENTRAL AMERICA 1583 


$10 gold horseman restrike 


BROTHER JONATHAN 2920 


Off Crescent City, California. 1863 S double eagle 


SS REPUBLIC 1590 


1858 O US half dollar 


MANILA BAY TREASURE 928, 929 


JOHN PAUL JONES AND BONHOMME 
RICHARD — 1779 


John Paul Jones’s (1747-1792) original name was 
John Paul. He added the Jones later, to hide from 
the law. His father, a Scottish gardener, raised him 
in southwest Scotland on the Atlantic coast, next 
to Northern Ireland: 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


North Sea 


In 1760, aged 12, he sailed as a cabin boy to visit 
his brother, who had settled in Virginia. Aged 19, 
he sailed in several merchant and slave ships, 
rising to first mate of a Jamaica-owned slave ship. 
In 1768, aboard the brig John, both the captain 
and ranking mate died from yellow fever. John 
managed to navigate the ship back to port. The 
ship’s grateful Scottish owners made him master 
of the ship. 


During the John’s second voyage in 1770, John 
Paul had one of his crew flogged for mutiny. The 
sailor died a few weeks later. John Paul’s 


1 Philippine 1909 S peso, 1 Roosevelt Quezon 1936 peso 


ay 


John Paul Jones by Charles Willson Peale in 1781. 


reputation sank and authorities imprisoned him. 
However, the sailor who died was an adventurer 
from an influential Scottish family and likely died 
from yellow fever, not flogging. A supportive 
local Scottish governor suggested John change his 
name and leave the area. 


In 1772, John captained a London-registered West 
Indies 22-gun vessel named Betsy. Again, he 
killed a mutinous sailor. Knowing the sailor had 
connections, he changed his name from John Paul 
to Jones and absconded to Virginia. There, he took 
over the house of his brother, who had just died. 
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In 1775, he volunteered with the new 
Continental Navy. Richard Henry Lee, a — 
founding father from Virginia, heard of 
his expertise and vouched for him. In 
December 1775, Congress appointed him 
First Lieutenant of a newly converted 24- | 


Sn, gun frigate, Alfred. 
— She flew the very 
ZL first Grand Union 


flag of America. 


flag, considered 
the first national 


Congress ordered 13 frigates for the new 
navy. In return for later command of one 
of the new Continental Navy frigates, 
Jones accepted a lesser command of a sloop, USS 
Providence. During 1776, he moved troops 
around, sent in eight prizes, and sank eight more 
ships. 


In Boston in December 1776, Jones feuded with 
Commodore Hopkins. Consequently, in June 
1777, Hopkins transferred him to a smaller, newly 
built command, USS Ranger. Then, in November 
1777, the US told him to sail to France to help the 
American cause. He took several prizes in the 
Irish sea. And while in France, he befriended 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Jones then harassed shipping and ports in 
southwest Scotland in April 1778, capturing the 
British ship Drake after an hour-long gun battle, 
taking it over. 


In 1779, the French shipping magnate Jacques 
Donatien Le Ray rebuilt a merchant ship as a 42- 
gun warship USS Bonhomme Richard. Her name 
was a play on France's favorite American, 
Benjamin Franklin, who had written Poor 
Richards Almanac, a wildly popular annual 
almanac from 1732 to 1758. Bonhomme Richard 
meant “Good Mr. Richard.” 


In August 1779, Jones took Le Ray’s kind gift 
clockwise around Britain, ending up in the North 
Sea, taking several merchant vessels. The next 
month, he sailed south off Flamborough Head, on 
the East coast of England. There he met the 50- 
gun frigate HMS Serapis (named after a Greco- 
Egyptian sun god), that was protecting a merchant 
convoy of 41 ships. She set the Bonhomme 
Richard ablaze with cannon fire and she started 
sinking. 


The British Captain, Richard Pearson, demanded 
surrender. John Paul shouted back, “I have not yet 
begun to fight!” He grappled, then boarded HMS 
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Serapis and Bonhomme Richar, Sept. 1779. 


Engraved by R. Whitechurch. 


Serapis, took it over, then sailed it, together with 
the captured Countess of Scarborough, to Texel 
Island in neutral Holland. His backup ship, the 
Alliance, a 36-gun warship, was commanded by 
Captain Pierre Landais. But Jones turned on him, 
complained of his conduct, and pushed for a court 
martial. 


News that Jones defeated an English ship in 
English waters swept across Europe, gaining him 
great notoriety. 


France decorated him with the order of Chevalier 
of the Légion d’Honneur (equivalent to a 
knighthood). But although he was courageous and 
strong willed, he lacked people skills, often 
ending up in brawls. His plucky seizure of HMS 
Serapis was masterful, and his exploits gained a 
certain traction. But he was basically just a good 
pirate with an unpleasant personality. As John 
Kraljevich said: “It’s sort of a miracle Congress 
ever voted him a medal, even almost a decade 
(eight years) after his most famous maritime 
escapade.” 


Indeed, eight years later, after Congress voted him 
a gold medal, Jones sent Thomas Jefferson 
extracts from his diary. He wanted to help the 
French Académie write inscriptions. The 
Académie had to approve all inscriptions before 
the French engravers could start. These medals 
were the first medals of America, called Comitia 
Americana, and struck in Paris. Young America 
did not have the artisans or equipment needed to 
produce these large medals. 


Captain Jones asked Jefferson for four gold 
medals in 1788, despite the fact that only admirals 
usually got gold medals! Jones wrote: 

I shall want four Gold Medals as soon as the Dies 
are finished. I must present one to the United 


States, another to the King of France, and I 
cannot do less than offer one to the Empress (of 
Russia). As you will keep the Dies for me, it is my 
intention to have some more Gold Medals struck, 
therefore I beg you, in the meantime, not to permit 
the striking of a single Silver or Copper Medal. 


Surely the writings of a narcissistic egotist! 
Jefferson simply replied, “My instructions are one 
gold (or silver) for the recipient, one silver to each 
European sovereign (except Britain), one copper 
to each European University, 200 for Congress, 
and one each to Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
d’Estaing and de Grasse.” 


Jean Antoine Houdon, the famous French 
sculptor, completed a bust of John Paul Jones, 
which may have helped Dupré. Jefferson (then US 
chargé d’affaires in France) had Dupré engrave 
the medal in February 1789. 


Enter William Short! Jefferson called Short 
(1759-1849) his adoptive son — he served him as 
a secretary, worked as a career diplomat, and 
married Jefferson’s wife’s half-sister. Later, he 
became a successful financier, eventually 
becoming a millionaire. He also studied law under 
George Wythe, the first professor of law in 
America, at the College of William and Mary, 
under whom Jefferson had also studied. 


Congress appointed 
Short chargé 
d’affaires just before 
Jefferson left France 
in September 1789. 
His appointment 
lasted until 1792, 
making him US 
Minister for three 
years. It was Short 
who gave Jones his 
medal in France. 


But Jones could not 
find a job in the US. 
So, after receiving 
his gold medal, he 
became a Rear 
Admiral in Russia’s 
Catherine H’s Black 
Sea Fleet. He did well against the Turks, but 
fellow Russian officers grew resentful, concocting 
charges he had raped a girl. Though he denied the 
charges, he admitted he had paid her to “frolic 
with him.” Same old personality problems! 


William Short aged 47 by 
Rembrandt Peale 1806. 


After two years in the Black Sea, Jones resigned 
and returned to Paris in 1791 with a Russian 


pension. The next year, aged only 44, he died of 
interstitial nephritis (likely from a preceding strep 


infection). Gouverneur Morris, then American 
Ambassador to France, acted as his executor, but 
could not find his gold medal. (Gouverneur was 
Morris’ first name, not a title.) | Morris bought 
Jones’s Society of the Cincinnati badge, his 
French Order of Merit, and two gold swords. 


The Jones medal dies stayed in the Paris Mint, 
where they made restrikes. In 1863, the 
Philadelphia Mint made gunmetal dies, then in 
1875, William Barber engraved copy dies. 


Thirty years later, the US Naval Academy 
transported Jones’s remains to the Naval 
Academy. Then in 1939 Paris sent the Jones 
medal dies to the US. Congress authorized a gold 
restrike from these dies in 1947 for the US Naval 
Academy, where the medal and dies now reside. 
The US Mint also made hubs from the dies. 


On the obverse is Houdon’s bust of John Paul 
Jones. The legend reads: COMITIA 
AMERICANA. JOHANNI PAVLO JONES 
CLASSIS PRAE-FECTO (American Congress to 
John Paul Jones, Commander of the Fleet). It is a 
Barber copy die medal, so there is no DUPRE F 
on the truncation. 


The reverse shows USS Bonhomme Richard with 
sails holed and a huge rent in the port side hull. 
She is grappling and boarding HMS Serapis. It 
shows sailors and debris scattered in the sea while 
HMS Alliance looks on from the left. What a 
terrific piece of engraving! 


The legend reads: HOSTIVM NAVIBVS CAPTIS 
AVT FVGATIS. This continues in the exergue: 
AD ORAM SCOTTIAE XXIII SEPT | 
MDCCLXXVIHUII (ships of the enemy captured or 
put to flight by the shore of Scotland Sept. 23, 
1779). Actually, it was 175 miles south of 
Scotland, something the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belle-Lettres should have known! 
The Académie was a learned society restricted to 
less than 40 members. But given the long standing 
animosity between France and England, one 
cannot rule out purposeful baiting of the British! 
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HUDSON FULTON CELEBRATION 1907 


Though the Hudson-Fulton celebrations do not 
represent shipwreck treasure, I shall take the 
liberty of including two important medals of 
American maritime history: the Hudson-Fulton 
and the Erie Canal medals. 


The 1907 Hudson-Fulton medal celebrated both 
the 300th anniversary of Hudson sailing up the 
Hudson River, and the 100th anniversary of 
Fulton’s steamboat plying the Hudson River and 
has already been discussed in chapter one. 


No contemporary image of Hudson exists, this is 
one of many speculative portraits. 


Henry Hudson, an English Captain (ca. 
1565-1611) sailed for the English in 1607 and 
1608, looking for a northeast passage to China. In 
1609, he sailed for the Dutch in Half Moon to do 
the same. But, blocked again by pack ice, he 
turned west and explored the American coast from 
Newfoundland to Chesapeake Bay. He also sailed 
150 miles up the Hudson River to present day 
Albany, as he had heard rumors of a northwest 
passage there. 


Interestingly, since global warming, both 
northeast and northwest passages have become 
seasonal possibilities. But the Panama and Suez 
Canals are still far more practicable. 


Hudson returned to Dartmouth in England, where 
authorities forbade him to work for the Dutch. But 
he managed to pass his documents and maps to 
the Dutch ambassador. The Dutch set up a trading 
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Painting of Hudson abandoned in the winter 


Modern reconstruction of Half Moon, the ship 
in which Hudson sailed up the Hudson River. 


post in Albany on the Hudson River just five years 
later in 1614, cultivating trade with Native 
Americans, and they built another headquarters in 
New Amsterdam (now New York City) in 1625. 


In 1611, Hudson sailed again for England to 
explore Hudson Bay. But, as he refused to turn 
back before the second winter, his sailors 
mutinied, abandoning him in a small boat with his 
son and six sympathizers. They all died. 
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in Hudson Bay with his son and sympathizers. 
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cationa 
note engraved by Charles Burt. 


Eight of the thirteen mutineers reached England. 
But England did not execute them — perhaps 
because they held valuable information on 
navigation and local conditions. 


When he was 12, Robert Fulton (1765-1815) 
became enthralled with James Watt’s steam 
engine. Then, aged 21, he traveled to Europe as an 
artist. In 1790, canal mania struck in Europe. 
Fascinated, Fulton went to Manchester, England, 
where he studied engineering and wrote a treatise 
on canal building. He worked for the Duke of 
Bridgewater, who constructed the first canal in 
England. Captain Thomas Machin (1744/5-1816) 
had also co-engineered the canal with James 
Brindley. Machin later achieved fame for 
engineering a chain across the Hudson River to 
prevent English access during the Revolutionary 
War. Later still, he struck imitation British 
halfpence and American colonial coins, well 
known to American colonial numismatists. 


To return to Fulton, he built a steamboat in Paris 
with Robert Livingston (an American founding 
father and ambassador to France). Fulton married 
Livingstone’s niece, Harriet, 19 years his junior. 
Soon after, Napoleon commissioned him to build 
a submarine, Nautilus, often considered the first 
practical submarine, featuring a hand operated 
screw, a floodable ballast tank, and an observation 
dome. 


Ss 


Sculpture of Robert Fulton by Jean Houdon, French 


culptor, who also executed George Washington’s life mask. 


Fulton’s submarine design for Napoleon 


the first practical submarine. 


In 1804, Fulton changed allegiance to Britain, 
where he invented the first successful torpedo. 
Then, in 1806, the famous inventor returned to the 
US, where he and Livingstone built the first 
commercially successful US steamboat. People 
called it the North River Steamboat (much later 
called the Clermont). It traveled the 152 miles 
from New York City to Albany in 32 hours. 
Fulton would later sit on the famous Erie Canal 
Commission. 


Originally 150 by 12 feet, Fulton had the 
Clermont rebuilt in 1807-1808 to 142 by 18 feet. 
She weighed 121 tons and traveled at 5 mph. Her 
paddle wheels measured 15 feet in diameter and 
four feet wide. 
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North River Steamboat later called Clermont : 
Built by Fulton and Livingstone — the first 


commercially successful steam boat. 


Soon after, in 1812, he and Livingstone built 
another commercial steamboat, the New Orleans, 
to ply the Mississippi River between Pittsburgh 
and New Orleans. (Pittsburgh was on the Ohio 
River, which flowed into the Mississippi just 
south of St. Louis, Missouri.) 


Then in 1815, Fulton jumped in the icy Hudson 
River to rescue a friend. Suffering from 
tuberculosis, Fulton’s condition worsened, and he 
died a few weeks later at 49. 


More like a World Fair than a celebration, the 
Hudson-Fulton commission took four years of 
planning, which included J. P. Morgan and 
Andrew Carnegie. Their $1 million budget 
included a beautiful medal (see photo) struck 
jointly with the American Numismatic Society. 


The celebrations were great PR for New York 
City. They had street parades, search lights, arc 
lights, 500,000 incandescent lights, and fireworks. 
Showing off US naval supremacy, the celebrations 
included reconstructions of the Half Moon (Henry 
Hudson’s ship that sailed up the Hudson); the 
Clermont (Fulton’s steamship); the new English 
liner, the Lusitania; and a naval parade. 


Using Governor’s Island as a base, Wilbur Wright 
flew around the Statue of Liberty. Six days later, 
he flew around Grant’s tomb — most people had 
never seen a plane before. 


1905 Fuchs self portrait in Brooklyn Museum. 


Emil Fuchs engraved the medal. He was a painter, 
sculptor and medalist from London, mentored by 
John Singer Sargent. Fuchs taught at the Royal 
Academy, and in 1905 traveled to America to 
paint portraits for the wealthy. But after Germany 
sank the Lusitania during the First World War, 
British sentiment turned anti-German. With a 
name like Fuchs (albeit Austrian, not German), 
Emil decided life would be safer in the US, so he 
immigrated to New York City. He took enormous 
pains with the medal, visiting museums to identify 
period clothing, and corresponding with experts 
about the correct spelling of Halve Maene (the 
Dutch spelling for Half Moon). The obverse 
shows the crew hoisting food into the ship. The 
reverse shows the genius of commerce with an 
anchor, the genius of steam navigation with a 
steamship, and the genius of history with a scroll 
and a pen. You can see views of New York in 
1807 on the left, and in 1907 on the right. 
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~, There are three types of canals: 


‘)Lateral canals which follow existing 
‘tiverbeds. They are flat and straight. 


of water over mountain ranges, which need 
locks. 


* The first locks started in Holland and used 

> portcullis gates. These were single gates which 
: rose in a “pound lock.” Later, Leonardo da 
Vinci invented the mitre gate. These are two 
gates that open sideways, locking at an angle 
against higher water pressure. 


Erie Canal’ runnin froin Alban ie , Buffalo. 


ERIE CANAL MEDAL 1825 The first major summit canal was the Midi Canal 
in France, also called the Canal de Deux Mers, 
which joined the Atlantic Garonne River to the 
Mediterranean. French King Francis I hired 
Leonardo da Vinci to design it in the 1500s. Built 
between 1662 and 1681, it was 150 miles long, 
with a minimal depth of 6 feet and minimal width 
of 52 feet. Saving a month of sailing time around 
Spain, it also protected ships against Barbary 
pirate attacks. But, by 1857, railroads displaced 
the Midi Canal. 


There were three main revolutions in history: 
Agricultural from around 10,000 BCE 


Industrial from around 1750 


Informational from around 1950 


1750-1850 with the steam engine, iron, 
machine tools, and factories. This started in 
Britain, then spread to Europe and the US. 

While Ambassador to France in 1789, Thomas 
Jefferson studied the Midi Canal. He envisaged a 


1875-1925 with oil, electricity, steel, mass 
production and big business. This started in 


the US, then spread to Europe and Japan. 


Canals started in China during the Warring States 
era (481-221 BCE). China’s Grand Canal, the 
longest, measured 1,115 miles! 


similar canal from the Potomac River to Lake Erie 
(230 miles). But it never happened. Instead, the 
Erie Canal became the American equivalent of the 
Midi Canal, running 363 miles from Albany on 
the Hudson River to Buffalo on Lake Erie. 
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The Appalachian 
Mountains, which ran 
north/south, prevented 
easy access from the 
American East Coast to 
the Midwest. But there 
was one valley, the 
Mohawk Valley, 
between the Catskills in 
the South and the 
Adirondacks in the 
North, which connected 
the Hudson Valley to the 
Great Lakes (see map). 


Before the canal, oxen 
had to pull loads over 
rough terrain averaging 
2 mph. New York 
Governor DeWitt 
Clinton hyped the canal, 
though Jefferson called 
it, “little short of 
madness.” Indeed, many 
ridiculed Clinton, calling 
it Clinton’s Folly, or 

Clinton’s Ditch. It required a rise of 566 feet from 
Albany to Buffalo and used 83 locks and 18 
aqueducts. 


Funding started in 1808. The $5,000 7% bond 
above was part of that early funding. Clinton 
committed his state of only 1 million people to a 
$5-6 million project, though the final bill reached 
$7.2 million. An average farmer then earned $100 
a year. After a survey, they started construction in 
1817. 


But Clinton had vision. He got the state of New 
York to approve a $7 million loan in 1817. The 
canal would be 40 feet wide and 4 feet deep, with 
tow paths on each side for mules to pull the boats. 
The canal was too shallow for sailboats or 
steamers. Instead, horses or mules pulled flat- 
bottomed barges. One mule could pull a 14-foot 
by 78-foot barge with 30 tons of cargo. 


Eight to nine thousand laborers, mainly Irish 
immigrants, built the canal with the help of 
10,000 horses and mules. They paid the laborers 
50 cents a day plus food and drink. Early on, they 
dug with spades and carted the earth away with 
wheelbarrows. Later, horses pulled plows and 
carted the earth away. They had no professionally 
trained engineers. 
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New York State $5.000 7% Bond in 1815, maturing 1845. These financed the Canal. 


It opened in 1825, then the largest American civil 
engineering project in history. Canal bonds for the 
state of New York paid 6% for 20 years and sold 
well. But many still thought Clinton was crazy. 


Governor DeWitt Clinton by Rembrandt Peale ca. 1823. 


But the project turned into an astounding success. 
The cost of transporting a ton of goods from 
Albany to Buffalo fell from $100, taking 45 days 
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Erie Canal A uedinet over Mohawk River at Rexford. Note tow paths each side, and lock. 


by wagon, to $5, taking six days by barge. 
Commerce increased, and the canal helped to 
open the American West, settling five new states. 
By 1836, tolls had paid off the canal. 


They built many feeder canals. The Oswego 
Canal later led to the eastern end of Lake Ontario. 
But to go further inland, the canal had to link to 
Lake Erie, 325 feet lower than Lake Ontario (see 
map at beginning). The canal made New York 
City the US’s leading port, displacing Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. It was such a success that, from 
1834 to 1862, they had to enlarge it. Today, 
tourism is the major source of boat traffic along 
the canal. 


In 1837, the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad 
opened to bypass the slowest part of the canal. 
Then in 1842, the New York Central Railroad 
opened a continuous line from New York City to 
Buffalo. But although the railroads competed, 
even by 1901, the canal still shipped 13 times the 
tonnage of railroads. 


New York City had C. C. Wright, America’s 
premier medalist, engrave the medal shown, to 
celebrate the canal’s opening. 


The obverse shows Pan on a cornucopia 
(signifying the bounty of the Great Lakes and the 
West) embracing Neptune (signifying the 
Atlantic). You can see the lighthouse of Sandy 


Hook (in New Jersey) on the right, south of Long 
Island. The legend reads, UNION OF ERIE 
WITH THE ATLANTIC. In the exergue is R. 
DEL. (Robertson Delixit) and W.SC. (Wright 
Sculpsit). Archibald Robertson designed the scene 
and Charles Cushing Wright engraved it. 


The reverse shows the New York State Coat of 
Arms in the center, with locks and the canal on 
the left. On the right is the harbor and view of 
New York City in 1815. The legend reads, ERIE 
CANAL COMM 4 JULY 1817 COMP 26 OCT 
1825 (commissioned July 4, 1817, completed 
October 26, 1825). In the exergue is C.C. 
WRIGHT SC. 1826 (C.C. Wright engraved 1826) 
and PRESENTED BY THE CITY OF N YORK. 


This is the first described medal in the Hibler- 
Kappan reference of So-Called Dollars, listing 
sundry American medals. They struck 11-51 of 
these medals in gold, 40 in silver and 150 in white 
metal. 
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SS NEW YORK 1846 


In 1807, the Clermont became the first 
commercially successful US steamship, plying the 
Hudson River. Five years later, Fulton and 
Livingstone built the steamship New Orleans to 
ply the Mississippi River. In 1819, the SS 
Savannah became the first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic, though for most of the journey they used 
sail power. The prefix SS refers to as sailing ship, 
steamship or single screw propeller ship as 
opposed to PS for paddle steamer, though many 
misuse these prefixes. 


In 1827, the British-built Curacao was the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic, mostly by steam. 
Then the Great Western, launched in 1837, 
became the first regularly scheduled steamship 
crossing the Atlantic. 


Also in 1837, William Brown of New York City 
constructed the SS New York, an elegant, wooden- 
hulled packet steamer, 160 by 22 feet. Initially, 
she had a single mast — they added a second mast 
later as travelers felt safer that way. Weighing 365 
tons, she carried 20-40 crew, and for most of her 
life 30-60 passengers (though she could handle up 
to 200). 


Charles Morgan (1795-1878), a New York City 
railroad and shipping magnate, owned the ship 
with partners James Allaire and John Haggerty. 


She made her maiden voyage in 1837 from New 
York City to Charleston. That year, President 
Andrew Jackson’s misguided economic policies 
sparked the greatest depression the US had ever 
known. Lasting six years, it caused 343 of 
America’s 850 banks to close, losing 40% of their 
capital. Unemployment soared. Thousands died 
from starvation and the price of cotton halved. 
From 1837 to 1843, GDP per capita fell from $98 
to $84 a year, a 14% drop. 


In 1838, two years after Texas became a republic, 
the SS New York plied the 450-mile Gulf of 
Mexico route between New Orleans and 
Galveston (see map). Starting in the 1830s, many 
Scandinavians and Germans were immigrating to 
Galveston, then the largest city in Texas. 


She made a dozen round trips a year under 
Captain Wright. Each trip between New Orleans 
and Galveston lasted three days. A typical one- 
way cabin ticket cost $30, while steerage cost $7. 


By 1845, cabin tickets fell to $15 with only two 
days of travel, under a new captain, John D. 
Phillips. The SS New York and SS Columbia, her 
sister ship, alternated routes every five days 


between the two cities. Much of their income 
came from transporting food, drink, cotton, hides, 
and US government mail. 


In 1845, the Potato Famine struck Ireland, leading 
to a large Irish influx into the US. In January 
1846, SS New York's Captain Phillips bought the 
ship from Charles Morgan. That same month, the 
US annexed Texas, then in April, the US declared 
war on Mexico. As a result, the government paid 
$2,196 to charter the SS New York to transport 
troops to a new army depot near Port Isabel, 
Texas, only 10 miles north of the Mexico border 
(see map). 


The SS New York then returned to her previous 
routes. In September 1846, she left Galveston for 
New Orleans, carrying 30 passengers and 23 crew 
under Captain Phillips, as well as $30,000 to 
$40,000 in cash (as coins and banknotes), but 
little in the way of goods. 


The first night, strong winds made Captain 
Phillips drop anchor 50 miles offshore. But the 
next day, after weighing anchor, the wind 
worsened, making him cast anchor again. That 
night, a full-blown hurricane developed and SS 
New York took on water, extinguishing her boilers. 
All hands set about bailing then as she started 
breaking up, people fashioned rafts, grabbing onto 
any flotsam that might keep them afloat. 


Twelve hours later, Galveston, another passing 
steamer under Captain John Wright (who had 
earlier captained the SS New York), rescued 
survivors. But 12 adults and five children died. 


Captain John Todd, a passenger survivor, wrote an 
exciting description of their deprivations in the 
New Orleans Bulletin, well worth reading. The 
hurricane also devastated much of Galveston, an 
island only seven feet above sea level. 


Another survivor was Judge Daniel Toler. Born in 
New Jersey, he moved to Texas, where he became 
a judge, then postmaster. 


Another survivor, Dr. M. F. Bonzano, a German 
immigrant to New Orleans, later became chief 
melter and refiner at the New Orleans Mint in 
1848. He continued working there until Union 
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SS New York’s packet route between Galveston & New Orleans, her wreck site, and Port Isabel. Courtesy Google Maps. 


troops occupied the city in 1861. In 1876, the mint 
reopened as an assay office, with Bonzano as the 
assayer. Three years later, the facility resumed as 
the New Orleans branch mint, with Bonzano as 
superintendent. 


Fast forward to modern times. Avery Munson, 
from Louisiana (and his brother King), were 
expert scuba divers in the 1970s. Later, in the 
1980s, they located several wrecks. But with 
insufficient funds, they sought employment 
elsewhere until 1987, when they returned to hunt 
for the SS New York. 


In 1994, divers found a clump of five coins, all 
dated before 1846. In 2005, Avery used a prop- 
wash mailbox and found the SS New York bell. A 
year later, after Hurricane Katrina, they dove 
again, only to be surrounded by pirate salvors. So, 
they filed a claim in court, took possession of the 
wreck in 2007, and salvaged more coins. 


Avery partnered with Craig DeRouen and Gary 
and Renée Hebert. They called themselves the 
“Gentlemen of Fortune,” after a group of pirates 
Robert Louis Stevenson described in Treasure 
Island. The “gentlemen” raised engine parts, the 
paddle wheel shaft, cutlery, bottles, 400 gold 
coins, and 2,000 silver coins. The find represented 
an important local time capsule of circulating 
coins. 


They wisely gave their coins to NGC for 
conservation and grading, then consigned them to 
Stacks for auction in July 2008. Stacks auctioned 
177 coins in July 2008 for $1.2 million, and 
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another 125 lots in July 2009, for $300,000. The 
two most valuable coins were an MS 64 1845-D 
quarter eagle, and an MS 63 1844-O eagle; each 
sold for $63,250. 


Thirty-seven of the coins they encased in lucite 
with other ship artifacts. Fifteen lots were cutlery 
and bottles. 
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Stacks promoted some of the coins in leather-bound books entitled “Gentlemen of Fortune.” 
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They promoted some coins in leather-bound 
books entitled “Gentlemen of Fortune,’ show 
above. 


The commonest gold coins they found were half 
eagles, equivalent then to two-and-a-half week’s 
wages (GDP per capita in 1846 was $102). 
Today’s GDP per capita is $63,000 — two-and-a- 
half week’s wages are now $3,000. 


The sovereign illustrated has a similar gold 
content to a half eagle. The breakdown of US 
coins from both auctions is: 


SS New York US coins 
quarter eagles 24 
halfeagles 74 


eagles 23 
large cents 3 
half dimes 1 
dimes + 
quarters 2 
half dollars 58 
dollars 2 
Total 190 


The breakdown of coins from different countries 
for both Stacks auctions of SS New York coins is: 
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SS CENTRAL AMERICA 1857 


A year before James Marshall found gold at 
Sutter’s Mill in 1848, Congress authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to hire a mail steamship 
service. It would run every two months between 
New York City and Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Arnold Harris won the contract 
for $199,000 a year. Shortly after, he sold out to 
William Aspinwall. 


In February 1848, Mexico signed the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo with the US, ceding 
California to the US. 


William Aspinwall and five other New York City 
merchants 
founded Pacific 
Mail Steamship 
(PMS), which 
later became one 
of only two non- 
railroad stocks in 
the first Dow 
Jones Average. 
With a lucrative 
government 
contract of 
$199,000 a year, 
this was a slam- 
dunk for an 


outlay of 
$400,000! 


William Aspinwall 1807-1875 
founder of PMS and 
Panama Railroad. 


So, they raised 
$400,000 and built three steamers. The steamers 
ended up costing $600,000. So, Congress, eager to 
develop Oregon Territory, pre-paid $199,000 (one 
year’s mail) to cover their shortfall. 


After the US acquired California in 1848, PMS 
launched their first side-wheeler, SS California, in 
New York City. It sailed round Cape Horn, then 
did the West coast run between Balboa (near 
Panama City) and San Francisco. 
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SS California — the first PMS steamship in 1848. 
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After they discovered gold in 1848, the California 
Military Governor, Col. Mason, sent a report on 
the discovery with $3,900 worth of gold nuggets 
to the East coast. The Philadelphia Mint then 
struck 1,389 quarter eagles from some of this, 
creating the first US commemorative coin: 


The next year, 49ers (named after the year of the 
gold rush) besieged Sacramento, 46 miles inland 
from San Francisco. San Francisco’s population 
exploded from a few hundred in 1847 to 55,000 
by 1855. PMS had no idea that gold had been 
discovered when they built their ships — in fact, 
the news broke during the first run of SS 
California up the West coast! 
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By 1850, PMS’s capitalization increased from 
$400,000 to $2 million. They also wanted to 
establish an Atlantic line from New York City to 
Panama, so bought out the US Mail Steamship 
Line in 1851. Steamships continued on the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides. A mule pack and 
canoes traversed Panama, connecting Chagres and 
Balboa, but it took a week, and risked death from 
malaria, yellow fever, cholera and more. 


Aspinwall then founded the Panama Railway 
Company. He started the Atlantic terminus on a 
treacherous island of mangrove and poisonous 
manchineel trees. Spaniards call manchineel 
“manzanilla de la muerte” (little apple of death). 
The fruit can kill you if eaten, and the tree sap 
causes a highly irritant dermatitis. The Guinness 
Book of Records records it as the world’s most 
dangerous tree. 


Wihundred dollars euch, trausterable 


is CiyJon the surrender of this 


Prosiident. | 


1870 Stock Certificate for 10 shares of the Panama 
Railroad Co., at $100 each dated November 1870. 


Originally called Manzanillo Island, they renamed 
it Aspinwall Island. Today it is Colon, Panama. 
PMS used a steam-driven pile driver to build a 
terminus above the waterline in Aspinwall. They 
found a quarry near Porto Bello 29 miles away 
and loaded sandstone onto barges, towing them to 
Aspinwall for backfill. 


As they built the railroad, the rail bed kept on 
sinking into the swamp, necessitating more and 
more backfill! After 20 months of work, they had 
only completed 8 miles of track across the 
isthmus. Their original $1 million of stock-raised 
money ran low. 


But, as luck would have it, in November 1851, a 
hurricane started, causing two nearby paddle 
steamers to disgorge 1,000 passengers, most of 
whom were desperate to get to the California gold 
fields. They willingly paid $4 each plus $3 per 
100 lb. of baggage to be taken to the end of the 8- 
mile track. Although this raised only $10,000, it 
was enough to stimulate more investors, and 
construction continued. Each year, travelers 


” Route of Panama Railroad from Aspinwa 


(now Colon) to Panama City. 


happily paid increasing fares to travel increasing 
distances across the isthmus! 


Finally, in January 1855, the Panama Railroad 
Company completed the full 47 miles. It had cost 
$8 million and 5,000 to 10,000 lives. 


Wood rotted so quickly in Panama that they had to 
replace the pine railroad ties with lignum vitae, an 
expensive and heavy wood that did not rot. It was 
so tough, they had to make pre-drilled holes and 
use screw like spikes. Then they had to convert all 
wooden bridges to iron. Even today in Panama, 
they still use a hard wood related to teak that will 
not rot. 


The railroad charged $25 per person for the 47- 
mile journey which people eagerly paid. This 
would be like $2,500 per person for a 47-mile 
journey today! Before the Panama Canal, it was 
the world’s most profitable railroad, making 
money from both freight and passengers. 


By 1855, PMS had 18 steamers: some on the 
Atlantic side from New York City to Colon, and 
some on the Pacific side from Balboa to San 
Francisco. The Panama Railroad was a separate 
company from PMS, but William Aspinwall was 
the founding investor in both. Both companies 
cooperated with each other. Based in San 
Francisco, PMS stimulated its development and 
helped develop it into a major city. 


In the 1850s steamers left San Francisco every 
two weeks for Panama. On August 20, 1857, 444 
people took the PMS side-wheeler Sonora from 
San Francisco to Balboa, carrying $1.6 million in 
bullion. Passengers then boarded the cross 
Panama Railroad, taking the three and a half hour 
journey to Aspinwall (now Colon). There they 
caught the SS Central America to New York City. 
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Chapter 5: American shipwreck stories 


as 


Publisher J. Child’s de siction of SS Central America’s sinking 8 pm Sept. 12, 1857 (National Maritime Museum, London 


William Webb, of New York City, built the SS 
Central America in 1852-1853, originally for Law 
and Roberts, the owners of the US Mail 
Steamship Company. In the planning stages, they 
named it SS George Law after one of the owners, 
before Aspinwall’s PMS bought them out in 1851. 
She measured 278 feet, weighed 750 tons, and her 
wooden hull was copper-sheathed. With three 
decks, she had 50 three-berth cabins for first-class 
passengers. First-class cabins cost $300 and 
steerage $150. Over four years, she made 43 
round trips between Aspinwall and New York 
City. Then in 1857, they renamed her SS Central 
America. 


To continue our story, passengers offloaded some 
of the $1.6 million bullion in Aspinwall. As a 
result, SS Central America carried $1.2-1.3 
million (today worth $400 million) weighing 
10-14 tons. She also carried 38,000 pieces of mail, 
101 crew, and 477 passengers. 


US Navy Captain William Herndon commanded 
the vessel, as all US Mail ships had to have a US 
Navy commander. He was famous for leading an 
expedition up the Amazon in 1851, after which he 
published a book, Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon. The US Navy ordered 10,000 copies, 
which circulated among ethnologists, natural 
historians and the public. 


Here is a brief itinerary of SS Central America: 


Sept 3 leaves Aspinwall. 

Sept 7 arrives in Havana. 

Sept 8 departs Havana. 

Sept 10 hits a Category 2 hurricane. 

Sept 11 starts taking on water. 

Sept 12 Marine rescues 100 passengers, E/ 

Dorado passes unable to rescue passengers. 8 

pm SS Central America sinks. 

fF] Sept 13 Ellen rescues 50 passengers from the 
water between | am and noon. 

fF] Sept 18 survivors reach Norfolk, VA. 


Two days after SS Central America \eft Havana, 
she met a hurricane off Cape Fear, North 
Carolina, which gradually increased in intensity. 
The next day she took on water, causing her to list 
to starboard. This prevented firemen from 
wheeling barrows of coal through narrow 
passages from the coal bunkers to the fire room. 
Captain Herndon ordered all women to port to 
correct the tilt. Meanwhile, a male bucket brigade 
passed coal. But rising water extinguished the 
lamps. 


By 3 pm on September 11, she lost steam 
pressure, disabling her bilge pumps. Without 
paddle wheels, she could not turn her stern to face 
waves. The hurricane shredded her sails. Herndon 
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ordered all men to bail water, 
which continued for an exhausting © 
30 hours. 


By noon on September 12, the brig - 
Marine from Boston (en route | 
from Cuba to New York City under F 
Captain Hiram Burt) took 59 
women and children and 41 men § 
using Central America’ lifeboats. 7) if 
All the women survived. Then at fig 
6:30 pm the New York schooner E/ 
Dorado passed, but they had only 
one tiny lifeboat and could not 
help. 


That night, SS Central America 
sank at 8 pm with 478 souls. Some 
jumped off. Many who stayed until 7 
the last minute got sucked under 
water by the sinking ship. Those 
that remained floated with cork or 
hollow tin life jackets, or flotsam. 


Five hours later, at 1 am on September 13, the 
Norwegian barque Ellen under Captain Anders 
Johnsen arrived. She pulled 50 survivors from the 
sea until noon, then sailed for Norfolk (as did the 
Marine). Nine days later, a ship found three men 
in a lifeboat, barely alive, bringing the total saved 
to 153. Like the Titanic, many like to research the 
stories of SS Central America passengers. 


Captain Herndon, in full dress uniform, stood over 
the paddlewheel, sending flares as she sank. He 
went down with his ship. There the SS Central 
America lay with millions in gold in 7,200 feet of 
water, 160 miles off Cape Fear. 


Two years later, Herndon’s daughter, Ellen, 
married Chester Arthur, becoming the US’s First 
Lady from 1881 to 1885. 


In 1844, Samuel Morse, the inventor of Morse 
Code, sent the first long distance telegraph 
message, “What hath man wrought!” from 
Washington, DC, to Baltimore. By 1857, the East 
coast had a wide telegraphy network. So, the same 
day survivors reached Norfolk, news of the 
tragedy reached all east coast newspapers. 
(Actually, news of SS Central America’s tragedy 
reached shore one day before this.) 


By 1859, the California gold rush was over. Then 
two years later, Western Union completed the 
transcontinental telegraph. After only 19 months 
in business, the Pony Express had to close 
because of the competition. 


It used to take five months by ox 
cart from the East to California, 
and six months by ship via Cape 
Horn. After the Panama Railroad, 
it took only a month, though 
delays were frequent. Later, in 
1869, after the Union Pacific and 
~ Central Pacific railroads linked up 
= at Promontory Point, Utah, 
™ completing the transcontinental 
® railroad, they reduced east/west 
me travel time to just four days! 


Federal expenditures during the 
Mexican War (1846-1848) spurred 
an agricultural and business boom 
in the 1850s. This was further 
compounded by increasing 
immigration, railroad construction, 


Captain William Herndon, USN. Evropean investment, gold 


discoveries, and speculation. From 
1850 to 1857, bank loans doubled from $364 
million to $685 million. The boom peaked in the 
spring of 1857. 


But European investment and Californian gold 
dwindled, making money tighter. Then in August 
1857, the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust (a bank) 
failed because of fraudulent management. She 
owed $7 million and suspended payments to 
depositors. Other banks then contracted their 
loans, and a recession began. When the 20% 
increase in bullion deposits from the SS Central 
America did not arrive, this further intensified the 
1857 Panic (what today we call a recession). In 
addition, telegraphy made news travel faster, so 
the panic spread more rapidly, becoming 
worldwide. 


Fast forward 124 years to 1981. Tommy 
Thompson, a high-tech nerd ocean engineer, 
decided he wanted to salvage the SS Central 
America. He developed new systems and 
technology for deep wreck salvage. In 1985-1986, 
he persuaded 161 people and companies (mostly 
in central Ohio) to invest $12.7 million in limited 
partnerships in his company, Recovery Limited. 


He used a data correlation matrix, using 1857 
newspapers for an hour by hour account of the 
storm and ship position. Bob Evans, a scientist 
who joined him in 1983, wrote this all out on a 12 
by 12 foot sheet of paper. He gave it to Lawrence 
Stone, a Bayesian search theorist, who had located 
the submarine Scorpion, lost in 1968, using 
similar probability theory. A third director, Barry 
Schatz, joined Thompson as a PR man for the 
media. 
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Stone figured they needed to search 1,440 square 
miles. So, in 1986, Thompson spent 40 days on 
the ship Pine River doing sonar searches using 
Sea MARC, a side scanning sonar “fish,” dragged 
behind and below the ship. Computers interpreted 
scans from three-mile wide swaths. 


The next year, he returned to explore the most 
promising areas using the six-ton 15-foot by 8- 
foot ROV called Nemo with 14,000 feet of 
fiberoptic cable. They brought up a lump of coal 
to win an injunction in federal district court to 
fend off pirate salvors. 


The group, now called Columbus America 
Discovery Group (CADG), revolutionized deep 
sea salvage with Nemo. In 1988, on the Arctic 
Discoverer with a crew of 25 and outboard 
thrusters to keep the ship in position, they found 
SS Central America’s bell. 


They also raised several trunks, which they 
freeze-dried to remove the water, so conservators 
could examine clothing, letters, books, etc. 
Shallow wrecks are subject to currents, shifting 
shoals, and human interference. But, deep wrecks, 
like SS Central America, are subject only to 
organic processes. CADG also raised three tons of 
gold, including 7,000 gold coins and many assay 
ingots. 


It sounded like a fairy story come true. But no one 
had prepared them for what followed — 39 
insurance companies presented claims in courts! 
The courts dismissed all but eight. But the 
debilitating and rapacious litigation continued for 
ten years. 


Finally in 1999, Sotheby auctioned 8% of the total 
recovery — the award to the successors-in- 
interest of the original insurers. These companies 
included the Atlantic Mutual, Royal and Sun 
Alliance, Guardian Insurance Ltd, and New York 
Insurance Department Liquidation Bureau, 
Salvage Associates in London, and law firms. 


Dealers flew to New York City and excitedly 
discussed the various properties in their hotel 
rooms. Then, at the eleventh hour, a court 
injunction cancelled the long awaited auction. 
After ten years of legal shenanigans, this was just 
too much! 


Six months later, the same Sotheby’s artifacts sold 
for $5.6 million. That year, Thompson sold his 


92% to Dwight Manly’s California Gold 
Marketing Group (CGMG) for $52 million. 
Manly set about wholesaling the gold to various 
dealers. Collectors paid over $100 million. 


But what about the original investors? Thompson 
shafted them. In 2005, the Dispatch Printing 
Company and another investor, Fanta, sued 
CADG’s four directors. Others followed suit (pun 
intended) the next year, when Federal Judge 
Edmund Sarges ordered Thompson to hand over 
his remaining inventory. 


But Thompson became evasive. In 2009, reports 
said he had an off-shore account in the Cook 
Islands worth $4 million, then in 2012, he filed for 
bankruptcy and failed to show up for a contempt 
of court hearing and went into hiding. 


After three years, federal agents found Thompson 
and his girlfriend, Alison Antekeier, on the lam in 
a Florida hotel room. A judge convicted him and 
ordered him to pay $1,000 a day until he revealed 
what happened to the 500 gold coins he owned. In 
2019, a judge awarded $19 million to the original 
investor plaintiffs. But where would the money 
come from? 


Enter SS Central America II! In 2014, Manly’s 
CGMG did a second salvage operation using 
Odyssey Marine Exploration. Assisted by Bob 
Evans, they raised 16,000 items (10,000 silver 
coins from the purser’s safe, 3,000 gold coins, 45 
ingots and 1,000 ounces of gold nuggets and 
dust). In 2017, an Ohio judge approved their sale 
for $30 million to CGMG. After paying off 
Odyssey Marine, the remaining money paid off 
original investors, almost 30 years late! 


In 2021, Thompson, aged 69, after five years in 
prison in Milan, Michigan, claimed he had 
chronic fatigue syndrome, which affected his 
memory. The saga continues! Most scorn him for 
shafting his investors. Some support him for his 
technical prowess soured by ten years of legal 
abuse. 


In 2018, Bob Evans re-staged his Ship of Gold 
exhibit with items from SS Central America II at 
a coin show. He had done the same in 2000 with 
gold from the 1988 salvage. 


In 2002, Q. David Bowers wrote a grand opus, 4 
California Gold Rush History: Featuring the 
Treasure from the SS Central America. This is the 
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largest, heaviest book I have ever seen, in folio 
size over 1,000 pages, weighing 11 pounds and 7 
ounces. CADG made 400 leather-bound editions 
with SS Central America gold dust inset in the 
covers, costing $1,000 each, to present to ingot 
buyers. In 2019, Bowers wrote a second book, 
Americas Greatest Treasure Ship: the SS Central 
America — the Second Treasure-Finding Journey, 
describing the 2014 salvage. 


Goldberg’s Auctions offered 76 gold coins from 
the 2014 SS Central America salvage in June 
2021. PCGS enclosed each lot in a special holder, 
including a pinch of California gold dust with 
signed inserts by Bob Evans. 


Why so many ingots and large gold coins? During 
the gold rush, the California gold scene was 
disorganized. With no US Mint, territorial gold 
coins, nuggets, and gold dust filled the void until 
1850, when the US Assay Office opened in San 
Francisco. Humbert, the man in charge, only 
minted $50 gold octagonal “slugs” — that was all 
congressional legislation allowed, which did not 
help commerce. Thus, many private goldsmiths 
made “assay ingots,” used by east coast banks, 
which they usually melted. In 1852, some 
jewelers started making “fractional gold,” i.e., 
25¢, 50¢ and $1. 


The San Francisco Mint started minting gold in 
1854. The first year’s mintage figures were: 


Gold dollars ($1.00) 14,632 
Quarter eagles ($2.50) 246 
Half eagles ($5.00) 268 
Eagles ($10.00) 123,826 
Double eagles ($20.00) 141,468 


Before this, the Philadelphia Mint had struck 
millions of gold coins in various denominations. 


Thus, high denomination California gold did not 
help day-to-day commerce. Nominal GDP per 
capita in 1854 was $138, around 7 cents an hour. 
Only bankers and big business had any use for 
coins representing several months’ wages. The SS 
New York salvage showed what normal people 
used — half eagle sized coins. 


With 500+ gold bars, weighing from 5 to 900 
ounces, Manly thought he could get more for 
some assayer bars by removing a 3 mm surface 
slice called a face plate. He would then sell it and 
use the underlying gold to create new items. 


SOTHEBY'S 


New York December 8 and 9, 1999 


Sotheby’s 1999 Central America Sale. 
Courtesy Sotheby’s. 


Illustrated is an item from a Justh and Hunter gold 
bar. One photograph shows a reflective proof, the 
other shows the same coin using a different 
photographic technique. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN 1865 


Perrine, Patterson and Stack of Williamsburg, 
New York, built the SS Brother Jonathan in 1850. 
The name, “Brother Jonathan” originated from 
George Washington’s address to Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull, when he said, “Let us hear 
what Brother Jonathan says.” The phrase later 
referred to a personification of New England, of 
capitalism, or a personification of the US. 


Built at a cost of $190,000, she was wooden 
hulled with two masts (the owners later added a 
third one). Measuring 221 by 36 feet, SS Brother 
Jonathan had 33-foot paddle wheels, and 
displaced 1,359 tons. With three decks, including 
24 staterooms for first-class passengers, she could 
carry 700 tons of cargo and 350 passengers. Her 
builders salvaged her steam engine from the SS 
Atlantic (320 feet and 1,112 tons, which wrecked 
in 1846), though they did not want to advertise 
this. 


From 1851 to 1852, entrepreneur Edward Mills, 
her first owner, plied the New York to Chagres, 
Panama route (see map), though sometimes she 
stopped in Nicaragua. On her inaugural voyage, 
she made a record round trip in only 31 days. 


Routes worked by first two owners of 
SS Brother Jonathan. Courtesy Google Maps. 


In March 1852, Cornelius Vanderbilt bought her, 
reconfigured her to carry 750 passengers, and 
transferred her to the Pacific. There, she worked 
the San Francisco to Nicaragua route (see map), 
replacing one of his ships that had wrecked. 


Routes worked by third and fourth owners of 
SS Brother Jonathan. Courtesy Google Maps. 


Crossing Nicaragua looks longer than crossing 
Panama, but people crossed Nicaragua mainly by 
river and lake, with only 12-15 miles of pleasant 
overland travel. Vanderbilt cultivated this route. 
But newspapers said his ships were filthy, full of 
spoiled food, and run by poorly qualified captains. 
The bad press soon made him transfer title to the 
Accessory Transit Company, in return for 20% of 
gross receipts. 


Then, in 1856, the Nicaraguan government 
cancelled his contract. So, he sold out to Captain 
John Wright, who plied the San Francisco to 
Portland route from 1857 to 1861 (see map). 
However, she also visited Vancouver for the 
Fraser Canyon, British Columbia, gold rush. 


From San Francisco to Portland, she usually 
carried 150-200 passengers. Freight included 
implements, machinery, Chinese goods, furniture, 
wines, clothing and food. They then transferred 
goods to other boats that traveled inland up the 
Columbia River to east Washington and Idaho. 
The Portland to San Francisco runs often carried 
gold, wool, food, and lumber. 


In 1859, the US admitted Oregon as a state and 
Brother Jonathan first carried the message there. 
But in 1861, Oregon Governor Whitaker refused 
to supply troops for the Union, testifying to anti- 
Union sentiment on the West Coast. 


In 1861, Captain Wright sold her to the California 
Steam Navigation Company, with Samuel DeWolf 
as captain. She soon got a reputation for her fast 
12-day trip between San Francisco and Portland 
(see map). 
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In Crescent, in the Klamath Mountains in 
southwest Oregon, a gold rush had started in 
1852, peaking from 1854 to 1861 (see map). Gold 
mining then continued in Baker City in the 
Sumpter Valley in eastern Oregon from 1862 into 
the 1930s, as well as around Idaho City (see map). 


Because of the gold rush, prospectors brought 
millions of dollars of gold to Portland and SS 
Brother Jonathan benefitted. In April 1862, she 
brought 1,000 passengers to Portland. In August 
1863, she arrived in San Francisco with $300,000 
of gold (half a ton). 


During the Civil War (1861-1865), most 
Californians sympathized with the Union. They 
also worried confederates might attack them or 
seize their ships. 


Indeed, a California entrepreneur, Ridgely 
Greathouse, bought a clipper, JM Chapman. Then, 
with Confederate sympathizers, he armed the 
ship, intending to capture Union gold. But Union 
authorities knew about it all along and arrested 
them all soon after they left port. 


In 1863, Britain sold CSS Shenandoah to the 
Confederacy. She had a foldable smokestack to 
conceal her speed. Under Captain Wadell, she 
ransacked and sank several Union vessels in the 
Atlantic, then rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
After re-provisioning in Australia, she sank many 
Union vessels off the West coast, even after the 
Civil War ended, thus becoming a pirate ship. By 
1865, she had captured 38 ships and destroyed 34, 
later sailing to Liverpool, England. Union ships 
on the Pacific therefore, certainly feared 
Confederate raiders. 


On July 28, 1865, SS Brother Jonathan \eft San 
Francisco, carrying much cash in paper and gold, 
including gold treaty payments to Native 
American nations. 


She also carried 100 tons of gold ore crushing 
equipment, other items totaling 500 tons, and the 
Lee Family Circus. This included performers, 
horses, and camels! Her cargo capacity, originally 
700 tons, had increased to 900 tons. There was no 


doubt she was heavily loaded — indeed, Captain 
DeWolf felt she was overloaded. 
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ocation of Jonathan’s rock 4.5 miles west of Point St. George, and where the wreck moved to. Conus NOAA. 


Although the ship could hold 700 people, 
estimates range from 50 to 60 crew, and 140 to 
220 passengers (likely over 200). They carried 
four 26-foot by 6-foot metal lifeboats, two smaller 
wooden lifeboats, and 397 cork-filled life vests. 
But, as they got underway, a storm whipped up. 


Two days later, on July 30, she stopped at 
Crescent City, California (see map) from 2 am to 
9 am, then left for Portland. But four miles north 
of St. Georges Reef (see map), twenty-five foot 
waves surrounded her, and she was making no 
headway. So, Captain DeWolf decided to return to 
Crescent City. But at 1:50 pm, 4.5 miles offshore, 
the ship rode the crest of a giant wave and crashed 
down on an uncharted submerged rock. The rock, 
now called Jonathan’s Rock (see map), impaled 
her hull. 


Within five minutes, Captain DeWolf realized 
they would sink. Waves swamped the first 
lifeboat, inverting it. A second lifeboat smashed 
against the ship’s hull as the ship lurched. A third 
made it ashore with only 21 survivors (five 
women, three children, one infant, and 12 crew). 
But they could not deploy the other lifeboats. 


Captain DeWolf said to Patterson, the most senior 
crew survivor, “Tell them that if they had not 
overloaded us, we would have got through all 
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right, and this would never have happened.” 
Apparently, the owner had told Captain DeWolf 
he would fire him if he did not proceed. 


When the only lifeboat made it to shore, Crescent 
City sent out four boats within the hour, but they 
had to turn back as the storm was so severe. It 
took two days until it was safe enough to send 
rescue boats, and by then, all had perished. 
Flotation devices may stop drowning, but 
hypothermia (50 degrees) kills within hours. 


On August 1, a soldier rode to Jacksonville, the 
closest telegraphy office, 60 miles northeast of 
Crescent City, to relay the news. The next day it 
made newspaper headlines. 


Ship artifacts and several bodies washed up on 
shore, including the ship’s wheel, which ended up 
in the Oregon Oyster House in Portland. 


Prominent people among the roughly 200 who 
drowned were: 


Major Ellery W. Eddy, Army Paymaster, 
who carried $200,000 of Legal Tender notes 
(kept in the ship’s safe) to pay troops. 

Governor Anson G. Henry, MD, aged 55, a 
politician, surveyor, and Governor of 
Washington Territory. He was also a friend 
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and personal physician 
to Abraham Lincoln. 

+ William Logan, aged 
39, carried $15,000 of 
Legal Tender notes in a 
special leather belt. 
Congress’ had 
authorized the Dalles 
Branch Mint in 1864, © 
with him as the gas 
superintendent. The 
mint (just upriver from * 
Portland) never came 
about, partly because ~ 
Logan perished. 

T Brigadier George Wright, aged 62, 
on his way to take command of the 
Department of the Columbia (troops in 
Washington and Oregon). His wife and several 
staff members also drowned. 

+ Roseanna Keenan, a colorful San Francisco 
madam, who traveled with “seven soiled 
doves.” 


After the disaster, California built the St. George 
Reef Lighthouse, the most expensive in US 
history, and only finally completed in 1892. 


For over 100 years, dozens tried searching for the 
wreck. Jonathan’s Rock became the epicenter for 
SS Brother Jonathan searches, even though no 
one could prove that was the rock it hit. 
California, eying the money, then decided that if 
an offshore rock sank the ship, it must be part of 
the mainland, despite being 4.5 miles offshore 
(outside the 3-mile limit for international waters)! 


In 1991, local investors formed Deep Sea 
Research (DSR) with five key people: 


9 Donald Knight, who held title to the wreck 
from the state of California 


ee Harvey Harrington, ship salvor 

ee) James Wadley, diver 

e) David Flohr, businessman 

e) Sherman Harris, entrepreneur. 

But after a year of ROV searches, they came up 
empty-handed and had to raise more money. 


In 1993, they used a two-man mini-submarine 
Delta. After more fruitless searches around 
Jonathan’s Rock, DSR’s Harrington suggested 
using new coordinates. He got these from Barry 


SS Brother Jonathan Side-wheel Steamer in 1862. 


Sutton, who captained a local ship Jop Cat, and 
had told Harrington he had a hunch where the ship 
lay. 


The coordinates were “over two miles” south of 
the Jonathan Rock (perhaps 3-4 miles). There, 
they found a side-wheel wreck, at a depth of 
250-275 feet, and brought up six artifacts for a 
legal claim to the wreck — the ship had moved 
several miles after impact (see map). 


In 1994, DSR shareholders voted out Donald 
Knight from the board of directors and spent 
$15,000 on an inspection dive. Meanwhile, their 
attorney, Fletcher Alford, fought the usual steady 
flow of court challenges. 


In 1996, using MV Cavalier, they identified SS 
Brother Jonathan’ engine and some gold coins. 
In August 1996, they used MV American Salvor, 
with saturation divers working from a diving bell, 
which could lock with a decompression chamber 
on deck, costing $10,000 a day. Within a month, 
they salvaged 850 gold coins. 


In 1997, diving operations cost another $600,000 
using the Snooper mini-sub, lowered by crane 
from MV American Salvor. Saturation divers 
working from the bell gridded the wreck. 
Visibility was less than six feet and water 
temperature in the mid-40’s. Divers took two days 
to decompress at the end of diving. 

They raised gold coins, crockery, glassware, and 
copper-based items, giving many items to the Del 
Norte County Museum in Crescent City. 


In 1996, they raised 875 coins, and in 1997, they 
raised 332, totaling 1,207 coins — all gold. 
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They spent 1998 defending legal assaults from the 
state of California. But the US Supreme Court 
rejected California’s greedy claim that they owned 
all the gold! 


Undeterred, California continued legal harassment 
until DSR negotiated a truce by granting the State 
one-sixth of the coins.To this day, over 80% of the 
gold remains unrecovered. 


The Bowers and Merena SS Brother Jonathan 
Treasure Coins Auction in May 1999 (see picture) 
attracted over 500 in-person bidders. They sold 
842 lots (which included 1,005 coins), realizing 
$5.4 million. (I computed these figures by adding 
up the prices realized sheet which includes the 
15% seller’s commission, though Wikipedia 
claims $6.3 million.) 


SS Brother Jonathan Auction. Courtesy Stack’s Bowers. 


As usual for Bowers and Merena, they produced a 
beautiful catalog, with color plates and 53 pages 
of information about history, the wreck, and its 
recovery. They peppered the entire catalog with 
historical engravings from the era. The 
centerpiece was the finest known 1865-S eagle, 
which sold for $115,000. The coin breakdown 
(including those given to the state of California) is 
presented in table form above right. 


| __|Non-S $5| S $5 [Non-S $10] S $10 |Non-S $20] S $20 
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Numbers of coins by denomination, date, and mint. 


Thus, from the numbers above, 5% were non-S 
mint coins and 95% were S mint coins. Of all 
coins, 94% were double eagles. S mint 1863 to 
1865 double eagles composed 77% of the coins. 


Illustrated opposite is lot #238 (inventory number 
237) of the 1999 auction. 
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Chapter 5: American shipwreck stories 


SS REPUBLIC 1865 


John Robb’s Baltimore shipyards built the oak- 
hulled, 1,500-ton SS Republic in 1853 for the 
Baltimore and Southern Steam Packet Company. 
Measuring 219 feet by 34 feet, she had two 28- 
foot iron side wheels, propelled by a walking 
beam steam engine. Named SS Tennessee when 
launched, she plied the Baltimore to Charleston 
route. The 60-hour trip cost $17 for a first-class 
cabin and $8 for steerage. 


‘Dann the torpedoes” BQ 


Go ahead!” x 


FARRAGUL AT MOBILE Bay, AUG, 5, 1BO435 


World War I poster of Farragut savin 
Damn the torpedoes, Full speed ahead! 


How a walking beam steam engine works. 


In 1855, under a new owner, she sailed a route 
from New York to Venezuela, stopping at Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. But the owner found 
the route unprofitable, so sold her to Charles 
Morgan, who used her for the New York to 
Chagres routes for the 49ers trade (gold 
prospectors traveling to California from 1849). As 
the gold rush subsided in the late 1850s, she 
switched to a route between New Orleans and 
Veracruz. 


The Civil War broke out on April 12, 1861. Seven 
days later, Lincoln announced a naval blockade of 
southern ports. The Confederacy then 
appropriated 14 Union owned steamships in New 
Orleans, including SS Tennessee, and paid all 
their owners. But SS 7ennessee ended up stuck in 


New Orleans, never able to escape the Union 
blockade. 


Admiral David Farragut in full dress uniform. 
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S Republic, from a painting by Clement Drew. Courtesy of Peabody Essex Museum Massachusetts. 


Location of SS Republic wreck. Courtesy Google Earth. 
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taking their provisions. New Orleans 
also switched the flags of most ships to 
French flags, a ruse Farragut quickly 
saw through — SS Tennessee was 
already a well-known ship to 
Northerners. Farragut repurposed it as 
his flagship and simply changed the CSS 
back to SS. He later became the first rear 
admiral, the first vice admiral, and the 
first admiral in the US Navy. 


In 1864, during the Battle of Mobile 
Bay, Confederates had mined the 
harbor. At the time, they called mines 
torpedoes. It was on this ship that 
Farragut gave his famous order, “Damn 
the torpedoes, full speed ahead.” After 
the Union won the Battle of Mobile 
Bay, they changed SS TJennessee s name 
to USS Mobile. 


Later that year, a hurricane damaged 
her. The Navy judged her too expensive 
to refit, so in 1865, they sold her at 
auction for $25,000 to Russell Sturgis, 
a wealthy entrepreneur. 


Following repairs (and with a new 
name, SS Republic), she ran as a 
civilian steamer between New Orleans 


In April 1862, Union Admiral David Farragut and New York. On October 19, 1865, she left New 
took New Orleans. But New Orleans operated a ‘York on her fifth voyage, bound for New Orleans, 
scorched earth policy, destroying $10 million and carrying $400,000 of specie. Southern specie 
worth of assets to prevent Union forces from had dwindled during the war, leaving the South 
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desperately short of specie. Northern opportunists 
could get $100 of greenbacks for a gold eagle in 
New Orleans. But the same $100 of greenbacks 
could buy five gold eagles in New York. 


SS Republic also carried supplies for the South 
during reconstruction — bottled food and drink, 
and 500 barrels of freight, including shoes, fabric, 
buttons, tin ingots, tobacco, varnish, and 
glassware. But the traders were not charities — 
they sold these goods in New Orleans for double 
the New York price. 


On the fourth day of her voyage, her captain, 
Edward Young, encountered a gale which turned 
into a hurricane he could not outrun. Her hull 
started leaking, thus extinguishing her boiler fires. 
Young told passengers to help throw goods 
overboard to lighten her load. But the next day, on 
October 25, she sank, 100 miles southeast of 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Most of her 92 passengers and crew escaped in 
four lifeboats and a raft fashioned from the ship’s 
spars. Cowered by 40-foot waves, the lifeboats 
often came close to capsizing. Passengers even 
used their hats to bail the water. Accounts often 
repeat the myth that throats swelled from thirst. 
Not true — throats get dry and hurt, but they do 
not swell. 


Two days after she sank, a US Navy barkentine 
Horace Beals arrived and rescued most survivors. 
They later transferred them to the steamer 
General Hooker that had been sent out to search 
for the SS Republic. 


It took four days to rescue the fourth lifeboat, and 
eight days to rescue the raft. Only two of 14 to 18 
souls on the raft survived. In all, 25 of 92 
passengers and crew died. 


One hundred and twenty-four years later, 
Seahawk Deep Ocean Technology (SDOT), 
named after their research vessel RV Seahawk, 
salvaged the Dry Tortugas wreck in 1989 and 
1991. After a run in with the SEC, Tampa 
entrepreneurs, Greg Stemm and John Morris, 
changed the company’s name. In 1994, they 
became Odyssey Marine Exploration (OME), and 
also became famous for their work on HMS 
Victory. 


In 2003, after 12 years of preparation, OME 
located the SS Republic 1,700 feet below the 


waves. Using the seven-ton ROV Zeus, they 
searched 1,500 square miles with magnetometers 
and side-scan sonars, then combed through 24 
promising targets. Finally, they found the SS 
Republic, located 100 miles offshore and well 
outside federal limits. 


OME “arrested” SS Republic by delivering ship 
artifacts (a bottle and piece of wood) in 2003. 
This is the term for laying claim to a wreck after 
salvaging in item from it. The Tampa Federal 
Court then named them “salvor in possession,” 
which stopped pirate salvors. 


The US owns government-owned ships and all 
wrecks within three miles of shore. President 
Reagan moved the zone to 12 miles, and President 
Clinton to 24 miles, but with little enforceability. 
Other shipwrecks are property of the owners if 
they can be traced. But the SS Republic was 100 
miles offshore, making legalities a lot easier for 
the salvors. 


In keeping with their promise to do archaeology, 
OME first took the best 1,200 images from a bank 
of 4,600 images and made a _ photomosaic 
reconstruction of the wreck. After 3,500 hours 
with 262 ROV dives, they captured 3,000 hours of 
video and 16,000 digital images. They used sea 
floor transponders to grid the area. 


In their 250-foot vessel Odyssey Explorer, they 
used thrusters to maintain her bearings in the gulf 
stream. When Zeus spotted the first coins, she had 
no container to raise them. So, the first 80 gold 
coins came up in a chamber pot! 


Soft silicone rubber limpet suction devices 
salvaged the coins. They brought up 51,000 coins 
(around a quarter of the coins), worth about $75 
million. About 10% of the coins were gold. 


OME also brought up 14,000 artifacts, including 
the ship’s bell, and many glass bottles (Civil War 
bottles are a sought-after collectible). They also 
salvaged harmonicas, candlesticks, nails, tools, 
barrel staves, and copper sheathing. 


Most of the coins were half dollars (see picture), 
double eagles, and eagles, many of which had 
never circulated. An interesting factoid Q. David 
Bowers points out, is that over 75% of the value 
of all US coins ever minted were double eagles 
struck between 1849 and 1933. 
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After Louisiana seceded from the Union in 
January 1861, it seized the New Orleans Mint. 
Two months later, the state transferred the facility 
to the Confederacy. New Orleans then struck 
962,633 half dollars under the Confederacy in 
April. Soon after, they struck four Confederate 
half dollars (see picture), their last hurrah before 
they ran out of silver. 


#518 


CONFEDERATE $1/2 RESTRIKE 1861 EF Ex-Mounr 


30.7 MM, 11.86 GRAMS 


So, three different governments struck 1861-O 
half dollars from the New Orleans Mint. 
Numismatic Guarantee Corporation encapsulated 
these half dollars, labeling them Union, Louisiana, 
or Confederate issues, which they judged from 
their die states. 


In 1865, Atlantic Mutual had paid the owner, 
Russell Sturgis, $291,313 for losing the ship and 
its contents. In 2004, OME offered $1.6 million 
up front to Atlantic Mutual, who accepted, 
preferring to avoid court battles. The same year, 
US courts awarded title to OME — a significant 
contrast with SS Central America’s disastrous 
decade of court battles. 


In 2007, OME recovered 17 tons of silver and 
gold from an undisclosed wreck code-named, 


“Black Swan,” for which they filed in US 
Admiralty Court. They flew these coins from 
Gibraltar to a secret address in Florida. Spain then 
claimed the wreck was in Spanish territorial 
waters and seized the OME vessel Ocean Alert, 
3.5 miles off the European Coast. But Spanish 
courts soon ruled they had no authority to do so. 


Spain then sued OME in US Court, saying they 
salvaged $500 million of coins from the 1804 
Nuestra Senora de Mercedes wreck off Portugal. 
The US court ordered OME to return the property 
to Spain. OME took the case to the US Supreme 
Court, who agreed with the lower court’s decision. 
In addition, they ordered OME to pay Spain $1 
million for “bad faith and abusive litigation.” 


Unfortunately, the coins now reside in the 
National Museum of Subaquatic Archaeology in 
Cartagena. One museum does not need 17 tons of 
coins — 99% of them will never see the light of 
day. Can you imagine if the US government 
revealed a hoard of 17 tons of Morgan Dollars 
(577,000 coins), then said they all have to stay in 
a museum basement? 


I favor collectors as guardians of such common 
artifacts. They value them, pay high prices for 
them, research them, discuss them, keep history 
alive, and pass them on. Quite a contrast to a 
hundred years in a museum basement! 


In 2014, OME did a second salvage of SS Central 
America, previously discussed. OME’s stock, 
which opened at $127 in 1996, has been in the $3 
to $8 range over the last year. 
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MANILA BAY TREASURE 1942 


The Manila Bay treasure did not result from a 
shipwreck, though it still lays on the seabed! But 
before we go there, I have two questions. Why did 
Japan invade the Philippines, and why did the US 
control the Philippines in 1941? Here are the 
answers. 


In 1852, US President Fillmore instructed 
Commodore Matthew Perry to force Japan to 
open her ports to American Trade. (Matthew’s 
much older brother Oliver Hazard Perry had 
fought for the US in the Battle of Lake Erie 
during the War of 1812.) Although the Dutch told 
the Japanese Matthew was coming, Japan still 
refused to change their isolationist policy. This 
policy, called sakoku, started in 1633 under the 
Tokugawa shogunate. If a foreigner entered Japan, 
or if a native left, Japan executed them. 


Perry steamed east to Japan with his squadron of 
paddle-wheelers, arriving at Edo Bay in 1853 (see 
map). There, he presented a letter to the 
Tokugawa Shogun saying he intended to open 
Japan’s ports to trade and would return in 1854 for 
his reply. Today, we would say, “I’m going to 
make you an offer you can’t refuse 


17? 


Edo and Edo Bay, now Tokvo and Tokvo Ba 
rt le Ma 


Sure enough, Japan’s primitive defenses were no 
match for Perry. He returned in 1854 and, without 
a shot, signed a treaty with the Shogun’s 
representative, thus opening Japan to the West. 


Meiji Restoration leaders (Meiji means 
enlightened rule) knew they were falling behind. 
So, they changed the name Edo to Tokyo 
(“Eastern Capital”). Then, in 1867, when the 


Tokugawa Shogun died, they put Emperor Meiji 
on the throne. Within a few years, Japan changed 
from a feudal economy to a market economy. We 
now call the older shogunate period (1633-1867) 
the Edo period. 


Paid hereditary Samurai made up six percent of 
the population, a hefty financial burden. First, 
Japan taxed them, then they forced them to 
convert all their stipends into government bonds. 
Usually well educated, many ended up as 
bureaucrats. 


Industrialization proceeded rapidly, increasing 
Japan’s wealth and power. A few sample statistics 
show the enormous change between the Meiji 
Restoration and the First World War. 


Table showing increase in industrial production 


between Meiji restoration and first World War. 


Also, with the Meiji Restoration came military 
reform. In 1871, Japan conscripted all males over 
21 for four years. Japan then handily defeated 
China in the First Sino-Japanese War in 1894, 
thus removing Korea as China's client state. 


In 1931, Japan took Manchuria. But from 1933 to 
1937, peace existed between China and Japan. 
Then in 1937, Japan started a Second Sino- 
Japanese War. Because of this, Asians feel the 
Second World War started in 1937, not 1939. 
China lost both wars because she was corrupt, and 
had no modern industry at the time. 


In a rewrite of history in 2017, China decreed all 
textbooks call it the 14-year war. They wanted it 
to start in 1931 because of Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria (despite peace between 1933 and 
19377). 


Why did Japan attack? Because following the 
Meiji Restoration, the Japanese Empire wanted to 
be a world power. To do this, they had to secure 
raw materials, food, and labor from abroad. 
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In 1941, America supported China by cutting off — 


steel and petrol imports to Japan. 


Now the second question — why did the US 
control the Philippines? Democratic America 
wanted to help Cubans become independent from 
Spain’s brutal repression. After Spain’s defeat in 
the 1898 Spanish-American War, she transferred 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines to 


the US. In 1935, the US changed the Philippines ==<— 


to a Commonwealth as a 10-year stepping stone 
to independence. 


During the Second World War, America already 
had important military bases in the Philippines. In 
July 1941, they appointed General Douglas 
MacArthur as Asia Pacific Commander, based in 
the Philippines with extra troops. 


In December 1941, just ten hours after Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor, she attacked the 
Philippines. She thought by destroying Pearl 
Harbor, she could control the Pacific. And by 
invading the Philippines, she could oust Western 
influence, steal Philippine resources, and remove 
it as a Pacific staging area for military opponents. 


During Japan’s Philippine invasion, she destroyed 
US aircraft. So without air cover, the US Asia 
Fleet withdrew to Java. Then on Christmas Day, 
Japan took Hong Kong. The next day, MacArthur 
declared Manila an “open city,” surrendering it to 
prevent its destruction — people called her 
beautiful architecture “The Pearl of the Orient.” 


America worried Japan would steal Philippine’s 
treasury. So on December 22, 1941, Roosevelt 
told the US High Commissioner in the 
Philippines, Francis Sayre, to take custody of all 
bullion, gems, currency and bonds. Sayre, in turn, 
instructed others to form committees. They sent 
the material by boat to the US stronghold in 
Corregidor in January 1942. There, they 
transferred them to an underground complex 
called the Malinta Tunnel, built by the US Army 
Corp of Engineers (see map). 


In February 1942, the US submarine USS Trout 
slipped through the Japanese blockade to deliver 
3,500 3-inch rounds of anti-aircraft ammunition to 
protect Corregidor. They put shells everywhere 
and even took up torpedo and ballast spaces. This 
left them with only two torpedos, one in each 
torpedo tube! 
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After leaving Pearl Harbor on January 12, they 
arrived in Corregidor on February 3. A US PT 
boat guided them through the Japanese minefields 
around Corregidor. She then surfaced at night in 
Corregidor while the Japanese were still shelling 
the island from Cavite City 22 miles away! 


While they unloaded the shells, they refueled the 
USS Trout and reloaded it with torpedoes. At 10 
pm, Lt. Commander Frank W. Fenno, the 
submarine commander, asked for 20 tons of 
sandbags. Staff knew sandbags were precious to 
defend against shelling. They also knew they 
needed to unload bullion from Corregidor to 
America. So they suggested ballast with bullion. 
General MacArthur agreed. There was no time for 
itemized checks or receipts — it was the middle 
of the night. 


By 3 am, stevedores loaded the submarine with 
7.2 tons of gold and 12 tons of silver. They sailed 
to a spot three miles from Corregidor in 140 feet 
of water, safe from Japanese shelling. The next 
night, after a day of rest for the submarine crew, 
they surfaced for 20 minutes, took more securities 
and diplomatic mail, then set sail. They arrived 
back at Pearl Harbor in Honolulu on March 3, 
where they stored the bullion. But 27,492 bags of 
silver (606 tons) worth $13.7 million, remained on 
Corregidor. 
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In 1903, the Philippines passed an act to make 
two pesos equal to one US dollar. They had the 
pesos struck in America at 26.9 grams of 90% 
silver starting in 1903. But each peso weighed 
more than a US silver dollar! It certainly made 
little sense to value them at two to the dollar. So 
in 1906 they decreased the Peso to 20 grams of 
80% silver and re-coined most of their existing 
pesos dated 1903 to 1906 (see photo). But 
Filipinos disliked peso coins, so most ended up in 
storage as backing for Philippine paper money. 


Actual 
silver 
wt. gms 


Diameter 


US dollar 


1903-6 
Peso 


1907 Peso 


1936 Peso 


The Philippine’s treasury, banks and post offices 
contained: 


@ 7.2 tons (others say 51 tons) of gold 

@ 32 tons of silver bullion ($0.8 million) 

@ 350 tons of silver coins ($8.75 million), others 
say 607 tons ($14 million) 

@ $30.7 million of US Treasury notes and 
Philippine currency 

@ Unspecified amounts of bonds and treasury 
certificates 

@ Gems 


USS Trout 7.2 tons 12 tons 19.2 tons 


$7.3 


million $0.254 million 


$7.5 million 


Left on 


Corregidor 600 tons 


600 tons 


$13.7 million 


$13.7 million 


Weight and value of bullion left in Corregidor. 


MacArthur fought the Japanese from his bases on 
the Bataan Peninsula and the Island of Corregidor 
(see map). Then in March, President Roosevelt 
ordered him to evacuate. But the US had no 


supply lines, so could not evacuate the entire 
garrison. 


By April, the Japanese cornered US and 
Philippine troops in Bataan, and by May in 
Corregidor. 


In January, US High Commissioner Sayre ordered 
all American currency ($2.7 million) burned. 
Then, in April, US Lt. General Jonathan 
Wainwright ordered the remaining Philippine 
currency and bonds destroyed. They burned $28 
million of Philippine currency after radioing the 
serial numbers to the US. But they decided to 
secrete the silver pesos in Davy Jones’ locker (1.e., 
at the bottom of the sea). 


Just before Corregidor fell, Allies boxed all coins 
in 14x14x24 inch boxes, each with six bags of 
1,000 pesos. Each box contained 265 pounds of 
coins. With the wood, each box weighed 280 
pounds. 


On April 20, US Army officers drew two lines 
connecting well-known Manila Bay landmarks. 
The lines intersected at a spot in Caballo Bay (see 
map). On the night of April 26, 42 crew on USS 
Harrison, an old US Army minelayer, started 
dumping the silver. The spot they chose was 120 
feet deep and in rough waters, where the Japanese 
would have great difficulty raising it. It took ten 
nights to dump the silver pesos. Some accounts 
say they dumped 350 tons of silver. Roger 
Burdette in the Journal of Numismatic Research 
(2013), says they dumped 4,582 boxes or 607 
tons. After the dumping, Lt. Commander George 
Harrison, who gathered the divers who dumped it, 
said, “If you are captured, don’t let them find out 
you are divers.” Within days, US Lt. General 
Wainwright was forced to surrender to the 
Japanese General Masaharu Homma. 


The Japanese then forced 60,000 to 80,000 people 
to march 65 miles from south Bataan to a railhead 
in San Fernando. This was the infamous Bataan 
Death March (see map). From there they traveled 
by rail to Camp McDonnell, a prisoner of war 
camp in Capas. They also used a second 
internment camp, Camp Pangatian, in 
Cabanatuan, east of Capas. Because of Japanese 
sadism, 500-650 American soldiers and 
5,000-18,000 Filipinos died on the march. 


After the war, America convicted Homma of war 
crimes, executing him by firing squad. However, 
actually, Col. Masanobu Tsuji was the one who 
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urported to be soldiers on Bataan Death March, later felt to be a burial detail from Capas. 
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Map of Bataan Death March, rail to Capas Concentration 
Camp, Corregidor, & Caballo Bay. Courtesy Google Maps 


ordered the atrocities. After the war, he went into 
hiding in Thailand and China. Then in 1949, he 
returned to Japan, where they elected him to the 
Diet. Later, in 1961, he disappeared while 
traveling on a trip to Laos. 


A BBC news article in June 2021 pointed out, 
“According to the National WWII Museum (in 
New Orleans), the death rate at Japanese POW 


camps in Asia was higher than German and Italian 
camps in Europe. Around 27% to 42% of Allied 
prisoners held in Asia died from starvation, 
untreated illnesses or executions, compared to 1% 
to 2% in Europe.” Such politically correct 
language! The reason, of course, is that in 
Japanese tradition, a defeated warrior was 
disgraced and unworthy of life. 


When Corregidor surrendered, on May 6, 1942, 
the Japanese Kempetai (equivalent to the German 
Gestapo) interrogated prisoners and soon 
discovered the sea burial. 


Japanese Engineer Captain Hiro Takuichi (also 
spelled Takiuti) got eight Filipino divers to 
salvage the boxes. He selected Mr. Yosobe as his 
salvage master. They towed out two barges called 
“Moro caso” (Moro means Muslim, and caso 
means barge). Flat-bottomed, they measured 60 
by 12 feet and formed the diving base for the 
eight divers and eight pump hands. But after three 
of the six Filipinos died from the bends, the 
remaining divers refused to continue despite 
Japanese threats. They had no experience of 
decompression to prevent the bends and had only 
dived in shallow waters. They raised 18 boxes 
(108,000 pesos or $54,000). 


So, the Japanese got six US divers to dive. Even 
before they left the concentration camp, they 
suspected the game was up. Their commanding 
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officer, Lt. Commander Frank Davis, said, “You 
know what they’re after, don’t let them get it!” 


After the Filipino deaths, the US divers decided 
on a painfully slow pace. They limited sea floor 
dives to 15 minutes, established decompression 
breaks, and refused to dive in inclement weather. 
They also became adept at raising “broken boxes” 
and concealing pesos in their underwear. 


After a month, Takiuti seemed satisfied with US 
salvage efforts. He even allowed meetings with 
other prisoners-of-war. Divers slipped pesos to 
them, who used them to pay off guards. 


From a wealthy family, Takiuti spoke perfect 
English. Yosobe had experience in salvage, but 
none in diving or decompression. He soft-soaped 
the US divers, giving them cigarettes, food and 
creature comforts. Whenever Yosobe pushed for 
more diving, the Americans said, “You want to 
kill us?” Yosobe, ignorant of diving science and 
who had seen the agonizing deaths of the 
Filipinos, realized he needed the US divers, so 
would pull back. 


In the first two weeks, American divers raised 
110,000 pesos for the Japanese, but secreted 
20,000 pesos into their living barge. 
Unfortunately, after a month, Takiuti added three 
more US divers. Japanese intelligence had easily 
discovered who the divers were at the Capas 
concentration camp. 


The divers also met the widow of one of the 
Filipino divers. She worked in Takiuti’s office and 
shared intelligence with the Americans, warning 
them of surprise inspections. The Americans gave 
many pesos to the Filipinos, thus getting them into 
circulation. Soon the flood of silver devalued 
Japanese occupation money by 97%! Japanese 
soldiers’ pay bought nothing — even a box of 
matches cost 100 paper pesos (several months 
worth of pay!) 


In September, Yosobe hired Moro divers, who 
worked much faster. Then a typhoon hit, which 
washed dozens of boxes of pesos ashore. Filipinos 
eagerly helped themselves, further depreciating 
Japanese occupation currency. But although the 
Japanese knew the Americans were secreting 
silver, they needed an out to save face. When 
Japanese security police found circulating silver 
came from boxes washed ashore, this was the out 
they needed. So, on November 7, they closed 
down the salvage program. 


The Japanese then sent the American divers to be 
stevedores. The Americans overloaded Japanese 
boats to help them capsize and also dived to poke 
holes in their hulls. Of the nine divers, one died 
on a Japanese prisoner-of-war ship, but all the 
others survived the war. 


In 1945, the US Navy recovered 6 million pesos. 
Two years later, US salvors working for the 
Philippine Republic recovered 2.8 million more. 
However, it is important to realize that different 
accounts give different numbers. Part of this 
reflects wartime public relations, and part reflects 
inaccuracies. 


Salvages by the different groups were 


Filipinos 18 boxes (108,000 pesos) 
Americans 97boxes (582,000 pesos) 
Moros 257 boxes (1,542,000 pesos) 


1945 US Navy 830-1,000 boxes (5-6 million pesos) 


1947 Philippines 467 boxes (2.8 million pesos) 
Total 10-11 million pesos 


Of the 16 million pesos originally buried (others 
say 27.5 million), some washed up with typhoons, 
and some disappeared from illicit salvage. Experts 
figure 3.5 million pesos remain in Caballo Bay. 


In 1942, the Japanese issued occupation paper 
money denominated from 1 centavo to 10 pesos. 
A Japanese Sergeant Major made 15 to 35 pesos a 
month. But the next year, they only issued 1 to 
1,000 peso notes, suggesting a hyperinflation 
around 10,000% from the flood of silver pesos. 


The inflated 1943 Japanese Philippine occupation 
notes were also called “Fiat Pesos”. By 1944 a 


Inflated Japanese Philippine occupation money1943 
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box of matches cost 100 pesos! Locals called this 
“Mickey Mouse money,” and the US 
counterfeited these notes to destabilize local 
economy. 


In October 1944, the US liberated the Philippines. 
They demonetized the hyper-inflated occupation 
money and issued “Victory Notes.” 
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THE TREAS 


Philippine Victory money 1944. 


After the Second World War, the US returned all 
expropriated money to the Philippines. 


What about all that gold? Some accounts say the 
Manila Treasury mustered 51 tons, not 7 tons of 
gold. Why did Americans not bury that, as it had 
far more value? Possibilities are: 


yy As a non-fungible, it would have been less 
vital to the economy. People spent silver 
pesos, but did not spend bars of gold. 

yy Being smaller per unit of value, they could 
hide it more easily in Philippine caves. 

yy Perhaps they did not want to put all their eggs 
in one basket, so split the treasury between 
burial at sea, and burial on land. 


yy Some accounts say they only had 7 tons of 
gold, which all left in the USS Trout. 


This brings up another topic — Yamashita’s gold. 
Japanese General Tomoyuki Yamashita, who took 
Malaya from the British in just 70 days, stole 
treasure to help pay for the Japanese war effort. 
They buried most of it in caves and tunnels in 
different Philippine sites. Some have claimed 
Yamashita secreted 6,000 tons of gold! 


The American investigative journalist, Sterling 
Seagrave, claims US military intelligence found 
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Japanese General Tomoyuki Yamashita 


the gold after the war. He said MacArthur toured 
over 170 caves and tunnels, and created 176 bank 
accounts in 42 countries after removing the gold 
to support future US operations. In 1992, Imelda 
Marcos claimed her husband’s wealth came from 
Yamashita’s gold. Reputedly, Marcos owned $5 to 
$10 billion. The possibility that caves still house 
gold in the Philippines has sparked decades of 
treasure hunting there. 


America also convicted Yamashita of war crimes 
and hung him in 1946. Like Homma, he claimed 
ignorance of atrocities under his command. Since 
then, war crime tribunals use the Yamashita 
standard, holding commanders responsible for 
actions of their subordinates. Who knew that a 
coin could tell such stories! 
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OTHER NATIONALITY WRECK STORIES 


SHIPWRECK 
ESPADARTE 


DATE | Accession # 


1668 


DESCRIPTION 


Oro corriente gold nugget 


COUNTRY 
Portugal 


SAO JOSE 1689 


1621 D Mexico 8 reales cob 


Portugal 


LUCAYAN BEACH 925 


8 reales Mexico ca. 1628 
Almost all were Mexico cobs 4 & 8R from 1620s 


Portugal 


WHYDAH 2376 


Potosi 8 reales Philip II assayer B 4th period 1578-80 


Pirate 


784, 2930, 669, 
CHAMEAU oo 


1724-A gold louis d’or, 1723-K double Louis d’or, 
1725-H ecu aux 8 L, 1724-H shield ecu 


France 


AUGUSTE 1587 


Mexico 1756 Ferdinand VI pillar dollar 


France 


DROMADAIRE 2858 


1736 ecu 


France 


NICOBAR 1475 


2 daler 1783 Swedish copper plate money 


Sweden 


ANDREA DORIA 2557 


$1 bill 


ESPADARTE 1558 


In 1498, Vasco da Gama became the first 
European to visit Mozambique Island. He reached 
there eight months after leaving Lisbon. Sheikh 
Mussa Mbiki, an Arab merchant, ruled the island, 
hence the name Mozambique. The Island became 
one of four important eastern Portuguese bases 
(the others were Goa in India, Macau in China, 
and Malacca in Malaysia). 


Mozambique Island and site of Espadarte Wreck. 
Courtesy Google Earth and Google Maps. 


The island had an excellent port and a protected 
bay and soon became Portugal’s East African 
trade center. Then, in 1545, they built Fort San 
Sebastian on the island, which became the capital 
of Portuguese East Africa opposite Madagascar. 


Italy 


The fort occupied the northern quarter of the 
island. Immediately beyond it was Nossa Senhora 
de Baluarte (the Chapel of Our Lady of the 
Ramparts), the oldest European building in the 
Southern Hemisphere, built in 1522. 


Chapel of Our Lady of the Ramparts at north end of island. 


After the Suez Canal opened in 1868, the island 
lost its importance and Mozambique’s capital 
moved to Maputo, 1,400 miles south (see map). 


In 1975, Mozambique became independent from 
Portugal and now has 30 million inhabitants with 
a GDP per capita of $493. 


In May 2001, Arqueonautas discovered the 
shipwreck site during an archaeologic survey of 
the island. First, they used hypothetical grid lines 
with depth isoclines. Over 2,174 dives, they 
removed 80 tons of ballast stones 30 feet below 
water. But the site fell abruptly into a 100-foot 
deep channel and tricky tides ran at 2-5 knots. 
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Early on, Arqueonautas archaeologists called the 
wreck IDM-002 (Ihla de Mogambique wreck #2). 
Located only 500 yards from the fort, they soon 
called it the “Fort San Sebastian Wreck.” 


They found many of the small and heavy artifacts, 
like gold, in blow holes and also a lot of Jianjing 
period Ming porcelain. Blow holes are chimneys 
where gases escaped magma in former times and, 
over the years, currents swept small and heavy 
objects into them. I show one of many circular 
gold ingots from Espadarte. Though similar to 
Spanish American “oro corriente,” it is not; it is 
Portuguese. 


Salvors soon spotted four Martaban jars. Their 
glazing stopped liquids leaking, and they often 
had circular lugs on the shoulders to help carry 
them, and a narrow opening to allow an easy seal. 
The word Martaban derives from a town in 
Myanmar, now called Mottama, once an 
important entrepdt between 200 BCE to 1500 CE. 
But people all over southeast Asia made these jars 
and used them for water, liquids, food, 
merchandise, burial of the dead, and fermentation. 
Today, people often use the word Martaban for 
any southeast Asian glazed earthenware. 


Examples of Martaban Jars. 


Chinese porcelain experts found a dish painted 
with a white hare and a bird perched on a peach 
tree. It had the date mark “gui chou nia zao,” 
which meant, “made in the year gui chou.” 


The Chinese then used a sexagesimal dating 
system (based on 60 year cycles). The Sumerians 
started sexagesimal numerology and passed it 
down to the Babylonians, which is why we have 
60 seconds in a minute and 60 minutes in an hour. 
We still measure angles in 60 arc seconds to a 
minute, 60 minutes of arc to a degree, and 6 times 
60 degrees to a circle. 


To return to our piece of porcelain, gui chou 
meant 50 years into the cycle whose first year 


started in 1504 (figured out stylistically). Thus, 
the Chinese made these pieces in 1553. 
Portuguese were the first Europeans to import 
porcelain, long before the Dutch and British — 
wealthy Europeans paid astronomical prices for it 
because they had no idea how to make it. Some 
pieces are on display at the Mozambique Island 
Marine Museum. 


In 2007, Arqueonautas archivists located the Livro 
de Lisuarte de Abren, published in 1558. This 
said, “The Nao Espadarte, which went to India in 
1554, while on return to Portugal, broke its mast 
in the Cape (of Good Hope), being forced to 
return to Mozambique, where it stranded on 
Senhora do Baluarte reef at a depth of 5 fathoms 
(30 feet).” Possibly they were unaware of the 15- 
foot tides differences, which may have caused the 
sinking. Portuguese for swordfish, Espadarte sank 
a quarter of a mile off north Mozambique Island 
in 1558. We do not know her size, tonnage, or 
crew, but it may have been a nao (or carrack in 
English). 
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Certificate of authenticity of circular 
gold ingot from Arqueonautas, 


Another intriguing question: Why did Espadarte 
take four years to return, rather than returning the 
next year? The answer could be that in 1557, the 
Portuguese first leased Macau from China. So, 
Espadarte’s porcelain might have been the first 
consignment for Europe! Gold came from Goa, 
porcelain from Macau, and nutmeg (then worth 
more than its weight in gold) came from the 
Moluccas via Malacca. 
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Portuguese nao from a map made in 1565. 
Probably similar to, but not the same as 
Espadarte. Note two square rigged masts and 
lateen aft mast & high fore and aft castles. 


Arqueonautas’s inventory of Espadarte lists 1,914 
items, mostly china fragments. Some items are 
multiple, e.g.165 trading beads. The list includes: 
ordnance — cannon balls, both stone and iron, 
musket balls and bullets, bar shot, grape shot 
brass swivel gun 

earthenware and porcelain, both fragments 
and complete pieces 

nails 

lead sheet, ingots, and caulking 

four Martaban jars 

cylindrical and trading beads 

Gold, as jewelry, bullion, buttons, dust, 
fragments, nuggets, and beads. Several ingots 
had the rounded shape of the specimen shown. 
The top right projection looks like a sprue. 
patties of unstated material 

copper and bronze fragments e.g. pans, 
pulleys, hardware. 

wine bottle 

iron rings and washers, pewter 

bits of bone 

nutmeg and pepper 
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SAO JOSE WRECK 1622 


In 1622, a Portuguese carrack, Sado José, sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa as part of an Iberian squadron 
of four ships. Between 1580 and 1640, Spanish 
Kings ruled both Spain and Portugal, called the 
Iberian Union. The Sdo José supposedly carried 
nine chests of trade silver to Goa (more about that 
later). But primarily, they sailed to protect 
Hormuz Island, following intelligence that 
England would seize it. Francisco da Gama 
(great-grandson of Vasco da Gama) also traveled 
on the Sdo José to take up his position as viceroy 
to Portuguese India. 


I show a corroded Mexico City D assayer 8 reales 
(1618-1621) from the Sado José. Some say D 
stands for Diego de Godoy. His coins date from 
1618 to 1634, though if Sdo José sailed in 1622, 
his shipwrecked coins obviously date before 1622. 


First, a slight detour about Hormuz Island — five 
miles across and five miles south of Iran. It is in 
the 30-mile-wide Strait of Hormuz, also called the 
“Gateway to the Spice Trade.” The strait is the 
narrow exit point from the Persian Gulf into the 
Gulf of Oman, then to the Arabian Sea to India 
(see map). 


=:PERSIA / IRAN 


Map of Hormuz, courtesy Google Maps 


Portuguese Duke, Afonso de Albuquerque, 
captured Hormuz Island from Islamic Persia in 
1507. He constructed a fort they named, “Fort of 
Our Lady of Conception,” which became a stop- 
over point for Portuguese ships sailing to Goa. 
Though it had no fresh water, they found the 
island easily defensible, allowing them to displace 
the Ottomans and Persians from the spice trade by 
sea. 
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Google Maps. 


Map of Arabian Sea showing relationshi 
Africa and Arabian Peninsula. Courtes 


Soon, the British East India Company and Dutch 
East India Company (VOC) wanted to control 
Hormuz. Indeed, Portuguese intelligence was 
correct that in 1622, England planned to take it, 
which is why the Iberian squadron traveled to 
Hormuz to help defend it. 


Model of Portuguese carrack Madre de Deus, 1589. 


Sao José was larger, perhaps 1,000 tons with a higher 


But on July 22, 1622, a combined Anglo-Dutch 
fleet attacked Sdo José en route to Hormuz. As the 
almiranta or second-in-command, she sailed at the 
rear of the fleet through the Mozambique Channel 
— easy pickings for the withering firepower of 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet. Sado José tried to escape by 
fleeing to the coast, but her attackers chased her. 
Then she lost her rudder on a reef. Desperate crew 
threw cannon, anchors, and heavy items 
overboard to lighten her. But she ran into the Ilha 
Infusse reef off Mozambique (see map) and sank 
with 300-400 souls on board. 


Botswana 


Ilha Infusse reef 35 miles south of Mozambique Island. 


Sources say she carried nine silver chests (likely 
100 kilograms each). This would amount to 
33,000 pieces of eight. But the British and Dutch, 
close behind, salvaged 66,000 coins, reputedly 
only a small portion of her cargo. These numbers 
obviously do not add up. 


Three years later, another Anglo-Dutch fleet 
(with Persian help) fought the Portuguese at 
the Battle of Hormuz. Though neither side 
won, the Portuguese soon lost their influence 
in the area. Fast forward almost four centuries 
to 2004. The Portuguese company, 
Arqueonautas, did magnetometer surveys and 
found a wreck they dubbed MOG-003 
(Mogincual Province, Mozambique, wreck 
#3), which turned out to be the Sado José. 


In 2005, they salvaged 24,000 Spanish silver 
coins. Of these, 7,200 were collector grade 
coins from Granada, Segovia, and Seville in 
Spain; and Mexico City, Lima, and Potosi in 
the Americas. Numismatic Guaranty 
Corporation slabbed them, and the American 
company, Odyssey Marine Exploration, 
marketed them. 
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LUCAYAN BEACH WRECK 1628 


The “Lucayan Beach treasure” sank off Grand 


Bahama Island in 1628. That year, Piet Heyn 7% 
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captured the entire Spanish fleet in Matanzas 
Bay, Cuba. Remarkably, over 250 years, he was © 
the only one to take the entire fleet. British | 
Admiral Robert Blake twice attacked the fleet, 
but only captured one galleon. The British took 


the fleet in Vigo Bay in 1702, but the Spanish ~~ 


had already unloaded most of the silver. In the 
Pacific, in almost three hundred years, the — 
British only captured four Manila galleons. 


Piet Pieterszoon Heyn (1577-1629) was the son of 
a sea captain. Pieterszoon means son of Peter in 
Dutch. Probably from the age of 21 to 25, the 
Spanish captured him, making him a galley slave, 
then releasing him in a prisoner exchange. Then 
again, they enslaved him between the age of 26 
and 30. Aged 30, he returned to Netherlands and 
served as Captain of the Hollandia for the VOC. 


Admiral Piet Heyn. 


The Dutch planned to seize Salvador (then the 
capital of Brazil) and Luanda in Angola, to 
control the sugar and slave trade (see map). Piet 
Heyn became vice admiral and captured Salvador 
(see map) and in 1627, he took over 30 
Portuguese ships stuffed with bullion. 
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Salvador, Brazil and Luanda, Angola, across the 
Atlantic Ocean for slave trade and sugar trade. 


Then in 1628, as an Admiral, he sailed to capture 
the Spanish treasure fleet. After his maltreatment 
as a galley slave, he harbored a seething hate of 
Spain. He took 11,509,524 guilders’ worth of 
bullion and goods. (One guilder was about 9 
grams of silver.) The Dutch did not take prisoners. 
Heyn, fluent in Spanish from his ordeals as a 
galley slave, spoke to them in Spanish and gave 
them ample supplies to march to Havana. Recall 
this was during the Iberian Union, which lasted 
from 1580 to 1640. 


Piet Heyn did report losing two vessels on his way 
back to Europe. The usual route was through the 
Straits of Florida (shown on map). No one knows 
whether one of his lost ships was the “Lucayan 
beach” wreck. Dan Sedwick lists other 


improbable candidates for the ship’s identity — 
Van Lynden, Santa Gertrude, Romario, and 
Nuestra Senora de los Remedios — but says we 
still do not know the ship’s identity. 


Route from Matanzas Bay through Straits of 
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hit ink clamshell box 


Heyn became head of the Dutch Navy in 1629, 
but later that year died in battle. After years as a 
galley slave, he rejected slavery as inhumane, 
though the Dutch Republic used him to get into 
the slave trade. 


Location of Lucayan Beach on Grand 
Bahamas Island. Courtesy Google Maps. 


In 1964, salvors accidentally discovered 10,000 
silver cobs in only 10 feet of water and just 1,300 
yards from the Lucayan Beach Hotel. So, they 
called the trove “Lucayan Beach.” The cobs were 
4 and 8 reales from Mexico City up to and 
including 1628, mostly D assayer (Diego de 
Godoy). I show an 8 reales cob, which is much 
nicer than the Sao José cob with much more detail 
and only slightly corroded surfaces. 


The salvors, their financiers, and the Bahamian 
government had their disagreements, but they 
chose Spink to promote the coins to the public. 
They used white clamshell boxes, labelled 
Lucayan Beach Pirate Treasure 1628. The word 
pirate attests only to Spink marketing, not to any 


Spink & Son Ltd 


We guarantee that your coin has been 
recovered from the Lucayan Beach 
Pirate Treasure Trove of 1628 


ith Lucavan Beach Pirate Treasure 162 


known facts! The date 1628 is also approximate. 
Each box has a certificate, which also includes the 
word pirate. It is as though, if you put the word 
pirate anywhere nearby, you can charge gobs 
more for the cobs! In 1965, Spink wrote a 6-page 
booklet about the treasure. 
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Lucayan Beach on south coast of Grand Bahamas 
Island, replete with hotels. Courtesy Google Earth. 
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Chapter 5: Other nationality wreck stories 


Model of Whydah Galley. 


WHYDAH 1717 


Sir Humphry Morice, a British Member of 
Parliament, was also the Governor of the Bank of 
England. As England’s most prominent slave 
merchant, he commissioned a 300 tons burden, 
110-foot galley in 1716. She carried 18 six-pound 
cannon, which could be increased to 28. Named 
the Whydah Galley after the Kingdom of Whydah 
in what is now Benin, it would transport slaves 
from Whydah to the Caribbean. The Kingdom of 
Whydah exported one to three million slaves, 
whom they captured from villages in the interior 
of Africa. In 1716, Whydah was the second largest 
slave port in Africa, and continued exporting 
slaves to the US until 1860 (which was illegal 
after 1808). 


Morice put Lawrence Prince in charge as 
Whydah’s Captain, who had worked as a pirate 
under Sir Henry Morgan. The Whydah then 
carried 500 slaves, gold, and ivory from Benin to 
the Caribbean. There, Captain Prince sold the 
slaves and took on bullion, sugar, indigo, and rum 
to return to England. 


But on the way home in 1717, “Black Sam” 
Bellamy attacked her off Cuba (see map) and 
chased her to Florida, where he took her as his 
new flagship. As Prince gave little fight, Bellamy 
gave him £20 and his own ship, the Sultana. 
Whydah was the fiftieth ship Bellamy captured, 


making him the wealthiest pirate in history. His 
crew called him the “Robin Hood of Pirates,” as 
he loved to justify his ideology in speeches to his 
fellow pirates. 


Though many today find pirates romantic, piracy 
was not. It was disgusting. It is true they practiced 
democracy onboard ship and about one-third were 
black (usually escaped slaves) and they got equal 
shares of prizes, putting the word meritocracy on 
the map before the word was even invented! But 
they were still killers, abductors, robbers, and 
rapists. Governments licensed privateers to do the 
same thing, becoming an extension of their navies 
during wartime. A privateer carried a letter of 
marque (a license from their government to 
plunder other governments’ ships). But once war 
finished, they were out of a job, though many 
became pirates despite it being punishable by 
death. 


An old cigarette card portraying Bellamy. 
Where is his black hair? 
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Bellamy’s career as a pirate only lasted about a 
year, but he became the richest pirate of all time. 
He eschewed wearing a powdered wig, instead 
tying back his long black hair with a band (hence 
his nickname “Black Sam’). Born in 1687, he 
sailed for the British Royal Navy as a teenager. In 
1715, he sailed to Eastham, Cape Cod, perhaps to 
visit family, and while visiting, fell in love with a 
Maria Hallett. 


The Golden Age of Piracy lasted from 1650 to 
1725 when Europeans shipped increasing values 
of cargo, but used fewer warships and _ less 
experienced crew. 


In 1715, the Spanish treasure fleet wrecked off 
Florida, creating a colonial gold rush. Adventurers 
and pirates flocked there for treasure. Bellamy 
also sailed there and joined the famous pirates, 
Benjamin Hornigold, and Blackbeard (Edward 
Teach). The pirates onboard then voted out 
Hornigold and Blackbeard, and voted in Bellamy 
as captain. 


To continue our story, once Bellamy captured the 
Whydah, he forced a shipwright, Thomas Davis, 
aboard. Bellamy wanted the top deck stripped 
down to lower her center of gravity, and increased 
cannon from 18 to 28, all on one deck. The word 
galley originally meant a large rowing ship. But 
by the 1700s, it meant a flush-deck ship with 
Sparse or no superstructure and a long sleek hull 
for speed. As Bellamy headed north to Maine, he 
looted many ships. By the time he got to Cape 
Cod, he carried booty from 53 different vessels! 


Then, caught in a storm, Whydah broke her mast 
and stopped for repairs south of Cape Cod. 
Bellamy decided to visit his girlfriend, Maria 
Hallett, the “Witch of Wellfleet,” on Cape Cod. 
And while off Chatham, Cape Cod, he captured 
the Mary Anne, carrying Madeira wine. He now 
led a fleet of five ships, Whydah, Marianne, Mary 
Anne, Anne, and Fisher. 


Course of the Whydah from Cuba to Cape Cod. 


Soon, a massive fog enveloped the ships. Then a 
violent storm blew up, one of the worst of the 
century, blowing the Whydah aground off 
Marconi Beach, near Wellfleet. She hit a sand bar 
16 feet below the water and 500 feet from shore. 
The waves, which reached 30 to 40 feet, capsized 
her and sent almost five tons of bullion, 60 
cannon (extra for ballast), and 144 people to the 
bottom on April 26, 1717. Bellamy had organized 
Whydah s bullion and jewelry in 180 sacks, each 
containing 50 pounds of booty. 


The Mary Anne sank the same day, taking with 
her many pipes of madeira wine. A pipe is half a 
tun. A tun contained 252 gallons, or 2,100 pounds 
(close to an English ton); a hogshead contained 63 
gallons, weighing 525 pounds; and a barrel 
contained 31.5 gallons weighing 262 pounds (see 
barrel pictures). 


Puncheon, 
atlas bag Tertian 
1/3 tun 


Rundlet 
1/14 tun 


Barrel 
1/8 tun 


Tierce 
1/6 tun 


Hogshead 
1/4 tun 
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Detail of Southack’s map right, and contemporary Google Map toda ee wreck site. 


The next morning, locals plundered Whydah's 
flotsam and jetsam scattered along a four-mile 
section of Marconi beach. (Flotsam are ship parts 
or contents that float. Jetsam are items that crew 
jettison to lighten the ship.) Three days later, 
Bellamy’s friend, Paul Williams, brought his ship 
close to the Whydah. To this day, no one knows 
whether he took any treasure. 


The Massachusetts Colonial Governor, Samuel 
Shute, sent Cyprian Southack, a ship captain and 
cartographer, to salvage the treasure. It took him 
seven days to get there, but when he arrived, he 
found part of the ship still visible above the water 
and the Whydahs remains scattered over the 
shoreline. 


Southack supervised the burial of 102 corpses that 
washed up on shore. He also found two survivors; 
the first, an Indian pilot, whom he released; and 
the second, Thomas Davis, the ship’s carpenter. 


Southack arrested Davis and Mary Annes seven 
survivors and sent them to Boston for trial — the 
court hanged six of the seven but freed Davis. 


Southack made a map of the area (see above), 
including the treasure location. However, after 
300 years, the shoreline has changed. 


Enter Barry Clifford, an underwater archaeologist, 
who used Southack’s map and searched for the 
Whydah with magnetometers and sonar. 
Researchers first placed marker buoys over the 
wreck 700 yards off Marconi beach in November 
1983. Clifford found the wreck in 1984 under 14 
feet of water and 5-30 feet of sand. 


Clifford’s company, Maritime Explorations Inc., 
did extensive marine archaeology on the wreck 
and brought up over 200,000 artifacts, including 
the ship’s bell labelled “The Whydah Gally 
Vito.” 
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Whydah ship’s bell. 


Other items salvaged include: 


eee 


bar shot (like long dumbbells and fired into 
the rigging of a ship pirates were chasing to 
slow them down). 

pistols and guns 

cannon 

shoes, buttons, and buckles 


@ pewter 

@ pieces of eight, silver, and gold 
@ concretions 

@ anchors 

@ hardware 


Clifford decided he would not sell the treasure but 
document and preserve it. On YouTube National 
Geographic, he said, “I’ve never sold an artifact.” 
He owns the treasure, valued at $400 million, but 
had to pay 25% of its value to the state of 
Massachusetts. 


Why is this significant? Clifford brought up the 
first authenticated pirate shipwreck, and the 
plethora of artifacts illustrates pirate life. He put 
together a traveling exhibit which toured the US 
from 2007 to 2014, complete with a three-quarter 
size replica of part of the ship and costumed 
actors. 


As well as his private facility, Clifford opened the 
Whydah Pirate Museum in 2016. This now houses 
the largest collection of pirate artifacts ever 
recovered from a single shipwreck. The museum 
dedicates itself to education and includes 
conservators, historians, divers, and 
archaeologists. They offer curriculum guides and 
lesson plans for schools, including STEM and 
social studies orientations. 


Clifford has released very few Whydah coins. He 
gave some to investors in the 1980s. Then, in the 
mid-1990s, the Silver Screen Partners (Bernstein 
and Betts) gave out further coins. They hoped to 
expand the Whydah museum and move it to 
Tampa, Florida, but failed. The coin shown came 
from a beachcomber around 1990, who picked up 
the coin on Marconi beach. However, it antedates 
the Whydah by 120 years, and may not be from 
the Whydah. 
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CHAMEAU 1725 


In the early 1700s, a young French naval 
architect, Blaise Ollivier, had an idea for a fast 
transport ship big enough to carry lots of cargo 
but with enough cannon to fight pirates. Named 
Le Chameau, or simply Chameau (camel), the 
French built it in 1717. The Dutch first used the 
term flute for a warship adapted to carry cargo, 
but with reduced armament. The French used “en 
flite” for a ship adapted to carry more cargo and 
less armament; “en guerre” meant the same ship 
armed for war. 


Chameau made several voyages between France 
and North America, typically arriving in 
Quebec. Then, in 1722, the French government 
sent 20,000 livres of silver and 20,000 lives of 
nine denier pieces (534,000 coins) to retire card 
money used to pay troops. The silver circulated, 
but the unpopular copper sat in a warehouse, later 
to be recycled as Louisiana coppers. 


In 1725, the French Navy appointed Lt. Jean- 
Charles Percheron de Saint-James to command 
Chameau for her next voyage. It would be a 
fateful one! 


The ship had three masts, weighed 600 tons, and 
had five decks. She was 133 feet long, 31 feet 
wide, 15 feet in draft, and needed 100 crew. On 
this occasion, she carried 216 passengers, 
including Guillaume de Chazel, the new Intendant 
for Nouvelle France (Canada today). They also 
carried the Governor-Elect of Three Rivers (i.e. 
Cape Breton), and 52 dignitaries and merchants. 


France used two colonial rulers, the Intendant, 
who directed civil matters, and the Governor, who 
directed military matters. 


Chameau also carried textiles for French infantry 
uniforms, livestock, poultry, gunpowder, 
ammunition, spices, silverware, trade and 
commercial goods, and 82,010 livres of specie to 
pay soldiers. Some sources say this included 
27,258 livres’ worth of textiles, i.e., only 54,752 
livres specie. This is wrong — salvors later 
recovered much more than that. 


Sovereign Exploration Associates International 
(SEAT), owned a subsidiary, Artifact Recovery 
and Conservation (ARC), who said in 2005 the 
French sent around 1.5 million livres total, still 
unrecovered! ARC received title of claim to 
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Chameau. Courtesy of Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Auction Catalogue Dec. 1971. 


CBNS-1, a site that included Chameau and other 
wrecks. CALI Holdings bought out SEAT in 2005. 
Then in 2010, Canada repealed their Treasure 
Trove Act, making the title worthless. 
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La Rochelle location. Courtesy mapcarta.com 


Chameau left La Rochelle in France in early July 
1725 (see map), the site of a great naval shipyard, 
and a mint. 
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After six weeks at sea, on the night of August 
25/26, Chameau encountered a nasty storm. After 
battling the winds and currents for five hours, she 
smashed into the Chameau reef just the below the 
surface of the waves. A tiny projection called 
Chameau rock stuck out from one end of the reef. 


Bx 


Using a rope as a guide, they located cannons and 
anchors, but no mother lode. The Parke Bernet 
write-up (more about this later) said they salvaged 
only 3,080 livres. Another 3,000 livres had 
already washed up on the beach. 


In 1914, another diver saw coins there while 


a exploring a 1,023-ton steamer wreck named 
_ Capella. But he later drowned in a_ boating 


“accident, so the location was lost. In the late 


Site of Chameau wreck. Courtesy 
Mapcarta.com 


Split in two, she sank 4,000 feet offshore and 12 
miles east of Fortress Louisbourg. All hands died 
(316 people), including Guillaume de Chazel, the 
new “intended Intendant.” Locals had the 
gruesome task of burying the 180 bodies washed 
up on shore in a mass grave. 


Governor de Mezy of Nouvelle France wrote to 
the current Intendant Michel Begon, asking for a 
diver who contracted with a Captain Pierre 
Morpain. He was a privateer, who agreed to 
recover the coins at a fee of 33%. Two divers 
appeared; the first, Antoine Frustier, nicknamed 
“sent-le-vent” (smell the wind) and the second, 
Pierre Poittevin, nicknamed “La Tempéte” (the 
storm). What a coincidence that 240 years later, 
Alex Storm would have the same name! 


Morpain bought a sloop to reconnoiter that July, 
but as soon as he got it, some Englishmen stole 
it! Then, foul weather, bureaucracy or laziness 
postponed all diving efforts for another year. 


In their second small boat, Morpain rowed a 
zigzag course in September 1726, along the 
Chameau Reef towing a grappling 
hook. Whenever it caught on anything, the divers 
(protected by a thick layer of animal grease) dove 
into the frigid waters to look. 


1920s a hard-hat diver looked, but found only 


~ Chameau’s upper deck guns. Fishermen continued 


to tell treasure tales over the years, but no one 
found anything big. 


Alex Storm the salvor 

Born in Java, Indonesia, of Dutch parents, Alex 
Storm (1937-2018) would become a famous 
salvor. Before the Japanese invaded Java during 
the Second World War (1939-1945), Alex’s father 
converted their savings into silver and gold and 
buried it at the bottom of their garden in 
Java. This experience made Alex later 
appreciate the value of bullion. 


After spending the war in sadistic Japanese 
internment camps, Alex’s family were released, 
then returned to Java to retrieve their buried 
treasure. For seven years, they tried to settle in 
Java, but political bloodshed persuaded his father 
he had to return to his native Holland. 


Educationally behind because of his time in 
concentration camps, Alex already preferred the 
sea to academe. Indeed, by the age of 18, he was 
already an expert fish diver. Then in 1955, he 
bought the latest thing: scuba gear! Jacques 
Cousteau and Emile Gagnan invented it in 1942, 
but the first production aqualung did not appear 
until 1943, and recreational scuba diving did not 
take off until the 1950s. 


Alex left home aged 18 to join another sailor he 
met who owned a boat in Marseilles. For 17 
months they sailed around, diving for scrap metal 
from old vessels. All the while, Alex was honing 
his scuba diving skills. 


In 1957, he returned to Holland. His parents were 
ecstatic! Alex was not — the Dutch conscripted 
him into the army for 12 months! After that, he 
spent another 18 months in a technical school, 
learning steel construction and draftsmanship. 
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Influenced by a friend, he immigrated to Canada 
in 1959. At first, he lived in Toronto, which he 
hated. But the next year, he moved to Louisbourg, 
Nova Scotia. There, he integrated well into the 
maritime community. Then, for the first time, he 
heard of Chameau. By 1961, he became obsessed 
with the wreck and determined he would learn all 
he could about it. 


That same year, he joined a fishing trawler, 
Marion Kent, owned and skippered by Manuel 
Sequeira. Alex persuaded him to dive for salvage 
after they laid their nets every morning. He 
offered cannons they salvaged to an important 
local project, the Louisbourg Fortress 
Reconstruction Project (LFRP). But LFRP refused 
them, saying they were too corroded. 


Louisbourg is the site of one of the largest and 
most expensive forts in history, built by the 
French between 1720 and 1740. Costing 30 
million livres, it prompted King Louis XV to joke 
he should be able to see the peaks of the buildings 
from Versailles! From 1720 to 1740, an average 
working wage was around one livre a day. In 
2019, the US median wage was $34,248, or $685 
a week. Thus, in wage terms, 30 million livres 
then would equate to $20 billion today. 


British colonists from New England captured it in 
1745. But the British returned it to the French in 
the 1748 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (much to the 
chagrin of New England colonists who lost 
hundreds of men taking it). In return, the French 
gave Madras, India, to the British. 


The British captured Fort Louisbourg again in 
1758 during the Seven Years’ War and had their 
engineers destroy it. 


To return to Alex Storm, a pivotal event then 
occurred in his life. He got a job with LFRP as a 
draftsman, but continued salvaging using his 
boss’s Marion Kent on weekends. One day, the 
crew of a competing treasure salvage boat, Orbit, 
asked him to join them, so he signed a partnership 
agreement with the five of them. Alex got 20% of 
anything found; the other five got 16% each. 


Alex found the Chameau Rock area treacherous: 
he even had to wedge a crowbar into the ocean 
floor to hold on to, because the currents were so 
swift. Even in the summer, the water never 
warmed over 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
underwater visibility was poor. 


After he joined LFRP, they sent divers to explore 
nine shipwrecked warships from the 1700s in 
Louisbourg harbor. He gladly joined in the 
diving. During this period, he met LFRP’s 
underwater archeologist who told him everything 
there was to know about the Chameau — nothing 
like being in the right place at the right time! 


Alex then met Dave MacEachern, a surveyor for 
LFRP, also a keen scuba diver. But Dave lived 
half an hour’s ride away from Alex in a town 
called Sydney. To make matters even worse, Dave 
got married in 1962. Not unexpectedly, Dave 
wanted to spend time with his new wife rather 
than with Alex! 


Nobody called the diving season in Louisbourg 
anything but “short”. During the high season — 
the month of August in 1962 — the Orbit crew 
assembled just three times for a dive. Then they 
gave up, saying they no longer had any interest in 
“this idiotic venture.” Alex repeatedly pushed 
them to go out together. But they had lost 
interest. At this juncture, Alex determined to go it 
alone and bought his own boat. 


Again, in 1963, Alex asked the Orbit crew to dive 
with him. But again, they were not interested; 
they had even abandoned their boat! So, Alex 
fixed up his own boat, Marilyn B II. He had taken 
it out only once in early 1962. But he knew that, 
without diving partners, he could not dive from 
his own boat. 


In 1964, he married his girlfriend, Emily 

Lawrence, who knew she could become a diver’s 

widow, but she fully supported Alex’s dreams of 

salvaging Chameau. The same year he met 

Harvey Macleod, a marine engine mechanic and a 

sailor. Alex was getting serious. He proposed a 

partnership with MacLeod and MacEachern with 

this split: 

fq Government 10% 

fq Alex Storm 40% 

fq David MacEachern 30% 

fq Harvey MacLeod 20% plus 50% ownership of 
boat 


They prepared to dive every weekend for three 
years during the short summer diving season and 
in January 1965 got a license under the Canada 
Treasure Trove Act. 


Alex discovered that, according to international 
salvage law, he could take ownership of 
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Chameau’s treasure if he salvaged it. He then 
wrote to the Director of the Paris Navy Museum 
for details. The Director wrote back, giving details 
of Chameau s size and tonnage. She had 20 eight- 
pounder cannons, 22 six-pounders, and six four- 
pounders. Unfortunately, the museum had no 
drawings or plans. 


Alex then got copies of Captain Morpain’s 
drawings from 1726, including very detailed 
information of what washed up where. Bodies had 
littered Kelpy Cove (see map). The tide there runs 
twice a day, east to west, then west to east over 
the Chameau reef, 20 to 90 feet under the 
water. Only a small rock protrudes at one end — 
Chameau Rock. The water is frigid: 32 to 50 
degrees Fahrenheit year-round. 


Map of Kelpy Cove. Chameau reef is between it and 
Portnova Islands (in ‘O’ of ROCK). Alex lived in 
Louisbourg, & kept his boat at Little Lorraine 


Alex noted the pattern of disgorged cannons, 
cannon balls, lead shot, etc., was in an almost 
straight line from east-southeast to west-northwest 
over the reef. So, he configured a grid where he 
reckoned the treasure spilled. His grid measured 
4,000 feet by 400 feet over the reef, though the 
area he mapped out in his book Canada‘s Treasure 
Hunt shows a grid of only 2,000 feet by 250 feet. 


The team experimented with several ways of 
marking a grid on the reef floor. They were all 
keen Molson beer drinkers, and they found that 
large used Molson bottles, painted yellow on the 
inside, then filled with cement and painted with a 
black number on the outside, worked particularly 
well! And they never ran short of Molson beer 
bottles. 


Cape Breton Island is on the northern tip of Nova 
Scotia. Her southern coast runs 
northeast. Louisbourg Bay, where Alex lived, was 
six miles southwest of Little Lorraine harbor — a 
much more convenient departure point to run his 
boat only four miles to Chameau Rock. 


They used a water glass (a box with a glass 
bottom to see the water below). This worked well 
for depths up to 25 feet as long as the water was 
clear. But it was useless for deeper or cloudier 
water. And it took forever to search the grid. 


They then hit upon using an underwater tow 
frame made of two bed ends welded together at 
right angles. They towed this with two ropes 
behind the boat with the diver sitting on it, 
enabling quicker close-up inspection. Alex said he 
had a secret box that hung off the bed frame, 
perhaps a bright directional light. 


By September they had searched the grid (see grid 
map) and the trail ended. So, they searched off 
Woody Point, where the east-southeast to west- 
northwest line intersected the coast. 


Map of grid area, Kelpy Cove and Woody Point 


Again, they came up empty-handed, so they 
searched the line between the grid and the coast. 
There they saw more cannons, suggesting the ship 
had travelled even further along the reef, 
disgorging its contents. 


On September 19, 1965, they hit the mother lode. 
They saw coins between the grid area and Woody 
Point (see grid map), at a depth of 60 feet. 
Anxiously, they filled their canvas bags with 
coins, finding not only silver but gold coins. Alex 
had found no records France had sent any gold, so 
this was a thrilling surprise. 
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Life now became a mad rush — salvaging 
before people found out. At first, they [Re 
stored the coins under Alex’s bed. Later, — 


they transferred them to a bank in Sydney, 
where their numismatist could examine 
them safely. But Alex only referred to the 
coins as “livres” rather than Mirlitons or 
écus. On October 18, they made their last 
dive, after which they covered their tracks, 
figuring on returning the next year. 


For two weeks, Alex’s wife, Emily, kept 
watch whenever they cleaned, and counted 
the coins and other artifacts. They did not 
“conserve” coins. Cleaning methods were 
primitive then. They worried no end that 
someone would discover them because the 
coins reeked to high heaven. 


They made an ill-fated publicity 
expedition, taking with them a third of 
their coins for a trip on Marilyn B IT. Alex 
asked Ambrose MacNeil, the chief 
photographer for LFRP, to come along, but 
in their search for publicity, they almost 
lost the boat, themselves, and the coins as well! 


H 


By now Provincial authorities, the LFRP 
photographer, the wives and children of three 
salvors, the Sydney numismatist, and Sydney 
Bank all knew about their trove. 


In April 1966, after seven months of secrecy, 
experts announced they had salvaged coins worth 
$700,000 ($6 million today). Within 24 hours, 
television stations started a TV series, which 
saturated the Eastern seaboard and had world 
rights. All three families were ecstatic, though 
after a few days of incessant calls, the ecstasy 
quickly dissipated! 


Then the bomb hit. On April 9, Alex’s former 
Orbit partners decided they wanted a piece of the 
action too. The partners were: Hyman Goldberg 
and Robert MacDonald, merchants; Ronald 
Blundon, a mechanic; and Willard Dillon, a 
mariner. Worse still, because of the suit, 
authorities impounded the treasure. Bummer! 


The Orbit documents even said they got a Nova 
Scotia Treasure Trove license for the Chameau. It 
seems wrong authorities granted two different 
salvor teams a license for the same wreck. The 
suit was big news, but Alex hired a pugnacious 
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arvey left, Dave in middle and Alex right. Courtesy o 
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Halifax QC (Queen’s Councilor, a top-of-the-line 
trial attorney). 


Although the Nova Scotia trial ended in 
December that year, the Supreme Court Justice 
waited a nerve-racking 12 months to hand down 
his 51-page decision! The result: Orbit got 25% of 
the treasure! Alex felt bitter, not only at the 
sponging Orbit crew, but also at the judicial 
system. 


He wrote a book about the treasure hunt called 
Canada’s Treasure Hunt. It took another seven 
years before their case reached Canada’s Supreme 
Court. But, unfortunately, the Court upheld the 
original decision, awarding 25% of the treasure to 
the Orbit crew. 


Early reports said Alex and his crew salvaged 
4,000 silver (16,000 livres) and 500 gold coins 
(13,500 livres), i.e., 29,500 livres. An Internet 
blog commented most of the coins remained 
unrecovered. The French sent 82,010 livres, so 
that gelled with blog assessment. More about 
these numbers later. 


Alex and his partners consigned their coins and 
other artifacts to Parke-Bernet Galleries, who 
auctioned them off in December 1971, six years 
after the salvage. 


I have examined the auction catalogue. They sold 
495 Louis d’Ors, 7,816 écus, 58 ounces of 
clumped silver coins and two one-sixth 
écus. They realized $202,560 before commission. 
The most valuable item in the auction was a 1.8 
carat emerald ring set in gold which brought 
$4,750 (today worth $30,000 with inflation), and 
a Chevalier’s Cross of the Order of St. Louis 
which brought $3,000 (today worth $19,000). 


Daniel Sedwick, a treasure coin expert, said more 
salvors examined the wreck around 2004 and 
identified rare double Louis d’ors from it. 
StacksBowers auctioned an NGC AU 53 double 
Louis d’or dated 1724A in 2018. They talked 
about Chameau but did not say it came from 
Chameau. NGC also made no mention of 
Chameau. The coin never met the reserve of 
$9,500. In November 2019, Daniel Frank Sedwick 
auctioned a second Chameau double Louis d’or, 
this time a 1723A shown in the plates ahead. 


About 10,000 ships have sunk off Nova Scotia 
since the 1500s, a rich treasure history. In 2010, 
the Canadian New Democratic Party repealed the 
Nova Scotia Treasure Trove Act, touting how it 
would “Preserve and protect Nova Scotia’s 
underwater cultural and heritage resources”. The 
Special Places Protection Act instead allowed the 
government to seize any object they desire. 


But the law of unintended consequences came 
into force: licensed salvors like CALI and Storm 
no longer had any incentive to salvage. The 
Treasure Trove Act repeal had the opposite 
effect! Pirate divers are now having a field day! 
As it is illegal, they have no incentive to report 
findings. Valuable objects now sit in basements or 
sell on eBay without documentation of their 
heritage. 


The Parke-Bernet catalogue description stated: 
“Discovered, Recovered and Sold by Order of 
Alex Storm and Associates.” Assuming an equal 
distribution of coins, if Alex’s crew got 65% of 
the treasure (the Canadian government got 10% 
and the Orbit crew got 25%), and if Alex’s crew 
consigned all their coins to the auction, this would 
put the total coins salvaged at around 760 gold 
(20,520 livres) and 12,000 écus (48,000 livres), 
totaling 68,520 livres. 


The French sent 82,010 livres in 1725. After 
subtracting 3,000 livres washed up on the beach 
and the 3,080 Morpain recovered, this left 75,930 
livres on the ocean floor. If these figures are 


correct, Alex salvaged 90% of the coins. 
However, SEAI said in 2005 that the French sent 
1.5 million livres in total! 


Although Orbit’s crew likely took their 25% 
mainly as coins, the Government perhaps took 
their 10% more as artifacts and cannons than 
coins, so these calculations could be off. 


In 1977 Alex opened a museum in Louisbourg 
with his wife Emily, which has now closed. Some 
artifacts are on display at the Louisbourg 
Maritime Museum, and others at the Maritime 
Museum of the Atlantic in Halifax. Alex and 
Emily had five children. Emily died in 2011, and 
Alex died in 2018. 


The Coins 

French authorities said they intended these coins 
to circulate in Nouvelle France. They reported 
they sent 82,010 livres with the ship. And we 
know from their salvage what the coins were. 
Although they would have circulated primarily in 
the Quebec area, they would also have circulated 
in La Louisianne, now part of the US. 


Most of the silver coins were écus aux 8L, at 
11/12 fine (91.67%) which the cataloger Duplessy 
says weigh 23.59 grams. Nicholas Roettiers 
engraved the dies. 1725 H (H is for La Rochelle) 
écus comprised 80% of the écus from this 
shipwreck (not unexpected, as this is where the 
ship sailed from in 1725). 1724 écus and other 
mint marks comprised the remaining 20%. At the 
time, the French Government valued the écus at 
four livres. They produced at least 26 types of 
Louis XIV and XV écus, which they valued at 
between three and nine livres. 


The obverses show Louis XV as a child with the 
legend LVD XV DG FR ET NAV REX (Louis XV 
by God’s grace, King of France and Navarre). 


The 1725 reverse shows four crowned fleurs-de- 
lys with addorsed Ls in the angles with the legend 
SIT NOMEN DOM (mintmark) BENEDICT 1725 
(blessed be the name of the Lord). They have a 
lettered edge: DOMINE AVVM FAC REGEM 
(God save the King), though this is illegible on 
most of the coins salvaged. 


A rare silver type, the 1724 reverse, shows a 
crowned shield with three fleurs-de-lys instead of 
8 L’s. All the silver is harshly cleaned and shows 
sea corrosion. A few half-écus from the wreck are 
known. 
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We call the gold coins Louis d’or or mirlitons, 
also designed by Nicholas Roettiers. Mirliton is 
French for eunuch flute, a kazoo-like instrument. 
Breen says the name may allude to a popular 
song ridiculing Cardinal Dubois, who became 
Louis XV’s First Minister in 1723. The word 
mirliton was also used to describe pear-shaped 
green squashes which grew in New Orleans. 


At 11/12 fine, i.e., 22 carats (91.67%), France 
valued the gold mirlitons at 27 livres. All 
operational French Mints struck them, which 
Breen lists as “Breen 299” to “Breen 384” (1723-— 
1725). These shipwreck Mirlitons are often 
stained and show light circulation. 


The Louis d’ors are of two types: 


yy Type I palmes courtes (short palm leaves) 
yx Type II grandes palmes (long palm leaves and 
other design changes) 


The first gold coin shown is a 1724 K Louis d’or, 

the commonest Louis d’or found from Chameau. 

This variety has an annulet on the obverse below 

the hair, and a plume engraver’s mark on the 

reverse above the crown, described in only two of 
Chameau 1724 coins. This is the better of the two 
and was lot #353 in the 1971 Parke Bernet 
auction, who graded it very fine. It auctioned for 
$350 in 1971. 


Following this is the rare double Louis d’Or. 


Only about 200 Chameau écus are in collectible 
condition. The rest of them are in clumps, or 
unidentifiable. The third coin I show is the 1725 
H (La Rochelle) écu, the commonest collectible 
écu. Although harshly cleaned, it shows more 
detail than most. 


The fourth coin I show is the bust 1724 H (La 
Rochelle) écu. Of the 200 identifiable silver coins 
in the Parke Bernet sale, only two were bust types 
like this. 


The importance of the Chameau wreck is that the 
French King authorized their coins for use in the 
New World, so these coins form part of the corpus 
of US colonial coins. It is true they did not 
circulate, but then neither did other French Red 
Book coins like the 1670-A two denier copper, the 
six denier 1717 Perpignan copper, or the 12 denier 
Perpignan coper double. Indeed, the Red Book is 
full of colonial coins that saw little or no colonial 
circulation like: 


ye Myddelton token 
yy Castorland token, 
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Personal note from Alex Storm. 


New Spain Jola, 

Northwest Company token 
North American token 

Mott token, 

Hogge money 

Gloucester Token 

Albany Church penny 
Elephant token 

Continental dollar 

Nova Constellation patterns. 
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Chapter 5: Other nationality wreck stories 
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Towards the end of the Seven Years War 
(1756-1763), Britain took Quebec in 1759 in the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham (also called the 
Battle of Quebec). When French Montreal 
surrendered to Britain in 1760, Britain decreed 
French military and certain prisoners had to return 
to France within one year. 


France originally built the 70-foot, 245-ton 
merchant ship Auguste, with three square-rigged 
masts. Later, French privateers took over the ship, 
then in August 1756, the English Navy captured 
her, and sold her to private English owners. They 
converted her to a nine-gun merchant ship named 
Augusta. (Most merchant ships at the time carried 
guns to protect against pirates and privateers.) 


She arrived in Quebec City in July 1761, laden 
with consumer goods, which she sold. General 
James Murray, the British Governor of Quebec, 
then leased her to send exiled French military and 
prisoners back to France. The French called her 
Auguste. General Murray also leased two other 
ships, the Jane and the Molineux, to carry 
prisoners. They call these “cartel ships.” 


The French merchant, St. Luc de la Corne 
(1711-1784), left Montreal on September 27, 
1761, on the first leg of his deportation journey to 
France, and arrived in Quebec on September 29 


then on A 


tober 15, 1761. to A Ba tober 


(see map). Fighting stopped in 1761, but it took 
another two years before the Treaty of Paris 
formally ended the War, ceding Canada to Britain. 


General Murray had tried to persuade the French 
to sail earlier in the year. But most Frenchmen 
procrastinated, hoping peace might end the British 
occupation, thus obviating deportation. July was 
fine sailing weather. But November to March was 
nor’easter season, and Auguste did not leave 
Quebec until October 15 — far too close to 
nor’easter season. 


Carrying 105 deportees and 16 crew, she ran into 
a severe storm on November 4. The Captain, John 
Knowles, said he had never experienced such a 
severe storm in all his 18 years of sailing. The 
gale tore most of Auguste's sails and broke her 
mizzen mast. On November 10, they sailed close 
to Newfoundland (see map). Her normal 
complement of crew was 39. Severely under- 
manned, she had a crew of only 16 — three 
officers, eight sailors, two cabin boys, one 
steward, and one cook. Knowles tried to shelter in 
Cape Breton, but they only carried charts showing 
European, not Canadian waters. 


On November 15, the sailors, sleep-deprived for 
72 hours, refused to work any further and, despite 
threats of flogging, took to their hammocks. Later 
in the day, Auguste hit a sandbar only 40 yards 
from shore in Aspy Bay, in northeast Cape Breton 
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Island (see map). She overturned with 
the impact, filling rapidly with water, 
condemning many below deck to a 
sudden death. 


Only seven survived the 
shipwreck: 


> Captain John Knowles 

* Merchant St. Luc de la 
Corne 

> Three soldiers: Laforet, 
Monier, & La Force 

> Two servants: Etienne and 

Pierre: 


France had found it difficult to 
get people to settle in Canada 
(formerly New France). They % 
encouraged enlisted men to settle ZU 
there after their service ended. iene 
Although they paid officers a low 
wage, they only had to fight during 
wartime, allowing many to make 
fortunes in the fur trade. A century earlier, France 
sent 800 young French women to Canada to 
marry male settlers. Called the “King’s 
daughters,” they emigrated between 1663 and 
1673 under a program sponsored by King Louis 
XIV. The State paid them on marriage, and again 
on bearing children. Two-thirds of present-day 
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St. Luc de La Corne 


Quebecois can trace their ancestry back to 
the “King’s daughters”! 


To continue with our story, the 
seven survivors buried washed up 
bodies the next day, then set off 
to find civilization. La Corne 
knew they were on Cape 
Breton, but did not guide them 
to Louisbourg, the closest 
center of civilization (see map). 
After 10 days of trekking, one 
servant, Etienne, got pleurisy 

) and stayed behind with the 
7 soldier, Monier, to be picked up 
7 later. Snow that night covered all 
"y trails, compounding their 
’ difficulties. The remaining party of 
five continued until two Native 
Americans helped them, arriving at St. 
Peter’s at midnight on December 8 (see 
map). 


La Corne then left with the servant 
Pierre and two Acadian guides to snowshoe back 
home to Montreal. He told Captain Knowles the 
sea petrified him and he would never sail again. 
He arrived in Montreal on February 24, 1762. 
Snowshoeing for 15 weeks, he had covered an 
incredible 1,100 miles. Historians have 
reconstructed Auguste s voyage from his diary. 
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La Corne’s snow trek from Aspy Bay, November 15, 1761, to Montreal, arriving February 24, 1762. 
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After he arrived, many Montrealers heard for the 
first time about the loss of their loved ones on the 
Auguste. La Corne had traded furs, spoke several 
Native American languages, knew how to travel 
in the rough, and had also made a fortune. In 1759 
he had ambushed a British supply column, 
scalped 80 men and took 64 prisoners. Then, after 
surviving the shipwreck and the snow trek, he 
riled up local Indians against the British, living a 
checkered career until he died, aged 73, still living 
in Montreal. 


In 1977, sands in Aspy Bay shifted, exposing 
some of Auguste’ fragments and artifacts. 
Offshore Diving and Salvage, based in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, sent out divers led by Robert 
MacKinnon and Ed Barrington. They found 13 
cannon. Nine were likely used as the ship’s guns 
and four as ballast. The cannon markings showed 
they were British, made for merchant vessels, and 
of two-, three-, and four-pounder calibers. The 
divers worked with Parks Canada archaeologists, 
bringing up many artifacts and well over 1,000 
coins. They also found: 


@ a Cross of St. Louis medal, probably 
belonging to La Corne, or his brother who 
drowned 

swords and small arms 

padlocks, buckles, silverware 

lead sounding weights 

a Hadley quadrant 

grapnel (an anchor for a small boat) 

cannon balls, bar shot, grape shot 

a drafting set 

coins 
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Auguste carried several prominent passengers, 
many of whom carried their life savings with 
them. The earliest coin dated to 1677, a Charles II 
guinea. Most French coins dated to 1726. Most of 
the coins were foreign, speaking to New France’s 
dependency on foreign specie, including pieces of 
eight (see photo). Many of the coins show little 
circulation, suggesting the wealthy kept them as 
security rather than spending them, perhaps 
trading instead with IOUs. The latest coin dated to 
1759. The Maritime Museum of the Atlantic in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, apparently has many 
artifacts of the Auguste. 
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DROMADAIRE 1762 


Built in 1758 in Nantes (see map), Dromadaire 
sported 50 cannon, weighed 520 tons, and 
belonged to the French East India Company. 
Chameau, described earlier, is French for camel; 
dromadaire is French for dromedary. Dromedaries 
have one hump, longer legs, and short hair to 
adapt to the heat of deserts. Camels have two 
humps, shorter legs, and grow thick winter coats 
to survive Asian winters. The French named both 
ships after these beasts of burden. 


On February 6, 1762, Dromadaire sailed under 
Captain Joseph Le Houx from Lorient (see map) 
with two other ships, Le Berryer and La Massiac. 
Sailing for India, she carried 154 people, 1,000 
cannon balls, and a chest of silver. 


Why were they sailing for India? First, a minor 
diversion about the Great War for Empire 
(1689-1763) — the titanic power struggle 
between France and England. This comprised four 
wars: King William’s War, the War of Spanish 
Succession, the War of Austrian Succession, and 
the Seven Years’ War. 


___| Sphere of French Influence 
EJ Remnant of the Moghul Empire 


English Miles 
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The French East India Company started as a joint 
stock company in 1642 under Cardinal Richelieu. 
Then, in 1664, it was reformed under Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert, opening several trading posts in 
India. France’s first Indian trading post (then 
called a factory) was in Surat in 1668. But they 
were 50-60 years late to the colonization game, 


and way behind England and Holland. Eventually, 
France colonized the Northern Circars and the 
Carnatic, with Pondicherry as their capital. But 
their sphere of influence extended to Nizam and 
Mahratta (see map). 


In 1741, the ambitious Joseph Francois Dupleix 
arrived as Governor of French India, but the 
Englishman, Robert Clive, outdid him. Then, in 
1757, he defeated the French and the Nawab of 
Bengal at the Battle of Plassey, portending the end 
of French India. In 1761, the British razed 
Pondicherry; eight years later, the French East 
India Company closed. 


By the 1750s, France also controlled Canada, La 
Louisianne (see map), Haiti, and French Guiana. 


The Seven Years’ War (1756 - 1763) was a world 
war; fighting took place in Europe, North and 
South America, the Caribbean, Africa, and India. 
Historians called the North American theater the 
French and Indian War. Britain and Prussia 
defeated France, Spain and the Mughals. In the 
1763 Treaty of Paris, France ceded Canada, 
several Caribbean Islands, and the Northern 
Circars in India (see map) to Britain. France ceded 
La Louisianne to Spain. Spain ceded Florida to 
Britain, and Mughal India ceded Bengal to 
Britain. 


To return to the Dromadaire, Captain Le Houx, en 
route to India, aimed to separate from Massiac, 
sailing west of the Cape Verde Islands to avoid 
English privateers. Before reaching Cape Verde, 
Massiac’s Captain de Vinselou signaled 
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Certificate of Authenticity 


This is to certify that the 1726 French ‘Ecw’ silver coin 
accompanying this certificate was recovered from the wreck of the 
French East Indiaman “Dromadaire’, wrecked on the rocky reefs 
of Sao Vicente in the Cape Verde Islands in 1762. The trading 
money of French Ecu silver coins was salvaged in 1998/1999 


Signed and authenticated ....... Coy Set! ah saabeeten 
Martin Woodward 


THE SHIPWRECK CENTRE & MARITIME MUSEUM 
ISLE OF WiGHT 
www.shipwreckcentre.co.uk 


Certificate of Authenticity for Dromadaire écu 


Dromadaire to change course, but fog obscured 
the signal. Le Houx thought they were a long way 
off St. Vicente Island (in the Cape Verde Islands). 
On February 19, 1762, she found herself too close 
to shore in foul weather. The crew panicked, did 
not follow the Captain’s orders, and she ran 
aground on a reef off St. Vicente, losing 77 souls. 


A passing Dutch ship saved the remaining half, 
also 77 souls, taking them to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The silver chest sank to the seabed, which 
the French tried to salvage, but without luck. 


Founded in 1995, the Portuguese company, 
Arqueonautas, salvaged the Espadarte, Hartwell, 
and Lady Burgess. In 1996, they found the 
Dromadaire wreck during a survey of the Cape 
Verde Islands. They code-named it VIC-004 for 
the fourth wreck they found off St. Vicente. 
Scattered over an area 220 by 180 feet and six to 
57 feet deep, they saw 19 cannon, and picked up a 
semi-precious stone, copper sheathing, and a gold 
coin dated 1760. 


Later, from 1998 to 1999, diving in constantly 
dangerous currents, Arqueonautas teams salvaged 
many French silver écus like the one shown. One 
seller claims they salvaged only 3,377 coins. This 
écu dates to 1736 from the Nantes mint. 
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NICOBAR WRECK 1783 
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In 1783, the Danish ship Nicobar sailed for India, 
carrying Swedish plate money. So, what is plate 
money, and what’s a Danish ship doing going to 
India? 


For a thousand years, Sweden produced two- 
thirds of Europe’s copper. This copper came from 
the Falun mine 100 miles northwest of Stockholm 
(see map). The mine started around 1000 CE and 
led the world in mining technology. At its peak in 
the 1600s, they produced 70% of the world’s 
copper. People used copper for roofing, bronze 
fittings, artillery, bells, vessels, and coinage. 
Miners lit fires to crack the ore in tunnels. Then, 
in 1687, the tunnels caved in, exposing a vast pit. 
Active mining continued until 1992, when the 
mine became a World Heritage Site, with a 
museum and tours. 


But Sweden had no natural silver or gold, so in 
1644, they started producing hammered copper 
plates as specie. They trimmed them to copper 
bullion weights corresponding to silver dalers (a 
dollar-sized silver coin). Initially, they produced a 
10 daler plate weighing 44 pounds! That certainly 
would not fit in your pocket! They would soon 
limit production to pieces of a half, one, two and 
four dalers. 
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Interestingly, this also led to the first 
European paper money. Johan Palmstruch, 
an entrepreneur from Riga, Latvia (see 
map), founded the Stockholm Banco in 
1656, a private banking company, to issue 
paper money. In those days, Riga was part 
of Sweden. But he could only get 
permission by giving the king 50% of the 
profits. But just think of the convenience! 


The 100-daler note shown once equated to 
440 pounds of copper plate money! Of 
course, Johan printed too much of it and, 
with insufficient specie backing, the 
company crashed in 1667. Courts sentenced 
him to death, though later commuted his 
sentence to prison. The notes, signed and 
sealed by eight dignitaries, became the very 
first European bank notes. 


First European bank note: Stockholm Banco, 1666. 


Swedish plate money continued from 1641 to 
1771, when they demonetized it, switching it to 
trade copper ingots. Subsequently, they exported 
the ingots for colonial trade in the 1780s. Finally, 
in 1809, they stopped making it. 


Returning to the Nicobar, which worked for the 
Danish Asiatic Company (originally called the 
Danish East India Company), the company settled 
Tranquebar on India's southeast coast. Then, in 
1675, they settled another trading post in 
Serampore just north of Calcutta. They named the 
Nicobar after the Nicobar Islands in the Indian 
Ocean, which they colonized in 1754. In 1845, the 
company sold their Indian possessions to Britain, 
and in 1868, they sold the Nicobar Islands to 
Britain. But in their heyday, the Swedish and 
Danish East India Companies imported more tea 
than Britain, which they smuggled into Britain at 
huge profits! 


Map showing location of places in narrative. 
Courtesy of Google maps. 


In 1783, Nicobar left Denmark, sailing for India, 
carrying thousands of pieces of plate money from 
which they planned to strike coins for Danish 
India. Stopping in False Bay (see map above) to 
offload sick crew and buy fresh supplies. 


One explanation for the name False Bay is they 
confused it with Table Bay (see map), hence the 
name. Another explanation says sailors returning 
from India mistook the rocks on the east of False 
Bay for the Cape of Good Hope, and mistakenly 
turned north into the bay. 


The Nicobar left False Bay on July 10, but the 
next night, ran aground off Quoin Point southeast 
of False Bay during a storm, losing all but 11 of 
her crew. 


In 1987, two divers from Gansbaai (see map), 
Louis Groenewald and Wilfred Chivell, went 
fishing off Quoin Point (see map). After spotting 
something from their boat, they dove and found a 
cannon and a box of money. They soon realized 
they had discovered the Micobar. After four 
months of salvage, they sold most of their booty 
— 3,000 pieces of Swedish plate money! 


Ponterio and Associates of California sold most of 
the pieces. Seawater has corroded many, like the 
one shown. Some are varnished. Most known 
two-daler pieces come from the Micobar wreck. 
They make nice paper weights and great 
conversation pieces! 
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# 2114 


NICOBAR WRECK 1783, 2 Dater Copper Pate Money. 1750 Sir Mint, Kinc’s MonoGRaM AND Dare IN CORNERS 
WaicHt 1,282.8 GRAMS 176 X 195 MM. CORRODED FROM SHIPWRECK AND VARNISHED LIKE Many VF 


The Nicobar wreck piece shown is a two-daler 
piece of plate money, weighing 2.8 pounds and 
measuring seven inches square! Rather than 
striking the entire plate, they struck one central 
stamp with the value — 2 DALERS SILF MYNT 
(2 dalers of silver coin). This did not mean it was 
silver, but that the copper equated to two dalers of 
silver. Four peripheral stamps showed the 
crowned initials FRS (Fredericus Rex Suetiae — 
Frederick, King of Sweden) and the date 1750 
(see picture). Swedes called it platmynt, meaning 
plate coin. 
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ANDREA DORIA 1956 


In 1951, the Italian Line, based in Genoa, 
launched the Andrea Doria — an icon of pride for 
war-torn Italy, and named after Genoa’s most 
famous admiral. 


Andrea Doria, the Prince of Melfi (1466-1560), 
fought several battles as a mercenary leader 
(called a condottiere in medieval Italy). After 
liberating Genoa from French rule, he became 
pater patriae of Genoa, then reformed its 
constitution, which lasted 269 years (the US 
constitution is still only 232 years old). 


The elegant Andrea Doria, grossing 29,000 tons, 
carried 1,200 passengers and 500 crew in the 
latest of luxury. They called her the “floating art 
gallery”. Measuring 697 by 90 feet, steam 
turbines drove twin screws at 23 knots. She was 
the first ship with three swimming pools, one each 
for first class, cabin class, and tourist class! They 
segregated each class — today it seems obvious 
— passengers were paying to network! 


Andrea Doria had a double hull and eleven 
watertight compartments, but if three were 
punctured, she would sink. On her maiden voyage 
to New York, she listed 28 degrees on when hit by 
a wave off Nantucket because of her empty oil 
tanks. As a result, the shipbuilders told them to 
ballast each empty tank with seawater, to enhance 
stability. But the Italian Line ignored this because 
of the expense of cleaning the tanks before 
refueling. 


Admiral Andrea Doria, Prince of Melfi. 


But this was a serious error because over 15 
degrees list, she could only launch half of her 32 
lifeboats. Also, if she listed over 20 degrees, 
flooded watertight compartments would flood 
adjacent compartments. Eventually, that decision 
would come to haunt them. 


On her 51st westbound voyage, she carried 1,134 
passengers (17% first class, 23% cabin class, 60% 
tourist class). Leaving from Genoa, she stopped at 
Cannes, Naples, and Gibraltar, before crossing the 
Atlantic to New York. 


She had several famous passengers on board: 
Istvan Robovsky and Nora Kovach were ballet 
dancers who had defected from the Soviet Union, 
and Mike Stoller, who wrote Heartbreak Hotel, 
Elvis Presley’s first hit. 


As Andrea Doria neared New York on July 25, 
the 12,165-ton, 524-foot, Swedish liner Stockholm 
was leaving New York harbor. Her bow had been 
designed as an icebreaker, as she often sailed 
close to the Arctic. But she violated the 1953 
North Atlantic Track Agreement and sailed east in 
the westbound lane to gain time (see map next 


page). 


With intermittent fog just south of Nantucket and 
failing light, Stockholm and Andrea Doria saw 
each other on radar, but did not radio each other. 
Like two people stepping to the same side of the 
sidewalk to avoid each other, they did the same. 
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However, maritime custom dictated both turn to 
starboard. 


At 11:10 pm the Stockholms stern struck Andrea 
Doria’ starboard side, tearing a 40-foot high and 
30-foot deep hole (see picture below). 


Andrea Doria with huge rent shown by arrow. 


The Andrea Dorin — an elegant ship 


The hole pierced five fuel tanks which filled with 
seawater. But her port fuel tanks remained filled 
with air. Within a few minutes, Andrea Doria 
listed 20 degrees to starboard, causing the 
breached compartments to spill water into 
adjacent compartments — a death sentence. 


Both ships radioed distress calls. Captain Piero 
Calamai realized his ship would sink unless he 
could correct the list, which he could not. But the 
Stockholm had breached only one watertight 
compartment and remained stable. 


Within 30 minutes, Calamai decided to abandon 
ship, but kept it quiet to avoid panic. Listing to 
starboard raised the port lifeboats too high from 
the water, making them unusable. They had to 
lower the starboard lifeboats empty, then have 
passengers climb down ladders to them. 


A United Fruit Company freighter, Cape Ann, 
under Captain Joseph Boyd, arrived within 
minutes of the radio distress call offering two 40- 
person lifeboats. Minutes later US Navy transport 
USNS Private William H. Thomas responded, 
followed by US Navy destroyer escort USS 
Edward H. Allen. Soon after, the Isle de France, a 
French liner under Captain Raoul de Beaudean, 
came to her aid. Why so many? Because this was 
the shipping lane, right out of New York City. 


Many Andrea Doria lifeboats left half empty. 
They carried 200 panicked crew rather than 
passengers! This reminds me of the 2012 Costa 
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Concordia disaster, when 
courts sentenced Captain 
Francesco Schettino to 16 
years in jail. He had 
abandoned his ship and 
sought his own safety 
rather than his passengers. 


Stockholm sent some 
lifeboats to Andrea Doria’s 
aid, but the Isle de France 
rescued most of the 
passengers by shuttling ten 
lifeboats back and forth. 


The next morning, 
remaining crew (over 300) 
and Captain Calamai left in 
lifeboats before she sank at 
10.09 am. Despite two 
decorations for bravery 
during World War I and II 
in the Italian Navy, he 
retired in disgrace. He 
commented to a friend, 


“Before I used to love the Captain Piero Calamai. 


sea. Now | hate it.” 


Families sued the liner companies and the ship’s 
owners fought each other in court, though they all 
reached out-of-court settlements. Stockholm had 
to spend $2 million to rebuild her bow. 


After a US Congressional hearing, many points 
became public: 


1. Stockholm ’s navigator misread his radar setting 
as 15 instead of 5 nautical miles. So he thought he 
was three times the distance from Andrea Doria 
than he was. He also failed to consult his captain. 


Stockholm after hitting Andrea Doria, showing damage to prow of ship. 


it 2. The Italian Line did 


not ballast Andrea 
Doria’s fuel tanks as the 
shipbuilder specified. 
Consequently, Lloyd’s 
of London refused to 
cover her loss at $30 
million, and paid only 
for her lifeboats! 


3. Andrea Doria failed 
to plot Stockholm’s 
course by radar (as was 
customary) to calculate 
» ) her course and speed. 
4. Andrea Doria turned 
to port when the 
maritime convention 
was and is for both 
approaching ships to 
turn to starboard. 
4 
, | 5. Captain Calamai 
| sailed 21.8 knots for 
several hours — too fast 
in the fog (though 
Captains often did this to make good time despite 
the danger). Likewise, Stockholm had only just 
entered the fog, but still travelled too fast at 18.5 
knots. 


} 


6. Andrea Doria may have ignored a missing 
watertight door. 


7. Andrea Doria made no radio contact with 
Stockholm. 


8. Stockholm sailed east in the westbound lane (to 
save time). 
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FATE OF PASSENGERS AND CREW OF ANDREA DORIA 


In the fog, both ships relied too much on radar, 
reaching wrong conclusions. They should have 
slowed down and radioed each other. 


Andrea Doria sank in 160 feet of water. Because 
of the depth, coldness, currents, and poor 
visibility, divers call it the “Mount Everest of 
Scuba Diving”. Twenty-two divers have died 
diving on the Andrea Doria. 


Only a week after sinking, divers Peter Gimbel 
and Joseph Fox dove on the wreck and published 
pictures of it in Life Magazine. 


Twenty-five years later, Peter Gimbel salvaged the 
First Class bank safe. A tangle of trawler nets 
covered the wreck. They opened the safe live on 
television in 1984. But it contained only bank 
notes and traveler’s checks, no other valuables. 


Presumably, most travelers had removed their 
valuables the evening before, expecting an early 
morning arrival. Most of the bank notes were US 
silver certificates, encapsulated by PCGS with 
Peter Gimbel’s signature, together with a display 
box and certificate (shown). Many are moth eaten 
like this one. eBay still sells crockery, cutlery, and 
paper items associated with Andrea Doria. 
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COCONUT WRECK ca. 1810 


In 1961, NASA launched their second crewed 
suborbital spaceflight, a Mercury rocket with the 
Liberty Bell 7 space capsule. You can see the 
astronaut, Gus Grissom, climbing into the capsule 
helped by backup astronaut John Glenn. After a 
15-minute flight, Grissom splashed down 330 
miles east of Cape Canaveral, Florida. But the 
hatch came off, and the capsule filled with 
seawater. Grissom swam away to be rescued by a 
helicopter just in the nick of time. 


4 


Gus Grissom climbs into Liberty Bell 7, 
helped by John Glenn. 
Television covered the flight continuously from 
launch through recovery, and many young 
Americans were fascinated. Grissom took two 
rolls of 1961 dimes, and other souvenirs into 

space in a pocket in his flight suit. 


After several failed attempts to recover the 
capsule, Oceaneering International (led by Curt 
Newport) recovered it in 1999. Founded in 1964, 
Oceaneering has supplied ROVs, and diving and 
engineering services for governments and 
companies (especially oil and gas companies). 
They were the ones who recovered the faulty O- 
ring after the Space Shuttle Challenger disaster. 


Oceaneering found the Liberty Bell 7, 16,043 feet 
below the waves, using an ROV. They initially 
reported seven Mercury dimes in the capsule, but 
it turned out they recovered 52 dimes, dated 1935 
to 1945. Many had identification marks inscribed 
before the flight, believed stowed by the capsule 
service crew. The salvors sold most of them, often 


MIR, a Finnish-built, manned deep diving submersible. 


mounted with other memorabilia and 
authentication. Today, they attract huge prices. 


While using side scanning sonar to find the 
capsule, Oceaneering identified another anomaly, 
which they returned to investigate two years later. 
Oceaneering’s Curt Newport asked Mike 
McDowell of Deep Oceanic Expeditions and 
archaeologist James Sinclair to help. This time 
they used two Finnish-built, deep-diving 
submersibles, MIR-1 and MIR-2 (shown). Both 
were manned, and dove from the Russian research 
vessel, Akademik Keldysh. 


They reached a 90-foot wreck, the deepest ever 
explored at the time, and spotted pottery and 
ballast stones. But the next day’s MIR descent 
showed what they had seen was not pottery and 
ballast stones, but bottles (which probably 
contained rum) and coconuts! What better 
nickname than the “Pifia Colada wreck?” 


They recovered 1,300 silver coins in a chest, 
mostly Spanish eight-reales bust coins, and a few 
French silver coins. They also recovered an octant 
marked, “Made by Spencer, Browning & Rust of 
London.” But the most valuable find was an 
orate gold box containing 13 gold coins wrapped 
in a still-legible newspaper dated August 8, 1810, 
detailing slave availability in Jamaica. 


Sinclair posited the vessel’s cargo was sugar. 
Others suggested the wreck had carried slaves to 


Kingston, Jamaica, and was sailing back to 
England with rum. 


Of the 1,300 silver coins, 1,100 ended up in the 
hands of a William Wolfe, who turned out to be a 
swindler. Wolfe sold them to a collector, Denis 


_ Raber, for $190,000, but only delivered a dozen 


coins. Police arrested Wolfe in 2014 for theft, and 
again in 2020 for credit card fraud and forgery. At 
one point, the finds were marketed as the 
“Atlantic Target Expedition Wreck”. 


The numismatic auctioneer Stack’s sold the gold 
coins in a 2008 auction. Three coins were 


= regulated countermarked “Joes," which sold for 


$39,100, $50,000 and $89,125. A Joe is a 
Portuguese colonial gold coin from Brazil which 
circulated in North America. Valued at 6,400 reis, 
they weighed about half an ounce. In colonial 
times, if a gold coin was underweight, local 
respected goldsmiths could drill the coin and add 
a gold plug to bring the weight up to a 
“regulated” standard. The goldsmith would then 
apply his hallmark to the plug. Such coins are 
highly sought after. 


The remaining gold coins included seven Joes, a 
Colombian two escudo, a French Louis d’or, and a 
double Louis d’or. 


Stack’s labelled the wreck the “Coconut wreck,” 
rather than the “Pifia Colada wreck,” and the new 
name stuck. I must say, I prefer “Pifia Colada!” 


The “Coconut wreck” was the deepest wreck ever 
found until 2021, when a submersible dove 
21,180 feet on the wreck of the USS Johnston. 
She was a US Navy destroyer that sank in the 
Philippines in 1944, captained by a Native 
American named Ernest Evans. 
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CAPTURED SHIPS AND OTHER STORIES 


SHIPWRECK 


DRAKE’S CIRCUMNAVIGATION 1589 


Accession # | COIN DETAILS 


2622 medal 


VIGO 1702 


713 & 1621 | 1702 Anne Vigo shilling & medal 


LIMA 1745 


613 


1745 Lima half crown George II 


ADMIRAL VERNON MEDAL 1739-1741 


DRAKE’S CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 
THE WORLD 1578 


Magellan was the first to circumnavigate the 
globe between 1519 and 1522. It was he who gave 
the Pacific Ocean its name as he found it calm. 
(Balboa, the first European to see the Pacific, had 
previously named it the South Sea.) Magellan 
started with five ships and 270 men, but was 
murdered in the Philippines. His associate, 
Elcane, completed the circumnavigation, 
returning with only 17 men and one ship. 


Sir Francis Drake completed the second 
circumnavigation of the globe between 1577 and 
1580. He was born ca. 1540 in Tavistock, Devon, 
England. His father, a farmer, then a protestant 
vicar, apprenticed him to a neighbor, William 
Hawkins, who owned a barque trading between 
the Medway River and the Netherlands. Hawkins 
took Francis under his wing then left him the 
barque when he died. 


After William Hawkins died, his cousin, John 
Hawkins, took Francis on from 1560 to 1568. 
They sailed to West Africa, entering the slave 
trade in 1562 and returned the next year as rich 
men. Queen Elizabeth financed Drake’s second 
slave trading trip, which was also very successful. 


On another slave trading trip with Drake in 1568, 
Hawkins’ ships needed repairs. When they 
stopped in Veracruz, Mexico, the Spanish fleet 
attacked them. The two narrowly escaped death 
by swimming away. From that point forwards, 
Drake’s hatred of Spain would drive his life. 


1224 & 1225 | medal 


In 1572, Drake sailed with 73 men in two ships to 
raid Nombre de Dios, Panama’s first Atlantic port. 
His men insisted on withdrawing after Drake bled 
profusely from a wound. But they hung around for 
a year trying to capture treasure, eventually 
capturing the Spanish silver train at Nombre de 
Dios by partnering with French privateers and 
maroons (escaped slaves). One maroon, Diego, 
later became a freeman and ship builder under 
Drake. They captured 20 tons of silver and gold, 
burying most of the silver, which was too heavy, 
and returned home with a fortune in gold. To this 
day, treasure hunters still seek their buried silver. 


In 1577, Queen Elizabeth invested 1,000 crowns 
to send Drake on another privateering and 
exploratory voyage off the west coast of the 
Americas. Naturally, the queen ensured other 
courtiers invested, too. Drake set off with five 
ships and 164 men, including Diego. The 
command ship, Pelican, had 18 guns and weighed 
160 tons. The five ships were Pelican, Elizabeth, 
Marigold, Benedict, and Swan. 


After stopping at Mogador on the Atlantic side of 
Morocco, they stopped at the Canary Isles. There 
they captured six vessels, and swapped one supply 
ship (Benedict) for a larger Spanish ship they 
named Christopher. 


In the Cape Verde Islands, they captured a 
Spanish ship, Mary, loaded with wine, and a 
Portuguese navigator, Nufio da Silva, who knew 
the West coast of the Americas. They then set off 
for America in six ships. 


In Brazil, because of decreasing manpower, they 
scuttled their supply ship Swan and burned 
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Cabo de Hornos <= Strait of Magellan 


Cape Horn 
Christopher, leaving them with the Pelican, 
Elizabeth, Marigold, and Mary. 


At San Julian in Patagonia, they overwintered, 
where they found Mary's timbers were rotting, so 
they broke her up for parts. Drake then renamed 
Pelican the Golden Hinde, taking the name from 
his patron, Sir Christopher Hatton, whose family 
crest showed a golden hind (female red deer). 
They now had only three ships, Golden Hinde, 
Elizabeth, and Marigold. 


Passing through the Straits of Magellan, they lost 
Marigold with all hands (originally 25 men). That 
left just the Golden Hinde and the Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth's Captain, John Winter, presumably had 
scurvy on board, so sent a boat to search for 
medicinal herbs. They discovered winter’s bark 
(named after the Captain), a slender flowering 
evergreen tree with blue berries. 
They discovered that an infusion of 
it (presumably the leaves or the 
bark) cured scurvy. Herbalists make 
infusions by soaking plant material 
in hot water. But heat destroys 
vitamin C, so the plant must have 
been quite rich in it. Drake 
continued to use it — perhaps 
explaining why he had so little 
crew attrition. 


The Elizabeth then separated when 
the crew demanded they return & 
home. They took winter’s bark with § 
them and cultivated it in England. jm 
For centuries, sailors used it as af 
cure for scurvy. Captain Cook also 
took some on his voyages. 


‘Gape of Good 


‘Reconstruction of Golden Hinde in 1900s. 


ta-Buena Esperanza 
Hope 


he 


~ CIRCUNNAVEGACION DE DRAKE, 1577-1580 
DRAKE'S CIRCUMNAVIGATION, 1577-1580 


Returning to our story, this left only 
the Golden Hinde with about 80 
men. Their next stop was Mocha 
Island, where cannibals wounded 
Diego and Drake, killed two men, 
and captured two more. The tribe 
slowly carved them into pieces and 
ate them alive politely called 
“ritual cannibalism.” 


After that, Drake plundered 
* Valparaiso, taking silver, gold and 
‘ wine. Shortly after, he intercepted a 
Spanish coaster where they heard 
that the Nuestra Senora de La 
— Concepcion treasure ship was 
heading to Panama. 


Winter’s bark tree. 
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Chapter 7: Captured ships and other stories 


Further north, they lay in wait at Callao (Lima’s 
harbor), where Peru’s Spanish Viceroy, Francisco 
de Toledo, gave chase. But, improperly ballasted, 
Toledo’s ships failed. Later, Drake captured the 
Concepcion off Quito, Ecuador. It took six days to 
unload the treasure (26 tons of silver, 25,000 
pesos, and many jewels) which he used to replace 
the Golden Hinde ’s ballast. He then asked Diego, 
who spoke Spanish fluently, to bluff the Spanish 
that other English ships patrolled the area! 


Following this, Drake stopped at Cano Island, 
where he captured a frigate with maize and honey 
and used it to transport some of his silver. 


Further up the coast, he sacked Huatulco, 200 
miles east of Acapulco, for food, fine china and 
silk, and found maps of the Manilla galleon route. 


The Spanish expected Drake to return south to the 
Straits of Magellan and kept look outs. But Drake 
had another idea. He had heard of a northwest 
passage called the Strait of Anian. So, he headed 
north, passing San Francisco Bay, and stopped at 


South Cove (in today’s Oregon). Fortunately, he 


encountered inclement weather, perhaps 
around Vancouver Island, so decided 
against the idea, and returned south. 


Fabled Strait of Anian (northwest passage). 


He again stopped just north of San Francisco Bay, 
careening his two ships for repairs for 12 days at 
Drake’s Bay, where they spent time with the 
friendly Miwok tribe. There, he claimed the 
territory for England, naming it Nova Albion 
(Latin for New Britain). Francis Petty, in his party, 
said he left a brass plaque (see picture) with the 
queen’s portrait on a sixpenny piece (shown) 
nailed to it. In 1936, a brass plaque appeared in 


Contemporary engraving of meeting with Miwok tribe. 


Marin County, California. Though inscribed with 
Drake’s claim to New Albion, it later proved to be 
a hoax. 


Drake abandoned the Spanish frigate they had 
captured and left Drake’s Bay in July 1579. They 
arrived in the Caroline Islands (between Guam 

and Papua New Guinea), then stopped at Ternate 
Island in the Moluccas in November 1579. 
There, Diego died from his wounds 
sustained from the Mocha Island 
. cannibals. 


Hearing of the enormous profits of 
spice traders, Drake traded gold and 
silver for about 10 tons of spices 
(cloves, ginger, black pepper, and 
nutmeg). Unluckily, they got stuck on a 
reef off Celebes. So they dumped three tons 
of cargo, enabling them to slide off at high tide. 
Their next stop was to careen and repair the ship 
on an island just east of Timor (see Drakes 
Circumnavigation map). 


Elizabethan sixpence and fake plaque of Francis Petty. 
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Chapter 7: Captured ships and other stories 


Drake silver medal by Mercator 1589. National Maritime Museum Reproduction. 


Painting of Sir Francis Drake. 


Next, they stopped for food and water in Tjilatjap 
on Java, which they left in March 1580. 


Three months later, on their voyage home, they 
stopped again for food and water in Sierra Leone 
in July. Drake still worried about Spanish 
encounters and whether Elizabeth was still queen 
or at war with Spain, so he swung out into the 


'e E Ne 
Painting of Queen Elizabeth I. 


Atlantic for the last leg of his journey, stopping 
before reaching Plymouth to question some 
fishermen. 


He arrived in Plymouth in September 1580 with 
59 men. Another group, originally 45 men, had 
already returned aboard the Elizabeth. He had 
plundered six Spanish ports, taken 13 ships, and 
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run another 12 ships aground in Callao. The 
queen’s half-share of his booty exceeded her 
annual royal income. 


Drake’s share made him wealthy beyond belief. 


Queen Elizabeth knighted him aboard the Golden 
Hinde in April 1581. She also gave him a jewel 
with her portrait on it, called the Drake Jewel, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


With his newfound wealth, he bought Buckland 
Abbey in Devon. Built in 1278 as a Cistercian 
abbey by the Countess of Devon, it included a 
church and 180-foot barn. When King Henry VUI 
dissolved the monasteries, he sold it to Sir 
Richard Grenville in 1541. Grenville and his son 
converted it into a country home. They then sold 
it to intermediaries, who sold it to Drake, though 
the Grenvilles disapproved of Drake as “new 
money” and would never have sold it to him had 
they known! 


In 1581, Drake became mayor of Plymouth and 
Member of Parliament. His circumnavigation 
became the talk of the town in England and 
further privateering financed British shipbuilding. 
Sir Thomas Cavendish and Sir Walter Raleigh 
imitated Drake, presaging the growth of British 
sea power. In the 1600s, France and Holland 
dominated the seas, but from the 1700s to 1920, 
Britannia ruled the waves. 


Drake’s capture of the Concepcion also exposed 
Spain as active in the Far East trade, breaking the 
1494 Treaty of Tordesillas when the Pope granted 
Far East trade to Portugal. So in 1580, Spain took 


Drake’s country estate Buckland Abbey, bought in 1580. 


pre-emptive action and 
invaded Portugal, taking her 
over until 1640, an event 
called the Iberian Union. 


After Spain lost 
. Concepcion, Anglo-Spanish 
Z relations soured. Then in 
1585, Queen Elizabeth had 
Drake take 21 ships with 
1,800 soldiers to raid 
Spanish possessions, further 
bolstering her purse. Drake 
invaded Vigo, Cape Verde 
Islands, Santo Domingo, 
Cartagena and St. 
Augustine. On his way back 
in 1586, he also stopped in 
Roanoke to return the Roanoke colonists to 
England. 


Again in 1587, Drake sank 39 Spanish ships near 
Cadiz (Spain said 25). Britain knew Spain was 
preparing for an armada to invade England. This 
“singeing of the King’s Beard” delayed the 
Spanish invasion for a year and gave Britain time 
to prepare. 


The next year, Drake became Vice Admiral of the 
English fleet under Lord Effingham. Drake was 
playing bowls in Plymouth when lookouts warned 
him the armada was coming. Supposedly, he said 
there was plenty of time to finish the game and 
still beat the Spaniards. Drake then helped scatter 
and burn 63 of Spain’s 130-ship armada, returning 
with only 67 tips and losing 20,000 men. 


But in 1589, Drake’s fortunes turned. The queen 
sent him and Sir John Norreys with a “Counter 
Armada” of over 23,000 men and 150 ships. They 
had to destroy remaining Spanish ships, free 
Portugal, and take the Azores. But tragically, they 
lost 40 ships and 12,000 soldiers, instead razing 
the defenseless town of Vigo, losing another 500 
men. With a depleted treasury, England removed 
Drake’s naval command for the next six years. 


Then, in 1595, England sent him to Spanish 
America, where he suffered several defeats and 
died of dysentery off Portobello in 1596. He asked 
to be buried in full armor in a lead-lined coffin off 
Portobello. The coffin remains undiscovered to 
this day. Thus ended the life of a remarkable 
explorer, admiral, politician, slave trader, and 
privateer. 
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In 1589, Michael Mercator (1567-1600), 
engraved a 66 mm silver medal with the New 
and Old Worlds. He marked Drake’s route 
with a dotted line. It was Michael’s 
grandfather, Gerard Mercator (1512-1594), 
who invented map projections to show the 
spherical earth on a flat piece of paper. 


England made nine copies of the medal, the 
last of which sold for $50,000 in 1960. There 
is debate whether these are cast, struck, or 
engraved. Peter Shorer engraved copy dies of 
the medal in 1976 for the British National |— 
Maritime Museum who struck 68.5 mm silver | 
copies in 1977 to celebrate Drake’s 1577-1580 
circumnavigation. Also, ready for the 1977 
quadricentennial, Britain built a replica of the | 
Golden Hinde. In 1974 she sailed from 
Plymouth, arriving in 1975 in San Francisco, 
near where Drake had claimed New Albion for 
England. 
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VIGO 1702 


The War for Empire (to control the Americas) was 
a series of engagements between Protestant 
England and Catholic France from 1688 to 1763. 
It comprised: 


@ King William’s War 1688-1697 

@ Queen Anne’s War 1702-1713 (also called the 
War of Spanish Succession) 

@ King George’s War 1744-1748 

@ The Seven Years’ War 1754-1763 (called the 
French and Indian War in America) 


When the childless Carlos II died in 1700, he had 
named the French Bourbon Philip of Anjou as his 
successor. Spain already controlled the Spanish 
Netherlands, much of South and Central America, 
the Philippines and swaths of Italy. When the 
French Philip became Philip V of Spain, this 
shifted the balance of power, so England, Holland, 


English Admiral George Rooke. 


and Austria reformed their Grand Alliance, 
opposing French and Spanish union. 


In 1702, English Admiral George Rooke, with 
Dutch help, unsuccessfully attacked Cadiz to 
establish a naval base in Iberia. But as Rooke 
retreated home in October, he heard the Spanish 
treasure fleet with their French escort had entered 
Vigo Bay. 


The Spanish and French fleet comprised 22 
Spanish vessels under Manuel de Velasco and 34 
French vessels under Admiral Chateau-Renault, 
though around 16 French vessels left the fleet for 
France towards the end of their Atlantic crossing. 
When the remaining fleet learned of Rooke’s 
blockade of Cadiz, they changed their destination 
to Vigo Bay, arriving there in September 23. But 
Spanish bureaucrats, stevedores and _ transport 
were slow to arrive. 


One of Rooke’s ships under Captain Hardy had 
stayed at port in Lagos in southern Portugal. 
There, a bragging French consul spilt the beans 
about the treasure being diverted to Vigo, and 
Hardy immediately hunted down Rooke to inform 
him, who arrived in Vigo on October 22. 
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View just southeast of Fort Rande, showing allied soldiers disembarking to take Fort Rande. 


Vigo Bay was protected by the 
cannon of Castro Castle on the 
southern coast (see map), but they | | 
did little damage. But at the end of 
Vigo Bay lay a narrow strait into 
the San Simon Bay with Fort 
Rande on the right. In the San 
Simon Bay was Redondela where 


y 


|. 


the Spanish galleons lay anchored, ) df / Ormonde's March 
unloading the silver. , we fool, 
Vigo Bay _/ Bae 


French Admiral Chateau-Renault 
had blocked the strait with a boom 
of chain and logs. Fort Rande’s 
cannon lay to the right of the 5 
boom. To evade them, the English 
and Dutch landed 2,000 men who took Fort 
Rande, defended by only a few hundred troops. 


The allies crashed through the boom (see map and 
medal), entering San Simon Bay. Chateau-Renault 
then set fire to their own ships (shown on the 
medal) to deprive the allies of the remaining 
silver, then retreated to land. 


By morning, the English had destroyed or 
captured every Spanish and French vessel. France 
lost 18 ships, of which the allied captured six. 
Spain lost 16 ships, of which the allies captured 
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Redondela 


Castro Castle 


Battle of Vigo Bay 
23 October 1702 


five. With such a depleted navy, Spain then 
became dependent on France for transatlantic 
shipping. 


However, most of the merchandise belonged to 
private Dutch merchants, who lost their 
merchandise, and Spain had already unloaded the 
bulk of the silver. Sir Isaac Newton said England’s 
Royal Mint only received 4,504 pounds of silver 
and 7 1/2 pounds of gold from Vigo Bay. They 
struck coins from this bullion with VIGO in large 
letters below Queen Anne’s bust to rub Spain’s 
nose in it (see photo). 
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The next year Philip V refused to pay four million 
pesos he owed to the English and Dutch 
merchants. He also kept two million pesos due to 
Spanish merchants, which he conveniently 
“borrowed”, hugely enriching his treasury. The 
Spanish had unloaded around 12 million pesos at 
Redondela. 


British Medal celebrating Treaty of Utrecht 1713. 


After the battle, Portugal, who had allied with 
France and Spain in 1701, switched sides to 
England and Protestant Holland. Massive 
spending during the ensuing War of Spanish 
Succession (1701-1714) depleted France’s and 
Spain’s treasuries. The War ended with the 
1713-1714 Treaties of Utrecht (see medal picture). 
In the treaty, Philip V renounced the French 
throne for himself and his heirs. Spain ceded 
Gibraltar and Minorca to Britain. France ceded 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Rupert’s Land 
(around the Hudson Bay) to Britain. 


Spain also ceded Sicily and the Duchy of Milan to 
Savoy; and the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, and 
Naples to Austria. Subsequently, Britain became 
the world’s top naval power, lasting until 1920. 


In 1920, Spain discovered a wreckage in Vigo 
Bay purported to be the Santo Cristo de 
Maracaibo, unrelated to the Battle of Vigo Bay, 
and reputedly containing billions of dollars of 
silver. Again in 2010, researchers said they found 
the wreck, though others expressed doubt and to 
this day, it lies undisturbed in Vigo Bay. 
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LIMA Coins 
Please see chapter four. 


ADMIRAL VERNON MEDALS 


Starting in 1492, Spain colonized the Caribbean, 
then Central and South America. Much later, 
France and England engaged in a titanic struggle 
to control North America in the War of Empire 
(1688 to 1763). This comprised four separate wars 
(listed in the last section). 


But another war took place between England and 
Spain — called the War of Jenkin’s Ear. 


The 1713 Treaty of Utrecht ended the War of 
Spanish Succession (the second of the four wars 
in the War of Empire), granting Britain the right to 
sell slaves and goods to Spanish America. Then in 
1720, the British government took over the South 
Sea Company, who exercised these rights. The 
Spanish called these rights asiento, and called the 
War of Jenkin’s Ear, Guerra del Asiento. 


But Britain found direct trade with Spain much 
more lucrative than asserting their asiento rights. 
Economists then believed in mercantilism, which 
judged economic success by the quantity of 
bullion accumulated by mother countries. The key 
to this success was for each mother country to 
exploit their colonies, hence everyone’s struggle 
to expand their colonial territories. 


In the early 1700s, Spain harassed British 
shipping in the Caribbean. The Treaty of Utrecht 
had granted Gibraltar to Britain, but in 1727, 
Spain tried to take it back. England responded by 
blockading Portobello. The treaty of Seville ended 
the 1727-1729 Anglo-Spanish conflict, granting 


Google maps. 


Panama. Courtes 
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Admiral Edward Vernon. 


British merchants in Cadiz compensation and 
restoring trading privileges. But the treaty also 
allowed the Spanish to board British vessels 
trading in Spanish America. 
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Admiral Vernon’s actions during War of Jenkin’s Ear. 


In the Caribbean in 1731, a Spanish boat La 
Isabela (effectively a privateer) boarded the 
British merchant ship Rebecca. The Spanish 
pillaged the ship, set it adrift, accused them of 
smuggling, and cut off the ear of Rebecca’ 
captain, Robert Jenkins. For years, little happened 
about these abuses. Then Britain's South Sea 
Company got the Tory opposition to play it up to 
provoke a war, as they thought this would 
improve British trade in the Caribbean. 


At the time, Robert Walpole’s Whig government 
controlled parliament. The opposition Tory party 
got Jenkins to testify (some say he even paraded 
his amputated ear in parliament). Admiral Edward 
Vernon, who was also a Member of Parliament, 
announced he could take Portobello with only six 
ships. In 1739, he sent orders ahead to 
Commodore Charles Brown to ready his ships in 
the Caribbean. 


Vernon’s father had been Secretary of State to the 
King. As a boy, he continued in school until 16 
before joining the navy. Most navy officers then 
left school aged 12. So Vernon came from 
privilege, receiving a better education than most. 


Sure enough, in November 1739, Vernon took 
Portobelo with only six ships-of-the-line (see 
medal photo). After occupying the town for three 
weeks, he destroyed its fortifications and 
warehouses, then withdrew. Britain, ecstatic, 
struck medals galore! 
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Contemporary painting of Vernon taking Portobelo. 


A few months later, Vernon landed at Cartagena to 
reconnoiter, then tried firing on the city to 
evaluate the city’s defenses. But the Spanish 
Admiral, Don Blass de Lezo, knew what he was 
up to and simply moved cannon from his ships to 
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English map of Portobello 1740. 


the shore. Vernon bombarded the city for three 
days, then withdrew. Lezo, who came up through 
the ranks, was a canny admiral. He had already 
lost his left leg, left eye, left hand, and complete 
use of his right arm — all in battle. He refused to 
wear an eye patch, feeling instead it showed his 
battles like a medal! 


Later, in March 1740, Vernon sailed to the San 
Lorenzo el Real Fortress in Chagres, eight miles 
west of Colon. There, he bombarded the fortress 
until they surrendered two days later, then 
destroyed it and seized its guns. 


In May, he returned to Cartagena with 13 
warships. Lezo placed six ships-of-the-line in the 
way. But Vernon did not want to expose his ships. 
As a result, Lezo pushed him too far from the 
shore to inflict damage. 


In March 1741, Vernon returned to Cartagena, 
gathering an incredible 186 ships and 27,000 men, 
including 4,000 Virginian recruits led by George 
Washington’s older half-brother, Lawrence. But, 
Vernon’s army commander was Major General 
Thomas Wentworth. To say Vernon's relationship 
with him was disagreeable was a gross 
understatement! When thousands landed, he 
issued premature reports of Britain’s success, 
spawning more medals (see photo). 


However, British land forces found the Spanish 
had dug deep trenches below their fort’s ramparts, 
rendering their scaling equipment too short. Lezo 
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English map of Cartagena 1740. 


kept up the fire, then a bayonet charge forced a 
British retreat. The Spanish had only 3,000 to 
4,000 men, though 800 died and 1,200 were 
wounded. Yet despite overwhelming numbers, the 
British failed miserably. 


Lezo adroitly fended off other attempts at British 
landings. After that, Vernon hung around for 
another month. But a yellow fever epidemic 
ripped through his ships, which took most of the 
6,000 British lives lost. 
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In 1742, Vernon also attacked the Spanish at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and Panama City. 


Though Sir Robert Walpole’s Whig government 
was antiwar, the British public lionized Vernon for 
his successes, and demonized Walpole for 
Vernon’s losses. Then in 1742, Vernon returned to 
England, leaving Rear Admiral Chaloner Ogle to 
take his place in the Caribbean. 


Vernon’s successes impelled Admiral Anson’s 
circumnavigation and seizure of the Covadonga. 
Anson returned to London in 1744 with treasure 
variously estimated between £370,000 and 
£1,250,000. In 1745-1746, Morecock and Talbot 
seized £750,000 of treasure from the French 
which came from Lima — the famous LIMA 
coinage. Then in 1747, Anson captured another 
£300,000 of treasure from the French. 


England’s GDP in the 1740s was around £70 
million per year. So, a million pounds represented 
1.4% of British GDP at the time, today equivalent 
to $40 billion of England’s 2019 GDP of $2.83 
trillion. To put this in perspective, in 2021, Britain 
owed the European Union around $40 
billion. 


Vernon liked to wear coats 
made of grogram cloth, 
which earned him the 
nickname “Old Grog”. 
He also introduced 
watered down rum in 
his naval squadron, 
which his crew 
called “grog”. 


Lawrence 
Washington was so 
impressed by Vernon 
that he named his 
home on the banks of 
the Potomac “Mount 
Vernon”. 


In 1745, England 
promoted Vernon to full 
Admiral. But he wrote two 
pamphlets criticizing the 
Admiralty, who dismissed him 
the next year. Don’t criticize the 
boss! But he remained active in 
parliament until he died in 
1757. 


Spanish Admiral Don Blass de Lezo 


John Adams, in his book Medallic Portraits of 
Vernon, classifies Vernon medals with two capital 
letters for the location shown on the medal, and a 
variable number of small letters for the people 
depicted on the medal: 


NL No location 

PB Portobello 

FC _ Fort Chagres 

CA Cartagena 

Havana 

Vv Vice Admiral Edward Vernon 
0) Rear Admiral Chaloner Ogle 
l Admiral Don Blass de Lezo 
b Commodore Charles Brown 
h Admiral Nicholas Haddock 
1 Icons (like cannon) 


Medalists struck 85% of the medals on blank 
planchets, 10% on cast planchets, and cast 5% of 
the medals. Most medals are a brass composition 
called pinchbeck, a few are silver, silver plate or 
gilt. Over 250 varieties exist and some collectors 
specialize in Vernon medals. The two illustrated 
medals look more like copper than brass to me. 


In the early 1720s, William Wood 
used Bath metal to strike the 
Rosa Americana and Hibernia 
series, collected by 
American colonial 
numismatists. Wood 
used 25% zinc and 75% 
copper, but used a 
cheap, poorly refined 
zinc called spelter. 
This caused coins’ 
appearances to vary, 
often with mottling, 
as spelter contains 
lead, iron, and 
cadmium as 
impurities. This all 
changed in 1738, 
when William 
Champion of Bristol, 
England, developed the 
zinc distillation process, 
yielding a much purer zinc. 


In the 1740s, distilled zinc 
became increasingly available, but it 
cost £260 per ton, whereas unrefined 
spelter cost a tenth of this. 
Copper cost £96 per ton. 
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The clockmaker, Christopher Pinchbeck 
(1670-1732), invented a proprietary composition 
to look like gold when freshly struck. Some 
authorities list pinchbeck metal as 10% zinc, 
others as 20% zinc. Thus: 


yy Bath metal used 25% spelter and cost £78 a 
ton, but often appeared mottled, was brittle 
and hard to strike. 

yx 10% pinchbeck, using distilled zinc, cost £112 
a ton, appeared reddish and was easy to strike. 

yx 20% pinchbeck, using distilled zinc, cost £128 
a ton, appeared yellow and was harder to 
strike and more brittle. 

yx Brass, using 35% distilled zinc, cost £153 a 
ton, appeared golden, and was very brittle and 
hard to strike. 


Copper 


Bronze 88% 


Brass >65% 


Gunmetal 88% 


Bell metal 78% 


Bronze 
cannon 


90% 


4, i) 
Wood’s Bath 75% ; 25% 
metal impure 


Pinchbeck 80-90% 10-20% 


Table of copper, zinc and tin proportions in 
various copper alloys. 
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GLOSSARY 
TYPES OF SHIPS 


Miscellaneous points about shipwrecks. 
@ A ship’s weight is not what recreational 
boaters think of, but different numbers which 
depended on the nationality and era of the 
ship. 

We do not always know exact numbers for 

shipwreck’s passengers and crew. 

YouTube is an excellent source for learning 

about wrecks, not just Google. 

NOAA and i-boating both show nautical maps 

identifying depths, formations, sandbars, etc. 

After researching so many wrecks, the details 

blur! But when you hold a shipwreck artifact 

in your hand, its story is so much more 
captivating. 

Today, sophisticated and costly ROVs can 

salvage deep wrecks. Deep wrecks have 

advantages: no looters, less artifact 
deterioration at depth, and fewer legal 
problems if in international waters. 

@ Shipwreck coins appeal to several groups: 
numismatists, investors, historians, shipwreck 
buffs, and divers. Each can hold them in their 
hands and say, “This a piece of history.” 

@ Copper in silver and gold coins leaches away 
in water, leaving a matte surface called 
shipwreck effect. This is worse with silver 
than gold and less with very deep wrecks, 
where the water is more alkaline. 

@ Shipwreck coins usually sell for a premium 

over numismatic value. Atocha coins have 

always sold at even higher premiums. 

Ships and boats of yesteryear had many 

names. Just as people today easily recognize 

cars, so did sailors easily recognize ship types. 

Aviso = fast messenger ship 

Patache = small scout ship ~ 100 tons 

Almirante = second in command at rear 

Capitana = first in command at front 

Nao = cargo ship 

Galleon = armed ship 
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Ship prefixes. 

HMS Her (his) Majesty’s Ship 

RMS Royal Mail Ship 

SS Sailing (or Steam) Ship, now single screw 

RV Research Vessel 

USS United States Ship in commission. Before 
commissioning or after decommissioning loses 
USS prefix and may use USNS (US Naval Ship) 
CSS Confederate States Ship 

ROV Remotely Operated (underwater) Vehicle 
MV Motor Vessel 
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Masts 


Fore 


Mizzen Notes 


Full rigged 
ship 


square 


square 


e.g. clipper, 


meee frigate 


Barque 


square 


square 


F&A 


Barquentine 


square 


F&A 


F&A 


Brigantine 


square 


F&A 


none 


Schooner 


F&A 


F&A 


F&A 2-5 masts 


Brig 


square 


square 


none 


Caravel 


lateen 


lateen 


none 


Carrack 


Frigate * 


Galleon 


Packet * 


square 


square 


square 


square 


square 


various 
rigs 


square 


square 


square 


square 


square 


lateen | high castles 


large sail 
square | areaand 
fast 


shallow 
lateen draft for 
cargo 


warship 
square guns on 
one deck 


large carvel 
built, 
warship 


low, flat, 
originally 
many oars 


domestic 
mail, goods 
& people 


usually 
smaller 


* = ship named for its purpose, not its sail plan 

F & A = Fore-and-aft rigged, of which lateen is 
one type. There are two types of rigging; square- 
rigged, where the sail hangs from a “yard” 
perpendicular to the keel; and fore-and-aft, where 
the sail hangs parallel to the keel. Lateen sails 
hung from a diagonal yard on the mast. 


Differences between a boat and a ship. 


Boat 


Ship 


Place 


Function 


Size 


On board orintow or — Independent 


kept on a beach 


Carrying between 
vessels or shores 


Often small 


vessel 


Carrying long 
distances 


Bigger 


GLOSSARY 


PILLAR STYLE 


MEXICO PRECOBS Mintmark M or oM 


EARLY SERIES NO WAVES 


Francisco del 


April 1536 to Spring 
Rincon 


or Summer 1538 


Spring or Summer 


1538 to Oct 1541 ‘| Pedro de Espina 


A month or so late 


{o4t oreany 1542. |p ocean Etance 


Dec 1541 to 
Feb 1542 


LATE SERIES WITH WAVES 


Juan Gutiérrez 


Feb 1542 to 


Fall 1548 Juan Gutiérrez 


Francisco del 
Rincon 
Alonso Gutiérrez 


Late 1544 for few 
months 


Fall 1548 few months 


Nov 1548 to before luis Rodriquez 
Jan 14, 1568 g 


Briefly in 1553 Pedro de Salcedo 


Briefly in 1561 
Again 1564-1578 
Stopped C&J coins 1571 


Bernardo de 


TIC-TAC-TOE STYLE 


MEXICO COBS Mintmark oM or oXM 
Yellow = Gold Assayers. Dating starts 1607 


15712-1578? Bernardo de Ofiate 
1578-1589 
1589-1599 
1599-1608 


Luis de Ofiate (son) 
Francisco de Morales 
Francisco de Morales 

Antonio de Morales 


1610-15 Francisco de Morales 


1618-34 Unknown 


1634-66 Pedro Bezerra 


1666-77 Geronimo Bezerra 


1677-1705 Manuel de Leon 


1705-24 José de Léon 


Santo Desierto del 
Monte Carmelo 


José de Rivas Angulo 
Diego Gonzalez de la Cueva 


Francisco de la Pefia Flores 


Manuel de Léon & 
Francisco de la Pefia Flores 


GLOSSARY 


LIMA COBS POTOSI COBS 
Mintmark P, L or * Mintmark P 


incd Alon | Rincon 
Alonso de Rincon onso de! co 


1576?-7? Unknown 
Xinés Martinez 


1577?-8? Unknown 
1578?-86? 


i Juan Ballesteros Narvaez 
Martinez 1589-927 “4 


: ee u Diego de la Torre 1580? Unknown 


1580? Unknown 


1580? Unknown 
1659-60 Francisco de Villegas 
1580? Unknown 


1580?-6? Juan Ballesteros Narvaez 
1684-5 
1689-90 Juan de Villegas 


1586-89 Juan Alvarez Reinaltes 


1593?-95? 


Balt R Lecet 
16052-12 altasar Ramos Leceta 


Miguel de Rojas Paramo 1596?- Hernando Ballesteros, 
1605? brother of Juan 


1613-1616 Francisco de Calderon 
1613-16 Agustin de la Quadra 


1616-17 Juan Sanchez Mejia 


1618 Pedro Martin de Palencia 


1618-24 
1627-39 Juan Ximénez de Tapia 
1643-48 


1622-26 ? Pedro Martin de 
1628-29 Palencia 


1636-45 Pedro Trevifho? 
1646 Geronimo Velazquez 
1646-48 Felipe Ramirez de Arellano 


1647-49 Pedro Zambrano 


Yellow = Gold cob assayers too 
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POTOSI TRANSITIONAL COBS 


1649-51 Juan Rodriguez de Roas 


Antonio de Elgueta 
1651-52 : ae 
Also did Transitionals 


Pillar & 
shield F 8 Iill 


1652-78 Antonio de Elgueta Wave 


Pillar & 
shield F 8 Illl 
Wave 


1678-79 Manuel de Cejas 


1679-97 Pedro de Villar 
Pillar & 


Wave 


1697 Sebastian de Chavarria F 8 Illi 


Tomas Fernandez de 
1697-1701 Pillar & 
shield F 8 Illl 


Wave 


Ocafa 


1701-27 Diego de Ybarbouru 


shield or Pillar & 


cross Wave 


1728-32 José de Matienzo F 8 Iill 


1732-33 Francisco de Yllaha 5 
sai tic-tac- 
1733-37. Esteban Gutiérrez de 2 


1750-51 Escalante 


toe 


shield or _ tic-tac- 


Pedro Manrique de cross toe 


1737-40 a 
Jimenez 
; tic-tac- 
shield 


1740-42 Diego del Pui toe 


1742-44, José Carnizer tic-tac- 


1744-60 Luis de Quintanilla toe 


1753-54 José Maria Caballero 
Luis de Quintanilla & SANTO DOMINGO COBS 
1760 Mintmark SP or PS 


Raimundo de Yturriaga 


oF ; Precob style 
aimundo de Yturriaga & 
Assayer F for Francisco Rodriguez 1542-1564 


José de Vargas y Flor 


p Shield Style Mintmark osD 
José Vargas y Flor 
Rare assayer X for Crist6bal Medina, 1578 


PANAMA COBS 
Shield Style Mintmark AP 


P-M_ 1580 Pedro Rodriguez & Miguel 
Hurtado de Vera? 
oX 1580-82? Juan Gutiérrez (J & X 
pronounced same) 
oB = 1582?-83 Bernardino Rodriguez 
Pedro and Bernardino were brothers. 
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BOGOTA COBS CARTAGENA COBS 
Mintmarks S, RN, NR, N, SF, FS, Mintmarks RN, NR, R, or C 
S, or F 


7 ‘ : 
Es 1622 ? ms — de la yes 


1621-22 Antonio Ariasde yes 
la Rua 


1625-26 JuandelaHera_ yes 


CUZCO 
Mintmark C 


GUATEMALA 
1748-55 Manuel de Porras Mintmark G 
Assayer J, José de Leon y Sosa 1733-53 silver 


Yellow = Gold cob assayers too 
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C&J Mexico 


C&J Mexico 
Late 


f 


C&J Santo Dom 


Santo Domingo 
Second Lima 


shield 
Third Lima 


Star of Lima 
Fourth Lima 


P&W 
nd 


La Plata 4 
“a ¢ 


Potosi shield f 


Potosi shield 


PotosiP&W 


Panama City 
Cartagena 


Cartagena 


P&W 


Bogota shield 


Obverse 


Bogota P&W 
+ ath 


GLOSSARY 


SPANISH AMERICAN SILVER COBS 
| Obversemarkings | Reverse _|RevMarkings| 14)v2i [2 Js [a js | ate | Assayers 


oM and oM/Assayer 


Assayer/denom 
oM then Assayer / 


denom 


2 al ; 


* denom / P oD or PX 


A over P one side 


assayer other side 
R over N one side 


or N overR 
Assayer same or other 


side 
C over S on right 


denom to left 
N over R over assayer 


to one side denom to 


cob like planchet 


me) 


Lem! Pillars + label 
= denom 


T oe 


As ritarsP + tbe 
eiesnesealic | 


L | denom | 
assayer 


PLVSVLTRA 


\|\denom over 
NR|| vertical 


pillars date to 
right 
Pillar dollar 


struck on cob 


like planchet 
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1536-1542 R,P,F,G, 


(eae ey 


1573-1607 O,oF,F,F-oD,F, 


undated 
1607-1773 


F,A,F,D,P,G,L,J,D,R,G,F, 


dated MF 


1572 
1577-1587 
+1592 


and undated 
1659-1660 


1684-1752 V,R,V,R,V,M,R,H,R,H,R, 


H,M,H,M,N,V,R 


1573-1574 R only half reales 
attributable 


1574-1652 R,M,L,B,X,S,L,C,B,A,B,Ror 
RL,B,R,C,Q,M,PAL, 
T,P,T,P or oP, 
T,P,T,TR,FR,TR,T,V,P,R, 
Z,0,E, 


Ea 1640s to 1652 |20 C/Ms of recent assayers 
1652 


1652-1773 E,C,V,VR,CH,F,Y,M,YA, 
E,M,P,C,q,E,q,C,q, q-Y,Y- 


V,V-Y,V-J,V-Y, 
P-M, oX, C-oX, 0B 


1580-1583 


1621-1635 
1655 
1622-1651 
1651-1748 Variations on PORAMOS, 
Variations on OLSM, G (or P, 
P.G. or PoGa), IeMs, G (or P, 
P.G. or PoGa), V.A. (or 
ARCE), A9or ARC), S (or 


1733-1753 


A,T,A,P,A,R, 


Styles of Silver Cobs 


Precobs shield/pillars, round and well struck: 
e Carlos and Juana early and late 

e Santo Domingo 

e Early Lima first opening 


Shield/Cross denomination, assayer and mint usually 
shield side, used for mints starting 1571 to 1651: 
Mexico undated 1571-1607, and dated 1607-1733 
Lima second opening 

La Plata then Potosi 

Panama City 

Cartagena and Bogota 

Santo Domingo (assayer X, mintmark oSD) 


Pillars/Cross used for mints starting 1651-1659 
e Third Lima opening Star of Lima 
¢ Cartagena and Bogota “Pillar and Waves” 


Tic-tac-toe (with cross obverse) used for mints 
starting 1652-1684 

e Lima Pillar and Waves fourth opening 

¢ Potosi Pillar and Waves 


Thus precobs lasted around 1536 to 1571. In 1571 mints 
started cobs using a shield obverse and cross reverse. This 
included Mexico, Lima, Potosi, Panama, and the two 
Colombia mints. 


After the Potosi Mint scandal in 1649-1652, all mints except 
Mexico changed silver to the Pillar style. There were two 
pillar styles, plain pillars and tic-tac-toe. The star of Lima 
and the two Colombia mints used the plain pillars. Potosi 


1536 1571 1650s 1652&1684 
Precobs Cob shield Pillars Tic-tac-toe 
MEX1iCO me MEXICO 
Santo Do Santo Do 
Lima Ist Lima 2nd Lima*3rd—> Lima 4th 

LaPlata then Potosi —$$<$<$<— Potosi 
Panama City 
Cart & Bogota —p»Cart&Bogota 


and the final Lima mint used the tic-tac-toe: 


METROLOGY 
Different authorities give different weights and fineness 
figures. This is as close as I can get to the real numbers! 


Gold fineness 
1622 91.67% 
1772 90.103% 


Silver fineness: 

1536-1728 93.06% 
1728-1772 91.67% 
After 1772 90.30% 


Mexico gold peso 1526-1536 = 6.22 grams 

1 peso of tepuzque = 272 maravedi 

1 peso of unrefined gold (mined gold) = 300 
maravedis 

1 peso of assayed gold = 450 maravedis 

34 maravedi = | real 


1536 King Charles I called in all tepuzque and prohibited 
any further gold coinage in New World. 


1622 First gold cobs in Bogota 


1 mark of silver = 67 reales = 230.0445 grams 
1 mark of gold = 68 escudos = 230.0445 grams 


Thus before 1728, 1 real of silver weighed 3.4335 grams 
and 1 escudo of gold weighed 3.3830 grams (because of 
different numbers to the mark) 


1 silver Peso = 8 reales = 27.4680 grams. 
In 1728 they reset the peso to 27.06429 grams. 


1 gold Peso = 8 escudos = 27.064 grams. 


16 reales (51.1234 grams actual silver weight) = | escudo 
(3.101117 grams actual gold weight) Thus: 

Silver : Gold ratio = 16.4854:1 bullion weight 

Silver : Gold ratio = 16.2388:1 coin weight 


Gold Denominations: 
8,4, 2, 1, escudos 


Silver denominations: 
8, 4, (3), 2, 1, 1/2 (medio) and 1/4 (cuartillo) 
Santo Domingo had a very rare 10 real piece 


Gold Coins 

In 1284 Venetians first minted their gold ducat containing 
3.521 grams of 98.96% gold (actual gold weight 3.484442 
grams). 


The Ordinance of Medina del Campo (site of a medieval fair 
in north central Spain) in 1497 set the Spanish excelente to 
the same weight and fineness as a ducat. In 1504 they 
changed the name of excelente to ducado. 


1537 Charles I set 8 escudos at 27.4680 grams of 91.67% 
gold Thus | escudo weighed 3.3830 grams (actual gold 
weight 3.101117 grams). Also this allowed 68 escudos to 
the mark (68 x 3.3830 grams = 230.044 grams). 


The escudo weighed less than the real because there were 68 
escudos to the mark, not the 67 reales there were in the 
silver mark. Authorities tolerated silver 8 reales 0.3 to 1 
gram low, but not gold pieces. 


In 1728 silver followed the same weights, fineness and 
number of units to the mark as gold. 
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COLONIAL RULERS 
ENGLISH RULERS 
Elizabeth I 1558 
James I 1603 
Charles I 1625 
Interregnum/Commonwealth/ 
Cromwell 1649 
Charles II 1660 
James II 1685 
William & Mary 1688 
Anne 1702 
George I 1714 
George II 1727 
George III 1760 
George IV 1820 


SPANISH RULERS 
Ferdinand & Isabella 1476 
Charles & Joanna 1516 


Philip I 1556 
Philip HI 1598 
Philip IV 1621 
Charles II 1665 
Philip V 1700 
Louis I 1724 
Philip V retakes throne 1724 
Ferdinand VI 1746 
Charles II 1759 
Charles IV 1788 
FRENCH RULERS 
Frances I 1515 
Henry II 1547 
Francis II 1559 
Charles [X 1560 
Henry III 1574 
Henry IV 1589 
Louis XIII 1610 
Louis XIV 1643 
Louis XV 1715 
Louis XVI 1774 
First Republic 1792 
PORTUGUESE RULERS 
Alfonso VI 1656 
Pedro, regent then king 1667 
Joao VI 1706 
Jose I 1750 


Maria I & Pedro III 1777 


COLONIAL MONEY SYSTEMS 
ENGLISH MONETARY SYSTEM 


£1 = 20 shillings = 240 pence (d) 

1 shilling = 12 pence 

1 penny = 4 farthings 

1 crown = 5 shillings 

1 florin = 2 shillings 

1 guinea = 21 shillings 

1 groat = 4 pence 

New English £1=100 new pence (p) 


SPANISH MONETARY SYSTEM 


1 doubloon (doblon in Spanish) 8 escudo (gold) 
early on doubloon meant 2 escudos 

1 escudo = 16 reales (silver) 

1 real = 34 maravedi (copper) 

1 pistareen = 4/5 of 2 reales (see chart) 

Piece of eight or Spanish milled dollar = 8 reales 


FRENCH MONETARY SYSTEM 


1 ecu d’or (gold) variable weight 3.5-12.2 grams 

1 ecu = 3-9 livres (silver) 

1 livre = 20 sols (billon) = 240 deniers 

1 sol = 1 douzaine = 12 deniers (billon) 

1 gros = 4 deniers (billon) 

1 demi-sol = 6 deniers (copper) = | sixaine 

1 Liard = 3 deniers (copper) 

Franc circulated in 1500s at 1 livre until 1641 
then reappeared as a decimal coin in 1795. 


PORTUGUESE MONETARY SYSTEM 


1 peca = 4 escudos (gold) = 6,400 reis 
1 escudo (gold) = 1600 reis (silver) 
1 cruzado = 480 reis (silver) (400 reis in Brazil) 
1 moidore (gold) = 4,000 reis 
1 Joao or Joe (gold) = in New England, colonists 
called this 6,400 reis, and called 12,800 
reis a double Joe. In other colonies, a Joe was 
12,800 reis 
1 dobrao = 1 Joao (gold) = higher weight than 
Spanish 8 escudos 
early on dobrao meant 2 escudos 
1 Real (silver) = 120 reis 
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MORE METROLOGY 


A. GENERAL WEIGHTS 
TROY WEIGHTS used for precious metals 


1 Troy Ib. = 12 Troy oz = 5,760 grains 

1 Troy oz = 20 pennyweight = 480 grains 
1 pennyweight = 24 grains = 1.5552 grams 
1 grain = 20 mites = 64.8 milligrams 

1 mite = 3.24 milligrams 

1 gram = 15.432 Troy grains 

1 Troy oz = 31.1 grams 

1 Troy lb. = 373.2 grams 


The Troy weight system started in Troyes, 
France. A great market town, they had frequent 
medieval fairs. People would trade precious 
metals by| weight, which Troyes codified. The 
system reached England in the 1300s. In 1570 
the Troy pound displaced the Tower pound in 
England (see below). 


The system of grains came from a grain of wheat. 
The Latin word uncia, means a twelfth part, 
hence, there are 12 oz to the Troy pound. 


Jewels use the carat system, which is different, 
based on the weight of a carob seed, which 
weighs 0.2 grams. 


In medieval times a marc (or mark) of silver was 
about 233 grams. The first mint in Mexico City 
in 1536 divided one mark into 67 reales, 3 for the 
mint workers, and 64 for minted coins. Thus, the 
Mexican real originally weighed 3.48 grams, and 
8 reales 27.82 grams. 


Dan Sedwick, the Spanish American coin expert, 
says the prescribed weight of 8 reales or 8 
escudos was 27.468 grams until 1728 then was 
27.0642. Silver fineness was 85% until 1556 
then 93.1% until 1728, then 91.66%. By making 
16 reales of silver equal to 1 escudo of gold this 
fixed the silver to gold weight ratio at 16:1. 


The Tower pound was approximately 346 grams, 
so called because they kept the weight standard 
in the Tower of London. A Tower pound struck 
240 pence, each weighing 1.44 grams (= 22.2 
grains Troy, or 32 Tower grains). In 1158 Henry 
II set the alloy to sterling silver (92.5%). In 1570 
the Troy pound superseded the Tower pound in 
Britain. 
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AVOIR DUPOIS WEIGHTS 

used for base metals, goods and drugs 
1 ton = 20 hundredweight = 2240 Ibs. 
1 metric ton = 1000 kg = 2204.6 lbs. 

1 short ton = 2,000 Ibs. 

1 hundredweight = 112 lbs. 

1 Ib. = 16 oz (7,000 grains Troy) 

1 oz = 16 drams (37.5 grains Troy) 
2.2 Ibs. = 1 kilogram 

1 Ib. = 453.6 grams 


B. COIN WEIGHTS 


Pound derives from the Latin pondus for weight. 
The French for weight is livre, derived from the 
Latin libra. Thus, livre has the same meaning as 
pound. Weuse lb. as an abbreviation of the word 
libra. Historically the British spoke of large 
payments in pounds of sterlings (silver coins), 
now shortened to pounds sterling. 


The word shilling derives from old English 
Scilling, meaning a twentieth of a pound, and 
from the Proto-Germanic root skiljana meaning 
to divide. 


Charlemagne the Great (768-814 CE) divided the 
troy pound (373 grams) of silver into 20 solidi 
(from the Latin for a silver coin) yielding deniers 
of 1.56 grams. By 1575 the denier deteriorated 
to 39 mg of actual silver weight! The word solidi 
morphed into the words sol and sous. 


The word penny come from the old English peni, 
probably from the same Germanic root as 
pfennig. However, the letter used to denote a 
penny is d for the Roman denarius. The French 
denier also derives from the Latin denarius. 


Here is a comparison of large silver monetary 
units: 


Troy pound = 373.2 grams used for French 
coinage under Charlemagne. 

Mark = 233 grams used for 8 pieces of 8 by the 
Spanish, with 3 extra reales for the minters pay. 
Some point to the fact that 233 grams is close to 
half a pound avoir dupois, but the word derives 
from Old Norse mork for “unit of weight”. 

The Tower pound = 346 grams used for a pound 
of English coinage. 

Avoir dupois pound = 453.6 grams, not used for 
precious metal. 


GLOSSARY 


Spanish Weight in grams (metal purity in parentheses) MEXI METROL Y 


From Standard Catalogue of World Coins Spain Portugal and New World, Krause 

* Krause lists pistareens as 6.77 grams. Krause values produce 12% not 20% difference. They may be wrong. 

*Thomas Kays in Colonial Newsletter,April 2001 page 2169 lists pistareens at 5.8 to 6.2 grams 

*coins.nd.edu says pistareens weighed 5.44 to 6.22 grams with a fineness of 81.25 to 84.2%, I have a pistareen weighing 4.33 grams. 
* Pistareens were both debased fineness and struck in lower weights, arriving at a net reduction of 20% in silver value 


**Weights and fineness for Potosi silver cobs in 1630s and 1640s are low because of a mint scandal. 


MEXICO GOLD MEXICO SILVER SPANISH COPPER 
| sescudo | 2 Escudo _| | 2Reates _|_ PISTAREENS 


27.18 (85.0) 6.8 (93.1%) 


Cobs 
| Phitip 27.07 (93.1%) 
| Phitip ar 27.07 (93.1%) 
27.07 (93.1%)** 
27.07 (93.1%) 
eo ae es 
27.07 (93.1%) 
27.07 (93.1%) 


Philip V 1700-1746 


1724 Pistareens 


1725 5.4-6.2 (83.3%)* 


| mies | 5.4.6.2 083.3%)" 


MILLED 27.07 (91.7%) 6.77 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (83.3%)* 


Ferdinand VI 27.07 (91.7%) 6.77 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (83.3%)* 


Carlos Il 27.07 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (82.6%)* 
27.07 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (82.6%)* 
Carlos IV 1788 27.07 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (81.3%)* 
Ferdinand VU 1808 27.07 (91.7%) 5.4-6.2 (81.3%)* 
War of Independence 1812-1821 Baa 5.4-6.2 (81.3%)* 
27.07 (90.30%) 5.4.6.2 (81.3%)* 
First Republic 1824 27.07 (90.30%) 5.4-6.2 (81.3%)* 


Decimal Coinage 


27.0700.30%) | 
2nd Republic 1863-1905 27.07 (90.30%) maa 


5.4-6.2 (81.3%)* 


Mexican Revolution 1913-1916 Various 


Estados Unitos Mexicanos 1916- Various 


Philip IV debased Spanish silver by 20% in 1642, by taking his "King's Fifth" and minting coins with 20% less silver 
1686 Spain introduced debased 2 reales at 5.4 grams not 6.8 grams called "plata provincial" for use in Spain 

These were made with a roller press so appeared like a milled coin not a cob 

Initialy these circulated only in Spain and full weight coins (called "plata nacional") struck in the New World 
Eventually lightweight coins sent to New World and full weight stayed in Spain. 

Lightweight 2 reales called pistareens needed 5 to make 8 reales. Regular weight 2 reales needed 4 to make 8 reales. 
Pistareens first arrived in the America in 1725. Word came from diminutive of peso 

Pistareens were rolled or milled coins. 2 reales Mexican coins were cobs until 1732 

Pistareens made with Habsburg shield obverse, and cross reverse, called ''Cross Pistareen" 

1772 pistareen changed to Habsburg shield with bust reverse, called ''Head Pistareen" 

Pistareens circulated especially in southern states and Caribbean till 1830s 

Southerners preferred cut pistareens for small change, Northerners preferred coppers. 

Spain stopped minting pistareens in 1854 

Philip V issues (1700 - 1746) 83.33% fine 

Charles III (1759 - 1788) initially 82.6%, and later 81.3% fine 

Ferdinand VII (1808 - 1833) 81.3% fine 
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GLOSSARY 


EnglishWeight in grams (metal purity in parentheses) name ENGLISH METROLOGY 


North says English gold is 99.5% pure, Spink says 95.83% pure Sterling silver is 92.5% fine 


| Wittiamt [1066 [|| —Feny | Shilling | Crown (ny 
A ds CK es a 
TS a ee a 
SC a a 
[voy n | 1020 | | 
PRicabra eof] dd Cd tors [Cd TTCTC~*d 
LT) a a a 
TL) a a 
TL) a a a a 
PEawartt [1307] Nobles) [| | dT YC 
[fawarat [rs27[ eor@eamm | | | dT «dCi 025%) 
a ES EE BARELY) 
P___|assi[ rareoas || Cd Cd Cid Ci 025% 
[Richarat [1377 gan@oawmy || | dT 25%) 
[Henry tv _[1399| gan@oamy | | | 117 625%) 
[S=«d siz] esp@oaem | | dT CT C—O 25%] 
[Henry vias] es9@oasm | | dT Cd Cry | Ud) TTC 
[Henry vi [1422] 699@oa | | |] dT CC*dYC 2m | | CU 
| EawardV__[ 146i] o99@oanm | | dT SCTTCdT SCTCTTCC~d «Crm | Od] CTCTCTCdSCS 
PC yt) [ Angetors) |] | CY sy | UC 
[___—Cts=éd aca av@oamm [sase@eamo] | dT SSCSC*dC ons | CT TTC 
fFienryVirestored[ 1470s Sas awD | «| Sd SSSSSC~*d «CTs | dYSTTCSC~dSS 
Edward Weeign2[1a7i| | sagas | | +t | 079@25% | 
Pedwadv [asst id Sas paw | | dT C*dYC 78 25%) 
Richard Ill 1483 5.18 (99.48%) |Sovreign (20/-) 0.79 (92.5%) 
[Henry vir | 1509 | 7.77, 09.48%) | 5.18 09.48% [isss@oasr] —«d| —SS—~*d;C=Ci79 02H 
PT Anger 776) Bovrcign 2/6] | (| 079025%) 
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VICEROYALTIES (virreinatos) of NEW SPAIN, PERU, NEW GRANADA & LA PLATA 
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Viceroyalty of New Granada 1717 (present da 


Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama). 


Viceroyalty of Peru 1544. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


COLONIAL HISTORY 
IN YOUR HANDS 


By PrTer Jones MA, MD, MBA 


Hardback letter size book with 500 
pages and 1,900 word index, including 
almost 300 full-page color coin photos. 
Profuse color illustrations. 

Foreword by John Kraljevich. © 2020 


THIRTY-ONE CHAPTERS 

British Royal Authorized Coins: Baltimore, 
Holt, Rosa, Hibernia, Regal, Virginia 

French Royal only for colonies: Gloriam Regni, 
9 denier, stampees, sou, Cayenne 

French Royal Domestic Export for colonies: 
mousquetaires, sous marqués, John Law, Le 
Chameau 

Locally made tokens & coins: Massachusetts 
silver, Higley, Maryland silver 

Imported Tokens: Newby, Voce Populi, Pitt, 
Rhode Island Ship, Bar Copper 

State Coppers, 

Proposed & Actual Federal 

Optional: Washingtonia, Condor, Commodity 
money, Trade coins, Coins that should not be in 
Red Book, Little used pieces, 1776 Journals of 
Continental Congress list of coins 


Classification, Glossary, Metrology. 


If interested, please visit: store.bookbaby 
Apply code SIXTYOFF for $60 off. Net $89. 


BY PETER JONES 


COMMEMORATIVE. COIN. TALES 


BY PETER D. JONES MA MD MBA 


Hardback letter size landscape format, 
372 pages with 99 full page pictures, full 
index and glossary. 

Profuse color illustrations. 

Foreword by Ken Bressett. © 2019 


A collection of US Classic Commemorative coins. 
This book explores the history behind 72 US 
coins — the sculptors, the promotors, the 
politicians and the history. Each vignette is a 
fascinating four-page night-time read. 


TEN CHAPTERS 

Why do we collect? 

Brief history of commemorative coins. 
10 cities commemorated. 

3 Civil War commemoratives. 
4 Expositions commemorated. 
14 historical coins. 

5 coins about people. 

Coins about twelve states. 
Gold commemoratives. 

Other quasi-commemoratives. 
Glossary and Index 


If interested, please mail your name and 
address, and a check for $79 (includes 
US mailing address) to Peter Jones, 

Box 1, Windham Center, CT 
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OTHER BOOKS BY PETER JONES 


THE FIRST MEDALS 
OF AMERICA 


By Peter Jones MA, MD, MBA 


Hardback letter size book, 99 pages, 
including 26 full-page color photos. 
Foreword by Neil Musante. 

Profuse color illustrations. © 2020 


Those interested in coins, medals and the history 
of the American Revolution will enjoy this read. 
Continental Congress issued 11 medals for valor 
during the Revolution. This book tells the stories 
behind these brave men, and the long process of 
procuring their individual medals. America then 
had no generic medals for valor, and no mint. 
They had to have Paris and French sculptors 
create each medal. This was a labor of love for 
Franklin and Jefferson while they were 
ambassadors to France. Jefferson collected the 
medals and presented a set of them in silver to 
George Washington. Collectors of these medals 
often include four to eight other medals relating to 
the American Revolution by the same engravers 
and struck by the Paris Mint. 


If interested, please visit: store.bookbaby. 
Apply code TENOFF for $10 off. Net $29. 


DOW JONES 
PETER. — 


A HISTORY OF DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES SINCE 1884 


Hardback letter size landscape format, 
350 pages, profuse color illustrations. 
Foreword by Max Hensley. © 2020 


This book talks about the birth of American 
business. It tells the stories behind the first 
companies that formed the Dow Jones average in 
1884, the DJIA when it went from 11 to 12 stocks 
in 1896, then to 20 stocks in 1916, then to 30 
stocks in 1928. Also included are the 30 longest 
lasting of all DJIA stocks and the largest 10 stocks 
in 2020. 


Includes 91 full-page illustrations of old stock 
certificates, each with a historical vignette 
describing the business. Collecting stock 
certificates is called scripophily — a fascinating 
window into the history of business. MBAs today 
seldom study the history of business. But that is to 
their detriment; those who ignore the lessons of 
history are destined to repeat them! 


If interested, please mail your name and 
address, and a check for $79 (includes 
US mailing) to Peter Jones, Box 1, 
Windham Center, CT 06280 
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OTHER BOOKS BY PETER JONES 


THE FIRST COINS 
OF THE AMERICAS 


By Peter Jones MA, MD, MBA 


Hard back letter size book, 250 Aa 
Foreword by Daniel Sedwick. 2021. 


This book describes the author's personal journey 
with Spanish colonial coins called cobs. The first 
mint of the Americas opened in Mexico City in 
1536. A lifelong collector, Jones explores the 
background of the conquistadors and the Spanish 
colonial system, then gives the fascinating stories 
behind each coin with up-to-date scholarship on 
current thoughts about each series. Profusely 
illustrated with color photos, includes full-page 
pictures of 129 coins. 


Sections include: Spanish coinage before the New 
World; Mexican money before the first mint of 
1536; Carlos and Juana Early and Late series precob 
coinage; Santo Domingo and Lima precobs; A type 
collection of silver and gold cobs by mint: Mexico 
City, Lima, La Plata, Potosi, Panama, Bogota, 
Cartagena, Cuzco and Guatemala. The book finishes 
with why they made cobs, cobs as collectibles, mint 
expenses, mining processes at Potosi, Spanish 
galleon fleet system, New World class systems, 
history of treasure salvage and diving techniques, 
important shipwrecks yielding cobs, glossary listing 
assayers and dates of each colonial mint, Spanish 
monarchs, styles of cobs, metrology and complete 
index. If you have any interest in Spanish colonial 
history or cobs, this reference book is eminently 
readable. A must for your collection! 


If interested, please visit: store.bookbaby. 
Price $79. 


NOTABLE 
NOTES 


SEVENTY-TWO SHORT STORIES 
AND THEIR HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
TOLD BY A COLLECTION OF LARGE SIZE US CURRENCY 


) STATES AMERICA | 
I — 


BY PETER D. JONES 


Hardback letter size book, 382 pages, 
profusely illustrated in color. 

Foreword by Wendell Wolka. 

© 2010, reprinted 2020. 


Seventy-two short stories and their historical 
background told by a collection of large size US 
currency. The complex history of the beginnings 
of today’s bank notes simply laid out. 


Chapters include: Why do we collect. A brief 
history of paper currency. Origin of large size US 
currency during Civil War. Large size currency 
types. 1861 Demand notes. Three chapters on 
Legal Tender Notes. 1863 Interest Bearing Issues. 
History of silver and finance in late 1800s. Four 
chapters on Silver Certificates. Gold Certificates. 
Coin or Treasury Notes. Federal Reserve notes of 
1914. Federal Reserve Bank Notes of 1915. 
National Bank Note System. Three Chapters on 
National Bank Notes. Glossary. Parts of a Note. 
Grading Standards. Engravers for each of 72 
notes. Pictures on Large Size Notes and in the 
Rotunda. Detailed index. 


If interested, please visit: 
artsandacademic.net/e-publications.php 
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1622 Fleet wrecks 
1715 Fleet Society 
1715 Plate Fleet 

1733 Fleet 

1770, Australia 

2 stuivers coin 

49ers 

6 Stuivers coin 

8 escudo Lima coin 

8 escudo Mexico coin 
8 reales early Mexico 


Abandoned Shipwreck Act 
Abrolhos, Houtman 
Acapulco, Mexico 
Accidents 

Admiral Gardner wreck 
Admiral of the Seas 
Admiral Vernon medals 
Admiralty law 
Adventure ship 
Agricultural Revolution 
Agustin Garcia-Barneche 
Agustin Padilla 

Airlift 

Aix-La-Chapelle Treaty 
Akerendam wreck 

Alan Craig 

Alan Robinson 

Alba de Liste, Count 
Albermarle Duke 

Alex McKee 

Alex Storm 

Alexander the Great 
Ali Gauhar Mughal 
almiranta 

Alvin submersible 
Ambrosian reef 
Amsterdam feet 


Amsterdam Stock Exchange 


Andrea Doria wreck 
Andros, Edmund 
Anglo-Dutch War 
Anian Strait 

Anson, Admiral 
Anthony Roll 
Aqueducts 
Araucanians 
Archaeologist 
Archives of Indies 
Argo submersible 
Armada 

Armored diving suits 
Arqueonautas WorldWide 


Art McKee 

Arthur Clarke 
Arthur, President 
Asiento rights 
Aspinwall, Panama 
Aspinwall, William 


INDEX 


59-71 

108 

15, 102-109 
110-113 


156-62 


73, 76 


208-212 


37-8, 169, 182, 186, 259 


62, 96, 98, 104, 111 

259 

180 

17, 19 

85, 87, 215, 234, 
313-6, 344 

61, 82, 110-11 

193-5 

289 

364 

287-8 

286-8 


assayer 
Assayers of early Mexico 
assets and loans 
Association wreck 

Astor, John Jacob 
Astrolabe 

Atmospheric pressure 
Atocha 

Atocha wreck 

Atrocities by Japan 
Auction shipwreck in 1840 
audiencia 

Auguste Denayrouze 
Auguste wreck 

Augustus Siebe 
Aurangzeb, Mughal 
Australia 

Austrian Succession War 
avisos 


Awadh Nawab, Shah Aalum 


Aztecs 


Babur, Mughal 

Baker City gold rush 
Baldness gene 

Ballard, Robert 

Bang stick 

Bank note, 1st European 
Bank of Canada Museum 
Banks, Joseph 

Barber, William , engraver 
Barrel 

Barry Clifford 
Bartmann jugs 
Bartolemeo Columbus 
Bartolemeo Diaz 
Bataan death march 
Batavia wreck 
Batavia’s Graveyard 
Bath metal 

Battle of Downs 

Battle of Dungeness 
Battle of Gabbard 
Battle of Scheveningen 
Beacon island 

Beer Island 

Bellarmino 

Belvliet ship 

Bends 

Bengal Nawab 

Benoit Rouquayrol 
Bermuda 

Bernardo de Campos 
Big five wrecks 

Bilge pumps 

Biliary colic 

Bill of Exchange 
Billiecutherra Soak 
Bird Island 

Biremes 

Black Hole of Calcutta 
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12 

48 

8 

196-202 
254-5, 258 
124 

18, 19, 20 
371 


114, 211, 217, 224, 341 


307 


133 


141 


Black Sam, pirate 

Black Swan ship 
Blackbeard pirate 

Blake, Robert Admiral 
Boa Vista Island 

Board of Longitude 
Boat versus ship 

Bob Evans 

Bob Weller 

Bogota cob 

Bonaventure mast 
Bonhomme Richard ship 
Bonzano, Dr M.F. Mintworker 
Books by Peter Jones 
Botany Bay, Australia 
Boulton, Matthew 
Bow 

Bows and arrows 
Bowsprit 

Breath holding diving 
Britannic ship 

British East India Co 


15, 17, 122, 189, 214, 217-223, 


234, 238, 241, 242, 245, 318 


British SubAqua Club 
Brother Jonathan wreck 
Brouwer, Admiral 
Brower route 

Brower, Captain 
Brunel, Isambard 
Buckland Abbey, Devon 
Burden 

Burgoyne, Johnny 

Burt Webber 

Burthen 

Buxar battle 

Byzantium 


C.C. Wright, medalist 
Cabalva wreck 

Cabin Wreck 

Cabo Frio 

Cabral, Pedro Alvares 
Caissons 

CAL quarter eagles 1848 
Calamai, Captain Piero 
Calcutta gauntlet 

Calif Gold Marketing Group 
California ship 

Callao 

Campen wreck 

Campos, Bernardo de 
Canal building 

Canary current 

Cannibals 

Canton 

Cape Breton 

Cape of Good Hope 

Cape Town 

Cape Verde Islands 
capitana 

Capitana wreck 

Captain James Cook circumnav 
Caravels 

Carbon dioxide poisoning 


14, 99, 120 


226 

140, 174, 345 

148, 190-2, 245 

84, 214-5, 234, 342-4 


Carew, Vice Admiral 
Cargados Island 

Carl “Fizz” Fismer 
Carlos & Juana 
Carpathia ship 

Carracks 

Cartagena 

Cartagena, New Granada 
Carvel-built 

Casa de contratacion 
Casa de Fundacion 
Casa de la Moneda 
Cash (Chinese) 

Castle on Cape 

Cattell, John diver 
Cazador wreck 

Central America wreck 
Centurion ship 

Cerro Rico 

Chameau double louis d’or coin 
Chameau reef 

Chameau Rock 
Chameau wreck 
Chandelier bids 
Chanduy 

Charles I, King of Spain 
Charles II Spanish king 
Charles III Spanish king 
Charles Morgan 
Chibchas 

Chop marks 

Christmas fair 
Christmas fleet 
Christopher Columbus 
Chronometer 

Chuchki Sea 

Churchill, Winston 
Ciguatoxin 


180-2 

242-4 

83, 120, 195 
48 

258, 261, 263 


328-330 

204, 327-336 
162 

88-9 

168 

102, 196, 360 
117 


9, 10 
198-9, 227, 229, 232, 250 


circular flow goods, services, money8 


circumference of earth 
Circumnavigation Drake 
Circumnavigations Anson 
Circumnavigations Cook 
Civil War 

Clarke, Sir Arthur 
Clermont 

Clifford, Barry 

Clinker built 

Clinton, Governor 

Clive of India Gold coin 
Clive of India treasure 
Clive, Robert 

Clive, Robert Lord 
Cloudesley Shovell, Admiral 
Cob identification guide 
Cobh, Ireland 

cobs 

Coconut wreck 

Colon, Panama 


324-6 


Colonial coins with little circulation 336 


Colonial money systems 
Colonial rulers 


378 
378 


Columbus America Discovery Gp 290-3 


Columbus, Bartolemeo 
Columbus, Christopher 
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9, 10 
9, 10 


Columbus, Diego 
combined fleets 
Compasses 
Concepcion 1638 
Concepcion 1641 
Concepcion medal 
Concepcion wreck 
Condor Pass 
Confederacy 
Confederate half dollar 
Confederate mints 
Confederate sympathizers 
Conquistadors 
Conservation of coins 
Consolacion wreck 
Continental shelf 
Cook circumnavigations 
Cook, Captain James 
Copley medal 

Copper alloys 
Corcuera 

Corne, St. Luc de la 
Cornelisz, Jeronimus 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Corregidor 

Cortez 

Cotton Mather 


Counterstamped Potosi cob 
Countess of Scarborough ship 


Cousteau, Jacques 
Covadonga ship 
Cowan, Rex 
Cowdray engraving 
Craig, Alan 
Crescent City 
Crescent gold rush 
Crow’s nest 

Cuba 

Cubagua 

Cultural heritage 


Cultural Heritage Agency Nethds 


Cultural patrimony 
Cunard 

Curacao steamer 
Currents in world 
Currents to India 
Cuzco cob 
Cyclone 

Cyrus Field 


Dan Sedwick 

Danish Asiatic Co 
Danish East India Co 
Dassen Island 

De Liefde wreck 
Dead Man’s island 
Dead reckoning 
Deadweight 

Dean B.V. 

Deane, John diver 
Decompression 
Denayrouze, Auguste 
Depression 
Derrotero 


180-1 


282 


Diadochi 
diameter of earth 
Diaz, Bartolemeo 
Dickinson, Commander Thomas 
Die Dam 

Diego Columbus 

Dig, movie 

Directors of VOC 

Directors, VOC (see Heren) 
Diving bells 

Diving chambers 

Diving history 

Dodington wreck 

Doldrums 

Douro river, Spain 

Douro wreck 

Downs 

Drake jewel 

Drake, Sir Francis 

Drake, Sir Francis Circumnav 
Dromadaire wreck 
Drug addiction 

Dry Tortugas Fort 
Dry Tortugas wreck 
Duncan Mathewson 
Dupré engraver 
Dutch coins 

Dutch East India Co 
Dutch fleets 

Dutch provinces 
Dutch vs British coins 
Dutch West India Co 
Dutch words 

Dwight Manly 
Dysentery 


Easter fleet 

Easterlies 

Edith Pretty 

Edmund Andros 

Edo Bay 

Edward I, English king 
Edward Randolph 
Eendracht ship 

Eighty Years’ War 

El Cazador Museum 
El Cazador wreck 
Elizabeth I English queen 
Elizabeth ship 

Emil Fuchs 

Endeavour River 
Endeavour ship 
English metrology 
English spot 
Equatorial counter current 
Eratosthenes 

Erie Canal bond 

Erie Canal Medal 
Espadarte wreck 
Espiritu Santo 

Eugene Lyon 

Evans, Bob 

Evergiven ship 
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251-3 


123 


290 


181, 209, 211, 227-8, 233, 358 


125, 166, 170 
35, 128, 130-1 
183 


278-281 
313-6 

49, 51-2 
58, 61, 63 
289-293 
202 


Fairground fleet 

fairs 

False Bay 

Falun copper mine 
Fame wreck 

Farfan 

Farragut, Admiral David 
Fay Feild 

Ferdinand and Isabella 
Ferdinand Columbus 
Feversham wreck 
Field, Cyrus 

Filipa Moniz Perestrelo 
Fillmore, President 
Finger bar 

First Lord of Admiralty 
First World War 
Fishbourne Palace 
Fisher, Mel 

Fismer, Carl “Fizz” 
Florida Keys 
Florilegium 

flota system 

Flotsam 

Flute 

Fluyt 

Fontainbleau Treaty 
Forecastle 

Foreign workers 


Fort Jefferson, Dry Tortugas 


Fort Louisbourg 
Fort Pierce inlet 
Fort Rande 


Fractional Massachusetts silver 


fractional reserve banking 
Francisco Vasquez 


Fray Bartolome de las Casas 


French East India Co 
French Louisiana 
French metrology 
French Wars, 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Frigate 

Fuchs, Emil 

Fugio copper 

Fulton, Robert 

Fun-fair 

functions of money 


Gaasperendam ship 
Gale 

galeones 

Galleass 

Galleon 

Galleys 

Galveston 
Garcia-Barneche, Agustin 
Gardner, Admiral Lord 
GDP US chart 
Gentlemen of Fortune 
George II, British king 
George II British king 
Gibraltar 

Gigantic ship 

Gilded Dragon 


182 
58, 60-1, 63-4, 66, 71, 104, 106 
83, 120, 195 
110 
228 
13, 14, 38, 72 
324 


103 


27-9, 276 
4 

275 

166 


Goa 

Goetz Lusitania medal 
Gold Coast, West Africa 
Gold ducat coin 

Golden Doubloon ship 
Golden Fleece wreck 
Golden Hinde ship 
Golden Madonna 
Golden Rose ship 
Goodwins 

Gouverneur Morris 
Ggeberha 

Grand Bahama Island 
Grand Bahamas island 
Grating deck 
Graveyard of the Gulf 
Great Basses wreck 
Great Depression 

Great Eastern 

great fairs 

Great Northern Canal Holland 
Great War for Empire 
Great Western steamer 
Greek fire 

Green Cabin wreck 
Grenada 

Griffon ship 

Grifon ship 

Grissom, Gus, astronaut 
Grog 

Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty 1848 
Guatemala cob 
Guayaquil 

Gunner’s rock 


Habsburg inbreeding 
Haisman E.E. 

Haldane 

Half Moon ship 

Halley, Edmond Astronomer 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Hamilton, Emma, Lady 
Hammurabi Code 
Hampton court Palace ship 
Happy Deliverance boat 
Hardy, Captain 

Harland & Wolff shipbuilders 
Harrison, John 

Harrison’s chronometer 
Hart, Eva 

Hartwell wreck 

Havana 

Hawaii 

Hawaiian half dollar 
Hawk Channel 

Hawkins, John, privateer 
Hayes, Wiebbe 

Hechizado 

Hein, Piet 

Helmet diving 

Henry Grace a Dieu ship 
Henry Hudson 

Henry VIII English King 
Heren XVII VOC 


102, 196 
260 

20 

274, 276 
198 


17, 19, 20 

179 

15, 122, 274-6 
178-182 

156 


Herndon, Captain William 
Heyn, Piet Admiral 
Historic England 
Hogshead 
Hollandia wreck 
Homestead, Florida 
Hormuz Island 
Hottentot 

Houdon, Jean, sculptor 
Houtman 

Houtman Abrolhos 
Huancavelica 
Hudson Bay 
Hudson River 
Hudson-Fulton 
Hudson, Henry 
Hudson, Henry 
Humboldt current 
Hurricane 

Husband of ship 
Hyderabad Nizam 


IFREMER 

Imhoff, Baron van 
Incas 

Industrial Revolution 
Information Revolution 
ingenios 

ingots 

Insurance companies 
Intendant 

International Ice Patrol 
Investors of VOC 

Irish potato famine 
Isambard Brunel 

Isla de la Plata 

Isla De Muerta 

Ismay, Bruce 

Italian Line 


Jackson, Andrew President 
Jacobz, Adriaen 

Jacques Cousteau 

Jahangir 

James Lind 

James Watt 

Japanese isolationism 


Japanese Occupation Money 


Java 

Jefferson, Thomas 
Jenkin’s ear 

Jenkin’s Ear War 
Jennings, Henry pirate 
Jesus Maria ship 
Jetsam 

Joanna wreck 

Johan Palmstruch 
John de Roos, Commander 
John Deane diver 
John Harrison 

John Law 

John Lethbridge 

John Paul Jones 


288-9 

319-320 

167 

323 

164, 169-174, 319 
111 


274 


214 


141 


208, 365 


18, 154, 173 
270-3 


John Rose 

John ship 

Johnston wreck 
Jonathan’s rock 

Jones, John Paul 

Jones, Peter, other books 
Joseph Banks 

JP Morgan 

Juan de Villarroel 
Jumping goat assayer mark 
Jupiter Inlet 

Jupiter wreck 

Jutten island 


Kalmar Union 
Kamal 

Kamikaze 
Karankawa Indians 
Keels 

Kendall, Larcum 
Kermis fair 

Keys Protection Act 
Kidney stones 
Killigrew, Sir John 
King William’s War 
King’s daughters 
King’s fifth tax 

Kip Wagner 

Kiss me Hardy 
Kockenge ship 
Kynance Cove 


La Corne, St. Luc de 
La Isabela, privateer 
La Paz 

La Plata 

La Rochelle 

La Salle 

Labor costs, US chart 
Lady Burgess wreck 
Lake Erie 

Lake Ontario 
Lastdrager wreck 
Lateen sails 

Latitude 

Law, John 

Leocadia wreck 
Lerwick Shetland Museum 
Lethbridge, John 


Letter of marque 

Lezo, Admiral Don Blass 
Liberty Bell capsule 
Liefde wreck 
Lifeboats 

Lifting cradle 

LIMA coins 

LIMA half-crown coin 
Limeys 

Lind, James 

Line of battle tactics 
Liner Requisition Act 
Lion dollar coin 
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163 

270 

352 

296-7 

270-3 

385-7 

228 

256, 258, 264, 267 


110 

56, 104, 106 
237 

148, 156 
186 


338-341 

365 

ih 

10 

327 

117 

383 

215 

278-280 

280 

137-9 

24, 25 

123-4, 197 

8, 16, 117, 122 

120-1 

138 

18, 138, 154, 163, 
173, 214, 218 


Little Bahama Bank 
Lizard silver wreck 
Lloyds of London 
Locks 

Longitude 

Loo 

Lord Mersey 

Lou Ullian 

Louis XIV French king 
Louis XV, French King 
Louisbourg 


Louisbourg fortress Recon Project 


Louisiana purchase 
Lucayan beach wreck 
Lucretia van den Mylen 
Lunar distance method 
Lusitania ship 
Lusitania wreck 

Luz wreck 

Lyon, Eugene 


MacArthur, Gen Douglas 
Macau 

Machin, Thomas 
Madama do Brasil ship 
Madeira Islands 

Madras 

Magicienne ship 
Magnetic anomaly detector 
Magnetometer 

Mailbox blower 

Maio Island 
Malabsorption of vitamins 
Malaria 

Malinta tunnels 

Mallard family 

Mameita Gins 
man-eating mines of Potos 
Mandela, Nelson 
Manifest for cargo 
Manila 

Manila Bay 

Manila Bay Treasure 
Manilla galleons 

Manly, Dwight 
Mannheimer, Edgar 
Maravillas ship 
Maravillas wreck 
Marconi beach, Cape Cod 
Marconi radio 

Marex Co 

Margaret Rule 

Margarita wreck 

Marilyn B II boat 

Marin, Nestares 

Maroons 

Marquesas 

Marquis de Cadereita 
Marshall, James 
Martaban jars 

Marx, Sir Robert 

Mary Rose wreck 
Maskelyne, Nevil, Astronomer 
Masts 


92 

186-8 

258 

278 

73, 123, 197-202 
203 

266-7 

58, 60, 104, 106 
117, 339 


114-6 
58, 61, 63 


306-7, 312 
210 


35, 106 


92-5 

323, 326 

257, 259 

40, 95, 118 

37, 85, 182-3, 215 
59-71 

329-331 


314 

92-3, 93, 101 
37, 178-185 
229 

26 


Matacumbe 62-3, 110 
Matanzas bay, Cuba 319 
Mather, Cotton 74, 76, 78 
Mathewson, Duncan 37, 63-4 
Matthew Boulton 239 
Matthew Perry 305 
Mauretania ship 262, 264 
Mayans 10 
McKee, Alex 182-3 
McKee, Art 61, 82, 110-11 
McKee’s Sunken Treasure Museum 111 
McLarty Museum 103 
Medina del Campo Ordinance 377 
Meerestein wreck 144 
Meiji Restoration 305 

Mel Fisher 58, 60-1, 63-4, 66, 71, 104, 106, 
Mel Fisher Museum 64 
Melian 61-2, 68 
Membrane regulator 20 
mercantilism 7, 8, 16 
Merchant of Venice 166 
Merchant Shipping Act 1894 183, 200 
mercury 11, 12 
mercury mines 11 
Merrimack/Virginia 33 
Mersey, Lord 266-7 
Meteorology 34 
Metrology English 381 
Metrology French 382 
Metrology history 379 
Metrology Mexico 380 
Metrology of cobs 377 
Mexican cobs 163-4 
Mexican War Independence 247 
Mexico metrology 380 
Michoacan 39-40 
Middle passage 84 

Midi Canal 278 
Milled pillar dollars 164 
Millvina Dean 260 
Mimbres 40 

mine of death 11 

mines of Potosi 12 

Ming bank note 22 

Ming porcelain 314 
Ming teacups 83 
minting at Potosi 12 

Mir Jafar, general 222 

Mir submersible 352 
Mirliton 336 
Mississippi bubble 17, 122 
Mobile Bay battle 301 
Mohawk Valley 279 
money supply 8 
Monitor 33 
Montevideo 114 
Morecock and Talbot LIMA 212 
Morgan dollar 4 
Morgan JP 256, 258, 264, 267 
Morgan, Charles 282 
Morpain, Captain 328, 330 
Morris, Gouverneur 272 
Mother country 7,8 
Mount Everest of SCUBA diving 351 
Mount Vernon 366 
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Mozambique Island 
Mughal Empire 
mules across Panama 
Multi-beam 

Mun, Sir Thomas 
Murex dye 
Mutineers 


Nao 
Napoleonic Wars 
Narborough, Damiral 


National Banking Act 1863 


Nautilus submarine 

Navigation 

Navigational calculator 

Nearer my God to Thee 

Needles of Isle of Wight 

Nelson Mandela 

Nelson, Admiral Lord 

Nemo ROV 

Nesmith, Robert 

Nestares Marin 

New York wreck 

New Zealand 

Newspaper NY American Titanic 
Newton Abbot Museum 

Niacin deficiency 

Nicobar wreck 

Night to Remember 

Nifia 

NOAA 

Nombre de Dios 

Nombre de dios silver train 
North Atlantic Track Agreement 
North River Steamboat 
North star 
Northeast passage 
Northwest passage 
Nouvelle France 
Nova Scotia 

N 

Nuestra Sefiora de Luz wreck 
Nuestra Sefiora de Mercedes ship 
Nuestra Sefiora del Carmen ship 
Nueva Espajia fleet 


Odyssey Explorer ship 
Odyssey Marine Exploration 
Off-the-wall bids 

Ogle, Admiral Chaloner 
Ohio Life Ins & Trust 

Old Bosham, Sussex, UK 
Old Grog 

Old Head of Kinsale 
Olympic ship 

Order of Golden Fleece 
Orellana, Admiral Francisco 
Orlop deck 

Oslo University Coin Cabinet 
Oswego Canal 


Nat Maritime Museum Amsterdam 


National Maritime Museum Praia 


Nuestra Sefiora de La Concepcion 


313 
129-30, 193 


254-5 


123 


355, 358 
114-6 
304 

102, 108 
13 


303 
303-4, 318 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co 
Padilla, Fray Agustin 
Padre Island wreck 
Padron 

Paita burning 

Palmar de Ays camp 
Palmstruch, Johan 
Palos, Spain 
Pampero wind 
Panama city 

Panama Railroad 
Panic of 1857 

Paris Navy Museum 
Paris, Treaty of 1763 
Parkinson, Sydney 
pasta 

Patzcuaro lake 

Pearl divers 

Pearl Harbor 

pearls 

Pelsaert, Francisco 
Pepper, Tom 

Perry, Matthew 
Perseus of Macedonia 
Peter Jones books 
Peter Throckmorton 
Petty’s brass plaque 
Philip IV Spain 
Philip Playford 
Philip V Spanish king 
Philippine invasion 
Philippine pesos 
Philippine Victory money 
Phips, William 
Phoenix 
Photography 
physiocrats 

Piet Heyn, Dutch Admiral 
Pig of silver 

Pillar dollar 

Pillars of Hercules 
Pilot’s charts 

Pilots 

Pifia Colada wreck 
pifias 

Pinchbeck metal 
Pinnace 

Pinta 

Pipe 

Piracy 

Pizzaro, Admiral 
Plassey battle 

plata corriente 

Plate fleet 

Playford, Philip 
Pleinschaal 

Plimsoll line 
Plugged silver 

Plus ultra 
Pointe-aux-Anglais 
Polaris star 

Polestar 

Polio 

Politics of wrecks 
Polyethylene glycol 
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306 


352 


222, 241 
12 

13 

149, 152 
173 


Pomegranate ship 

Pony Express 

Population US chart 
Porphyria variegata 

Port 

Port Elizabeth 

Port of silver 

Port Royal, Jamaica 

Port taxes 

Porto Santo Island 
Portobello 

Portobello trade fairs 
Post-Transitional Potosi cob 
Potato famine, Ireland 
Potosi 

Potosi Mint Scandal 
Preciado wreck 

Prefixes of ship names 
Prince Charles 

Prince Henry Navigation School 
Princess Louisa wreck 
Prinz Willem ship 

Privateer 

Prize money division 
Protection of Wrecks Act 1973 
Proton magnetometer 
Ptolemy 

Puerto Plata 

Purple dye 


Q-ships 

Quadrant 

Queen Anne’s War 
Queenstown, Ireland 
Quicksands 

quinto real 

Quoin Point 


Rafter bids 

Raj 

Ram 

Randolph, Edward 
Rating of ships 
RCE 

Real Eight 
Rebecca ship 
Regulated gold 
Reijgersdaal wreck 
Rennell current 
Republic wreck 
Resolution ship 
Retourship 
Returnship 

Rex Cowan 
Reygersdahl wreck 
Riebeeck, Gov. Jan van 
Rijksmuseum 

Rill Cove wreck 
River Plate 

RMS Titanic Inc. 
Roaring forties 
Robben Island 
Robert Ballard 


218, 220 

74 

93, 104, 111, 
110 

9, 153 

14, 114, 364-6 


10, 11 

15, 85, 89, 91, 163 
114 

371 

183 

9 

214-6 

140 

322 

211 

183, 186, 200 
163, 173 

9 

74 

17 


265 

124 

203, 360 

257, 265 

63-4, 66 

11, 12, 15 
345 


162 

241 

23 

75 

196 

167 

58, 61, 93, 106 
208, 365 
206-7, 352 
174-7 

198 

300-304 
228-230 

125, 128, 153 
125, 128, 153 


156, 163, 166-7, 170, 173-4 


190 

192 

148, 163-5, 173 
186-8 

114 

259 

123, 129, 148, 189 
174, 190 

259, 267 


Robert Blake 

Robert Clive, Lord 

Robert Fulton 

Robert Marx 

Robert Nesmith 

Robert Stenuit 

Robinson, Alan 

Rooke, Admiral George 
Room 40 of Admiralty 
Roos, Commander John de 
Roosevelt Quezon Peso coin 
Roosevelt, President FD 
Rooswijk wreck 

Rosario wreck 

Rose, John 

Rouquayrol, Benoit 

ROV 

ROV Nemo 

ROV Zeus 

Royal Coin Cabinet Leyden 
royal fifth 

Royal Society 

Royal Steam Packet Co 
Rule, Margaret 

Runde Island 


Saldanha Bay 

Salvage camp Florida 
Salvage royal share 
Salvatierra, Count 
Salvor-in-possession 

Sam Bellamy, pirate 
Samurai 

San Andrés 

San Esteban 

San Francisco Bay 

San Francisco wreck 

San José 

San Juan de Ulua 

San Martin wreck 

San Miguel Arcangel wreck 
Sandstrom, Beatrice 
Sanlucar 

Santa Clara Island 

Santa Leocadia wreck 
Santa Maria 

Santa Maria de Yciar 

Santo Cristo de Roman ship 
Sao José wreck 

Sao Tomé Island 
Sauerkraut 

Scatarie Island, Nova Scotia 
Science fiction 

Scilly Isles 

SCUBA 

Scurvy 


Sea Point 

Seafinders 

Seahawk Deep Ocean Tech 
Seahawk Deep Ocean Tech 
Sebastian beach 

Sebring, Tom 

Sedwick, Dan 
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14 

217-223 
275 

92-3, 95, 101 
58, 104 
138, 156 
142, 149 
360 

265 

249 

311 

306 
166-170 
59-71 

163 

20 

19, 252, 351 
290 


37, 85, 182-3, 215 
156-7 


49, 51, 56 


5, 15, 17, 20, 328 


144, 148, 209, 210, 211, 
227, 230, 233, 355 


4, 5, 128, 136 
4,5, 15, 95, 128 


Seleucids 

Selfridges 

Serapis ship 

Seven Years’ War 
Sextant 

Shah Jahan 

Shares of treasure 

Shill bids 

Ship camel 

Ship prefixes 

Ship ratings 

Ship versus boat 
Ship-of-the-line 
shipping routes 

Ships history 

Shoals of St. Brandon 
Short, William 

Shovell, Sir Clousdelsley 
Side scan sonar 

Siebe, Augustus 

Silk road 

Silver fleet 

silver inflation 

Silver shoals 
Sino-Japanese War 

Skin diving 

Slave Trade 

Slot ter Hooge 

Slot ter Hooge wreck 
smelting 

Smith, Adam 

Smith, Captain Edward 
Smuggling coins to Batavia 
Soho Mint, Birmingham 
Solent 

Sonar 

South Sea ships 

South African Cult Hist. Museum 
South Seas Fleet 
Southack, Captain 
Southack, Cyprian 
Southlands 

Southsea castle 

Space Program 

Spanish Succession War 


Spanish-American War 
Spelter 

Sponges 

Square rigged 

Square scales 

Squeeze 

Sri Lanka 

St Augustine Pirate Museum 
St. Esprit Island 

St. Vicente 

stamp mills 

Stamps on bars 

Star of Lima cob 
Starboard 

Starvation in Bengal 
Steamboat 

Stel, Governor 
Stellenbosch 

Stemm, Greg 


21 

269 

271 

338, 341-2 
124, 227 
129, 193 
75-8 


104 
102, 104, 196, 203, 
224, 341, 364, 


Stenuit, Robert 
Stern 

Stern rudders 
Stockholm Banco 
Stockholm ship 
Storm 

Storm, Alex 
Stretham ship 
Styles of silver cobs 
Sub-bottom profiler 
Submarine 
Submarine warfare 
Submersible Argo 
Submersibles 
Substance abuse 
Sucre 

Suicides, multiple 
sumptuary laws 
Sutter’s Mill 

Sutton Hoo 

Swan River Colony 
Swedish plate money 
Sycee 


Tabasco Indians 

Table Bay 

Tahiti navigator 

Tainos Indians 

Taj Mahal 

Taj mahal wreck 
Tarascans 

Taxes 

Teach, Edward pirate 
Tejos gold 

Telegraphy 

Tepuzque 

Territorial gold 

TEU 

Texas antiquities Commission 
Texel Island 

Thetis 

Thirty Years’ War 
Thomas Dickinson, Commander 
Thompson, Tommy 
Throckmorton, Peter 
Ticlio Pass 

Tierra Firme fleet 
Tilbury wreck 

Time capsule 

Tinian Island 

Titanic 

Tokugawa Shogun 
Tom Pepper 

Tom Sebring 

Tommy Thompson 
Tonnage of ships 
Tordesillas Treaty 1494 
Torre de Oro 
Toscanelli 

Tow fish 

Trade 

Trafalgar battle 
Trans-Atlantic cable 
Transcontinental railroad 1869 
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138, 156 

26 

24 

345 

348-9 

34-5 

204, 226, 328-330 


17, 18, 19 
217, 223 
10, 11 
221 

8 

286 

183 

141 

344 

22 


254-263, 264 
305 

148-9, 152 
4,5, 128, 136 


Treasure Trove Act 1996 
Treasure Trove license 
Treaty of Utrecht 

Trial by water 

Triangular Trade 

Triremes 

Tromp, Admiral 

Tropical cyclone or depression 
Trout submarine 

Tumbaga gold bar 

Tumbaga silver bar 
Tumbaga wreck 

Tun 

Turner, Captain William 
Turtle submarine 
Twenty-foot Equivalent Unit 
Types of ship 

Typhus 


-boats 

llian, Lou 

luburum wreck 
JNESCO convention 
Jnidentified wreck Sto Domingo 
Jruguayan Treasure 
JS GDP chart 

S labor costs chart 
S Population chart 
Jtraque unum 

Jtrecht Treaty 


trecht Treaty medal 


GqGqc 


naan 


Cade 


Gq 


Cc 


Van de Stel, Simon 
Vancouver Island 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vasa ship 

Vasco da Gama 
Vasquez, Francisco 
Vergulde Draeck 
Vernon, Admiral, medals 
Viceroyalties of Spain 
Viceroyalty Rio de La Plata 
Victory ship 

Vigo 

Vigo Bay map 

Vigo Bay medal 

Vigo razing by Drake 
VIGO shilling coin 
Villavicencio 
Villeneuve, Admiral 
Virginia/Merrimack 
Vitamin B 

Vitamin C 
Vliegenthart wreck 
VOC 

VOC Cape Town 
VOC coin 

Von Imhoff, Baron 
VTRAQUE VNUM 


371 
209, 211, 227, 233 


265-7 
104, 106 
7 

36, 259 
54-6 
114 

383 

383 

383 

168 

102, 168, 196, 224 
364 


140-3, 148 
364-370 

384 

114 

236-7 

196, 319, 360-4 


15, 16, 22, 122, 318 


190-2 
16 
125 
168 


Wabasso beach 

Wages 

Wagner, Kip 

Wale Well 

Walker, Admiral 

Walking Beam steam engine 
Wallabi group 

War for Empire 

War nickel 

War of Spanish Succession 
Warship rating system 
Washington, Lawrence 
Watt, James 

Webber, Burt 

Weller, Bob 

West Australia Museum 
West Australian Maritime Museum 
Westerlies 

Western Australian Museum 
White Star Line 

WHOI 

Whydah 

Whydah pirate museum 
Whydah wreck 

William Phips 

William Wood Bath metal 
Wilson, President 

Winter’s bark tree 

Wolfe, Maj Gen 

Wood, William Bath metal 
Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Wrackmen 

Wright, CC medalist 


Yachts 

Yamashita, General 
Yamashita’s gold 
Yell 

Yrurac Bat ship 


Zaandam ship 
Zeeland silver bars 
Zeus ROV 

Zuyder Zee 
Zuytdorp wreck 
Zwaantie Hendrix 
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56 

124, 129 
56, 104, 106 
149 

203 

300 

132-4 

360 

4 

102, 104 


136 

35, 128, 130-1 
149, 150, 152 
256 

259 

101 

326 

322-6 

18, 74-81 
368 

265 

355 

227 

368 

259 

156 

280-1 


128 
312 
312 
138 
251 


133-4 
153 

303 
170-1 
148-152 
131 


Intended for treasure and coin collectors, history buffs, nautical enthusiasts, 
and divers, Peter Jones’ book TREASURE! puts the fascinating subject of 


treasure coins into historical perspective. 


¢ 75 shipwreck coins and medals and their stories 
* richly illustrated with full color photos and full page photos of shipwreck coins 


* background of coins, Spanish New World and fleet system, 
and Dutch East India Company 


* history of diving, ships, and navigation 


* extensive reference tables on English, French, and Mexican coins, and cob identification 


Peter is a life member of ANA, NENA and USMEXNA, and a member 
of ANS, IBSS, C4, and MCA, and president of his local coin club, the 


Mansfield Numismatic Society. 


He has also authored Notable Notes, Colonial History in Your Hands, 


Dow Jones by Peter Jones, Commemorative Coin Tales, ‘The First Medals 
of America, The First Coins of the Americas, and with Cynthia Adams, 


Therapeutic Communication, now in its third edition. 


A graduate of both Oxford and Cambridge, and an MBA from the University of Connecticut, 
Peter moved from England with his wife and three daughters to rural Connecticut in 1977, 


where he practiced internal medicine for 39 years. 


COMMENTS ABOUT TREASURE! 


A veritable Handbook for Treasure Collectors. Just about every treasure wreck 1s here... 
meticulously organized by nationality and time period. 


While eminently readable, this 1s not just a handbook or history book — tt 1s also a 
picture book, supremely illustrated with top-quality coin photographs, maps, portraits and other 
graphics that bring everything to life. Such a beautiful book ts nothing short of inspiring 


DANIEL FRANK SEDWICK 


